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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Tms book has been prepared in obedience to the earnest calls of educators to sup- 
ply an acknowledged want in the Common Schools of the country, namely, a History 
OF THB UNriBD Statbs, Containing the record of every important event, arranged in a 
manner, and expressed in phraseology that might convey to the mind of the pupil a 
clear and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, in as few words as possible. 

The Author's Primary History of the UhOed States f for beginners, and Mdorial 
History of the United States for Schools and Families^ for the use of more advanced 
students, have' met with a most gratifying reception from parents, teachers, andpupUs, 
for many years. An intermediate disCq^^ Ws wanted to make the series complete. 
To meet that want, this volume is offered. 

The general arrangement and peculiar features of the other books are preserved in 
this. Numerous pictorial illustrations of the subject ; maps sjiowing the geographical 
positions of the most important events ; numerous explanatory and illustrative foot- 
notes, and a convenient and useful Concordance interwoven with them, are notable 
features which commend themselves specially to.teachers as important helpers in the 
task of instruction. 

Events during the last few years, have impressed all thoughtful Americans with the 
importance of the possession, by every citizen, of a general knowledge of the letter and 
spirit of our National Constitution — the organic and supreme law of. the land. That 
such knowledge may be taught in our Common Schools, and thereby be vividly and 
ind^bly impressed upon the minds of the people, that Constitution^ with numerous 
explanatory foot-notes, is made a part of this history. 

The Supplement contains the Declaration of Independence, with copious historical 
notes ; a biographical table of the Signers of the Declaration ; brief sketches of the lives 
of the Presidents of the Republic, and a Chronological Table of events mentioned in 
this volume. , 

General reviewing questions, in addition to those at the foot of each page, are intro^ 
duced at the close of the History. These will be found useful as tests of the thorough- 
ness of the pupiVs acquirements, and as helps for him in obtaining a comprehensive 
grasp of the subject 

The historical narrative includes an outline sketch, with copious notes, of the most 
prominent events of the Great Civil War in our country. It is brought down to as late 
a period as possible before printing the book. 

With these remarks, the work is submitted to the public with a desire and hope 
that it may be made an implement of usefulness in the work of popular education. 
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OHAPTEE I. 

THE ABORIGINES. 

SECTION I. 

1. When men from Europe first came over the Atlantic ocean 
and landed on the shores of America at different places, they found 
inhabitants of a copper color, who could give very little account 
of themselves, as a people. They could not tell whether their 
race came from Asia, Africa, or Europe ; or whethe^, as many of 
them believed, their first father and mother were created in the 
land which they inhabited/ 

2. These people, who were called Indians,* spoke a great 
variety, of dialects,' but there were among them only eight distinct 
languages/ They were divided mto many families, or tribes ; but 
in color, size, moral character, reUgion, and government, they were 
very much alike. They were tall, straight, and well formed ; 
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1. Hiera teem to be renBone for believing that the Aboriginee, or first inhabitants of 
Ameriea, are of Asiatic origin. ' 

2. When Colambus discovered the first land on the American coast (verse 6, page 19), 
he sapposed that he had reached a point of Farther India, his theory being that, sailing 
irestward, be would find that land. He and his people, therafore, called the native Inhabit- 
ABts Indiana. 

3- Dialect is the form of expression peculiar to the people of difiTerent provinces or sections 
of a conntrv where the same language is snoken. TThe people of London and Yorkshire 
baifie snob different modes of expressing the Eoglish language, that it is difSioult, sometimes, 
for thera to understand each other. '!' 

4. These language, which represented eight nations, who Inhabited the country trova the 
Atlantic ocean to >he Miesissippi river and beyond, occupying a region embraced within 
about twenty-four degrees of latitude, and almost forty degrees of loii^tude, and ooverinff a 
greater portion of the breadth of the north temperate zone, were called, respectively, 
Aloovqcin, Hcboh, Iboquois, Chbbokbb, Catawba, Uohbi, Natchez, and Daootab or 
S10UX4 

Qvxbtions.— 1. What kind ofpeople did Europeans find in America t 2. What can you 
tell about their name, languages, and persona t 




6 THE ABORIGINES. 

DKellLngt, dreu, money, vnd Isngnage of tho iDdlsne. 

their eyea were black ; their hair long, coarse, and stmght. Sick- 
ness was very little known among them. 

3. The men were employed in war, hunting, and fishing ; and 
the women did all the labor of every kind required by family- 
wants. Huts made of poles covered with 
mats, skins of beasts, or bark of trees, were 
their dwelling-places, and were called v>iff- 
warns. Their few tools were made of stones, 
shells, and bones. Their food was the meat 
of animals found in the forests, with fish, 
A wicKAu. and a few vegetables. Maize, commonly 

called Indian com, was in common use. All the simple arts of 
their rude life were taught to their children. 

4, In summer they were generally 

naked, excepting a light covering 

about the loins. In winter, they 

were clad in the skins of beasts. 

Their money was made of pieces of 

shells in the form of 

tubes, and was call- 

iMDiiHs iH BDJiinB. Q^ wampuTti / it was 

made in strings and belts, and was used in traffic, 

and, between nations and -tribes, as tokens of 

affection or alliance. Wampum-belts were held 

by the sachems, or chief men, aa records of public 

acts. 

6. The Indians had no written language, excepting rude pic- 
ture-writings, and these were 
confined to the records of war- 
like achievements, treaties of 
- . ,,/,,,jLi^\ f~-s,'^-^3>- alliance, and deeds of brave 

mDim BIBB001.TPH1C8.' qucutly preserved in memory, 

and handed down from father to son, and I'rom chief to chief. 

1. This la purt nf a reiMWd of a, war ejpedilloo. The flgtiwa nn iho righl snil left— one 
with t, ^D, sud the other vlth the hslchct— denote prlwnen lakeo by » virrlac. The UM 

QcianoKB.— 3. What can yon tell ahont the em^irrnienia, dwelllnfn, and fDod at the In- 
dlane t 4. Whai of tholr dolhlng ani) money I 6. What of their writing and record* ( 
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. War was the principal busineea o^S^^^^*TTiey gener- 
ally went forth in parties at 
about forty. Sometimes only 
half-a-dozen would go out on f^^sa^a^^;^ 
the waivpath, like the ancient -^j * \P 

knights, to seek renown in 
combat. Their weapons were 
bows and arrows, hatchets 
(tomahawks) of stone, and 

Bcalping-kDives of bone. 'They made prisoners, and 
tortured them ; and the scalps of enemies were their 
trophies of war.' Peace was arranged by sachems in council ; ' 
and each, smoking the same pipe of peace, called calumet,' thus 
made a pledge of fidelity to the contract. 

7. Women were the mere slaves of the men. They never en- 
gaged in any of the games, but were allowed, with their children, 
to be spectators of them and the war-dances. Marriage was a 
contract that might be broken by the husbands, who had a light 
to take and dismiss wives at pleasure. 

8. The funeral ceremonies and methods of burial were similar 
among all the Indian nations. The dead body was wrapped in 
skins, when it was laid upon sticks in the 

bottom of a shallow pit; or planted in a 
sitting posture in a grave; or laid upon 
a high soafibld, out of the reach of wild 
beasts. Trinkets, arms, tools, paints, and 
food were buried with it, for they supposed 
the soul would need them on its journey 'o*'™"-" ■™"i'i'"<!«. 
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THE ABOZIOTNES. 



to the abode of spirits. They raieed mounda over the graves, plant- 
ed flowers apoQ them, and moomed there for many days. 



9. Their religion was simple in belief and ceremonies. They 
believed in a Great Good Spirit, and a Great Evil Spirit; and 
considered the sun, moon, stare, meteors, fire, water, thnnder, 
wind, and everything which they could not control themaelveH, 
as a sort of deity or god. They also adored what they called 
the Great Master of Life, in difierent forma, whom they called 
MeaiUou, and made a sort of special deity. They had vagae 

Qduttobs.— B, Wbal sm you Ull about tba rellglDns beller of the Indiatial 



THE ABORIGINES. 9 

Qovemment of the Indiana. Their destiny, 



ideas of a great flood that covered the earth ; and they occasion- 
ally made sacrifices of animals as an atonement for sin. 

10. The government of the Indians was a mixture of family 
rule and kingly nse of authority and power. The ^Sachem was 
chief ruler, often chosen because of his merits. So with the Chief ; 
he was frequently chosen to be the leader of warriors, because 
of his own deeds in battle. The Sachem decided all questions 
del>ated in council; and wherever the Chief led, the warriors 
followed. Their councils were models of good order. While one 
was speaking, every other one listened with profound respect. 

11. Such were the inhabitants of the territory of the present 
United States, when it was discovered by the Europeans. They 
were nearly all wanderers, and roamed over the solitary forests, 
free as the air they breathed, yet doing almost nothing toward 
cultivating the fertile soil beneath their feet. God did not design 
this continent to remain a wilderness. In his own good time he 
permitted the white man to find it. The white man came with 
the industry and arts of civilization, and changed the appearance 
of all things. Where the Indians hunted and fished, are seen 
farms, villages, and cities; and that race is rapidly passing 
away. Very few can now be found eastward of the Mississippi 
river.* 

1 For % more dotaiied account of the Indians, see Losaing^e Pictorial History of the 
United States, for Schools and Families. 



QvKBTiONB — 10. Whatcnn you tell about the jrovemment and leaders of the Indians? 
11. What have yon to say about them and their relation to the country ? What changes have 
taken place f 
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OHAPTEE II. 

■ DISCOVERIES. 

SECTION I. 

NOEMAN AHD BPASI8H DISCOVBEIKB. 

1. Cheibtophbe CoLUMBDe, the son of a wool-carder of the 
city of Genoa, in Italy, is properly called the discovebbb oir 
Ambbica. There seems to be proof; however, that Europeans 
landed on its shores five hundred years before his time. There 
were bold sailors in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, who came 
to he called Sea-Kings. They sailed 
fearlesfiiy over the northern seas in their 
little vessels, and at a very 
early period made settle- 
ments on Iceland and 
Greenland. There are rec- 
ords of voyages virhich 
' theymade from Iceland to ■ bom., s^w- 

a continent southwest from Greenland, as esrly as 
the year of our Lord 1002 ; and learned men believe 
that these Northmen' visited that portion of the 
i United States known as New England,' and perhaps 
,o.T-..N Bailed as far southward as the Delaware nver. 



The people were oalled r 
""■nTo'Btale" 'irf oui' RepuWlo esatwi 



.11 i^.,i .ho ili>nAerer>of Americal What «boilt in- 
. «'"'^T"'"^"rf; '^..-V l^elell' lad N^^wey I VThat dlMoverte. did (hey protaUy make t 



2. There are proofs that the Northmen 
attempted to make settlements in the new 
laud they had discovered ; but they left no 
trace of their presence, unless it be the myste- 
rions old Tower at Newport, Rhode Island, 

which many believe was built by them. If ; 

these voyages were ever known in Soutbem 

Europe, tbey had been long forgotten when 

Columbus proposed to sail westward in search "■" " " " "■ 

of wealthy India by a new route. 

3. At that time Italy was the niistresB of the Mediterranean 
eea, and controlled the commerce of Europe with India, the great 
cape of Asia, for the route thither was through Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia The merchants of Western Europe wished to share with 
Italy in that traffic, but their ships were not allowed to sail unmo- 
lested in the Mediterranean, to Egypt, It was the common belief 
that under the equator was a region of impassable heat. This 
error was at length corrected by Portuguese navigators, who 
sailed around the southern extremity of Africa and went to the 
East through the Indian Ocean. 

4. Lisbon^ from which these navigators sailed, now became an 
attractive place for adventurers. Columbus went there, and mar* 
ried the daughter of an eminent de- 
ceased navigator ; and fi-om his &ther-in- 

law's papers be got much knowledge. 
He was convinced that the earth was 
round; that an unknown continent was 
in the Atlantic ocean ; and that Asia 
might be sooner reached by sailing west- 
ward than by making the long voyi^ 
around Africa. He was also impressed 
with a belief that he was commissioned 
to carry the gospel of Christ to un- commna. 

known heathen. , 

6. In search of knowledge, Columbus made a voy^e to loe- 

Qo«»TIOIi8.— 2. What can yoii tell ■hoiit the NorlhinoDin Amerloal 8, What did ItalT 
do) Whntdid msrohsnUof WHlern Enmpe dulMIO dnt Wbat error wae corncTtad^ 
4. Wli>t<iaDyDttUllab<mtL<ebon,audColnmbugilicrer What were hl« btlteCi I 



U1« greai dlAoom?' 



land and the icy seas beyond, vhere he probably beard vagae 
ramors of the early visits to ^ western ooDtineat. When h« 
returned, he asked first his own countrymen, and then the kings 
of England and Fortngal, to help him fit oat an expedition for a 
voyage of discovery. None bnt King John of Fortngal listened 
favorably, and he did nothing, Colnmbne waited long. At 
length his wife died, and, taking his little son by the band, hc 
started on foot, sad and disconn^ed, to lay bis plans before Fer- 
^jiand and Isabella, the rnlers of Spain. * 

6. The qnoen beca 

his friend,' and with oth 

fitted ont three small i 

sels for Columbus. W 

these he sailed from Pal 

in Andalnsia, on the 3d 

August, 1492, and,aftc 

tedions and perilous yi 

age, he first saw land 

the nth of October 1 

lowing. It was one of i 
Bahamas, now called Oat Island. On the m 
day he went ashore, richly dressed in scarlet, a: 
bearing the banner of the expedition, took p 
session of the country in the name of the ki 
and queen.' The natives received him and his 
With pious feelings be named the island Sax 
Savior. 

V. Colnmbns discovered several other isla 
group the West Indies. On his return he 
great honors, but the monarchs attempted to 
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a Bcciret from the rest of the world for their own adyantage; He 
made several other voya^^es, 



a^d in 1498 discovered the 
Qoast of South America ; yet 
he died io the belief that he 
bad only found a portion of 
Eastern Asia. One of his 
companions revealed the se- 
cret to Amerigo Vespucci, a 
Florentine navigator, who 
explored the cast«m coast 
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Nune or ibe coDiiaent. Bslboi. Florida. Hailco. 

of South America, and published a glowing account of the great 
continent which he claimed to have dis- 
covered. In his honor that continent 
was called Amebica. 

8. Spanish settlements were soon 
made in the West Indies, and expedi- 
tions were sent out from St. Domingo, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico, in search of gold- 
bearing regions which, it was believed, 
lay around them. In 1510, Balboa 
crossed the isthmus of Darien, and dis- 
covered the Pacific ocean, which he 
AHBHoo ««apuoci. called the South sea. He waded into its 

waters in full costume, bearing the Spanish flag, and took pos- 
session of sea and land, in the name of his sovereign. 

9. Inl512, JohnPonce de Leons^ledfrom 
Porto Kico, and discovered the present great 
southern cape of the United States, which he 
named Florida,' Other adventurers followed 
him in the same direction, and made vain at- 
tempts to plant settlements on the coast of 
what is now Florida, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina. In 1517, an expedition under Cordova 
diacovered Mexico ; and bo favorable was his 
report that Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, 
determined to take possession of the ooontry. 
For this purpose he sent a fleet add small 
'"■'°'- army, under the command of Fernando Cortez, 

w"ho by falsehood and treachery obtained possession of the coun- 
try in 1521. 

1. Tbe pictnre gWee a eurnct repreBeDlaUuD of thom armed SpanlHrda who ullempted 
conqnesU fn thfl Stw WorW. , ' 

2. He had been goretnor of PoMo Rico, and had bfen made to believe IbaC on [be DOlgh- 
boring coDtlQsnl nag a foantain vhoao wnUn, when partaken of, would r?Btoro Toaih Is 
oldaite.andperpetDsteit. He was In learch of Ihle fnantaiD wben.on Iht !7tb of March, 
heloDcbed the ahore.aDd found It sDvered with flowfre. It was sl-o Paiquaaile Florea, or 
Easier Sunday, on which ocoaelOD tbe cbarchee were deoorated with flowora. So ha called 
Ibo land Florida. 

QniBTiaie.— 8. What can jvii lell about Bpanteh settlements and aipedltlODa ) What 
ofBillin^t fl. What canyouiellabauttbediecoveryorFlorlda) WbU cati yon tell about 
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10, In 1538, De Soto, a Spanish adventurer, 
wto w&s then governor of Cuba, landed with six 
hundred men in Florida, and marching west- 
ward, in spite of hostile natives, discovered the 
Mississippi river, and explored the country be- 
yond it ahnost to the baae of the Rooky Moun- 
tains. After a march of three thouBand miles, 
during a period of abont three years, De Soto 
died on the Mississippi, and the remnant of his 
followers, having suffered terribly, made their way to a Spanish 
settlement in Mexico. The chief object of all these expeditiftns 



SECTION n. 

ENGLIBU AND FBENCH DIBCOVERIES. 

1. While the Spaniards were searching for gold in the region 
of the Gulf of Mexico, English and French adventurers were on 
the more northerly shores of the continent, on the same errand, 
and for the discovery of a northwest passage to India through the 
Polar seas. Henry the Seventh, king of England, would not 
listen to Cktlumbus;' but when he heard of his wonderful succe^ 
he was willing to give help in a similar undertaking. 

2. John Cabot, a wealthy merchant of 
BriMol, England, hearing of this disposi- 
tion of the king, asked him to aid him- 
self knd his son Sebastian in fitting out 
ezplpring vessels. The king did so. In 
May, 1497, Sebastian Cabot sailed toward 
Greenland with two small ships. When { 
he encountered fields of ice in the polar 
waters, he turned toward the southwest, 
and first saw the American continent on 
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the ragged shores of Labrador. He was the firat discoverer oftbe 
American eonttTietit, Golumbas haviog seen only some of its n^gfa- 
boring iaUiTidt.' 

3. Sebastian waa placed in command of another expedition 
the following year. It was fitted ont by his lather and some 
Bristol merchants for the discovery of a northwest passage to 
India. He was again turned eonthward by ice. He discovered 
Ncwfoandland,' and explored the Atlantic coast aa &r as the pre- 
sent harbor of Charleston. His discoveries gave him great fame. 
In 1S17 he was sent again to the .Polar seas; and in 1526 while in 
the employment of the king of Spain, he explored the coast of Bra- 
sil, in South America, and discovered the great river de la Plata. 
4. The king of France, in the mean time, had 
become interested in these wonderful voyages, 
and in 1523 he employed John Verrawiani, a 
Florentine, to explore the coasts of the mys- 
terious New World. Verrazzani sailed in De- 
cember, and in March first touched the continent , 
at the mouth of the Cape Fear river. He then 
. . . sdled northward, examined the 

itmutisi. coast all the way to Newfound- 
land, and called the entire country New France. 
6. Ten years later, the 
French king was induced 
to attempt the planting of 
settlements in New France, 
and for that purpose he sent 
James Cartier, a native of 
St. Malo, with several ves- 
sels. Cartier reached New- 
" ciiS^^sTiip. foundland early in June, i^.a or tieihci. 

i H™TiKf ™e of N.wfoi.r,dt.nd (^ew tond l.ndj to Jhl. l"^^^™"- ^^^; 
thia diecovemma^y fliheniien from England, Brtltany, and Mormandy went ihlther for 
thoae tremOMB of ifie deep. 

QIIIIT10IIB.-S. Dewrlbe olhcr voyaget and diBCorertu of Bebastlfin Catot on the coart 
of Norib Amfrloa. DtMiibo his dlncoverfet in Btrath Amnrlca. 4. What did the Mug of 
ooiinlryl 6. 'Wlial elee did the FKBch do I WbalcBnyonlflllabonlJanioa C«xticr'adoliiB«t 
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ETeota on ibe Bi. LawrBnee. ProleBtanta la Ftbucs. 

IS34,and soon afterward discovered the moath of tho great river 
.which he named St. Lawrence.' He set up a cross and the anna 
of France on the shore, and took possession of the conntiy in the 
BMoe of the French king. 

6. Cartier commanded another expedition to the St. Lawrence, 
in 163S. Leaving his larger vessels in the mouth of the St. 
Chiles, at the site of Qnebec, he vent in boats to the capital of 
the Indian king of the country, situated where Montreal * now 
stands. He was kindly received, and returning, wintered in his > 
^ips, in the St. Charles. In the spring be decoyed the Indian 
king on board of one of his vessels, and carried him off to France, 
where he died broken-hearted. This wicked act made the Indians 
hate the " pale-facea," as they called Europeans. Other efforts 
were made by the French to plant settlements in New France, 
hut none were snccesaful until seventy years afterward,' 

7. At this period, there was much religious excitement in 
France. The protests of Martin Luther and others against cer- 
tain doctrines and practices of the Roman Catholic Church, had 
made a great disturbance in Europe. Those who favored the ret 
ormation then attempted were called Protestants. These had 
become numerons in France about the year 1660, and there they 
were named Huguenots. They had a powerful friend in Jas- 
per Goligny, high admiral of France. 

l^Mlv SL Idwrence In lbs csleDdiir of the Romnn Ouholte 
CboP 

Z, lied HKfielaga. Ha uqeTided the great hllt In Ibe rciir 

of tbi iBd so Inspired wbb he wltb the Tiew tVom lu enmrnll, 

tbat tl Monl^BeiO, ai Ri^^ Uonntaln, Ibe turns irf Ib« 

a. lade anotber voynge to Ibe Bt. I^wrenee, as a aubar- 

dlnftd ih ds tn Roaoa, a vaaltbT nobleman of Flcardv, In 

FnnsB^flncd ontan expedllloD fbr dlwwrailes aod tetllement In New 
Frauce, by permEeiian of the Freoob Urg. Bb cIiobb Csrtler for bis 
llenlauuit, vba Baited before hie enpelior was ready, In Jane, IMl. 
Cartier aiUnwenC up tbe Bt, Lanrenoe, and found the nallTet innen 
on ueanntofblajwrfldy. He bnllt s fort at Quebec. Francle (whali 
tMltsr known ai Lord of Eobercal) fbllowed, hut the allempt at eettlo- 
nent was a ftllure. Boherval paised up the St. Lawrence, built two 
morefertsnearQuebec.endnreda winter of groHldlatroM, and returned 
to France In tbe hprlng of IMS. Six yeara afterward he a^^ Balled 



ncaUed! What' 



ellgtouB e 
la French 
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Huguenot Settlements. Dioasters. English Navigators. 

8^ The rulers in church and state persecuted the Hugue- 
nots, and Coligny resolved to find a place of refuge for them 
in America. The king gave him authority to do so ; and in Ifeb- 
ruary, 1562, several vessels filled with emigrants left France for 
the new-found world. They landed on the shore near Port Boyal 
entrance, where the Broad river flows into the Atlantic ocean, and 
there built a fort, which they called Carolina, in honor of their 
monarch, Charles (Carlos) the Ninth. This name was afterward 
given to the adjacent portion of the continent, which it still bears. 

9. The attempt to settle at Port Royal &iled. Another was 
made on the bank of the St. John's river, in Florida, and met 
with a most tragical end. The Spanish monarch sent Pedro 
Melendez, a cruel soldier, to drive away: or destroy the French, 
He landed with his followers on the coast of Florida, founded 
the city of St. Augustine, and proclaimed his king monarch of 
all North America. This was in Septgpber^ 1565. He then tell 
upon the Huguenots and massacred about nine hundred men, 
women, and children. De Gourges, a French soldier, avenged the 
death of these people.' Thus ended this first attempt to plant 
settlements in America. 

10. Fugitive Huguenots who were picked up at sea and car* 
ried, to England, told of the beauty and. fertility of the southeni 
coasts of America, and the public attention was turned in that 
direction. Sir Humphrey Gilbert was the first to propose a ^€>nsi- 
ble plan for settlement. With the aid of his young and w^eijthy 
step-brother, Walter Raleigh, he fitted out some vessels, and 
sailed with a number of followers early in 1579. He was driven 
back by storms and Spanish war-vessels. Four years afi^erward 

[1683] he made another attempt. He reached and explored the 

■ ■ »^— ■ III It 

* 

1. De GoursfeB, a fiery soldier of Gaacony, fitted out an expedition to revenge thl« cruel 
act. He Bailed for Florida in three ehips bearing one hundred and fifty men. He attacked 
and captured two Spanish forts on the Bt. John's, and made two hundred men prisoners. 
These he hung upon the trees. He was too feeble to attack the force at St. Augustine, and 
the Spaniards held possession. This was the first x>ermanent European settlement within 
the present domain of the tTnited States. The first house built there was demolished by 
United States troops, during the Civil War that commenced in 1861. 



QuMTiONS.— 8. What did Coligny do? WTiat can you tell about the Huguenots In 
America? Where did they attempt a settlement? 9. What else did the Huguenots do? 
How and by whom wils their new settlement broken up? Who' avenged the act? 'lOt, < 

How came th« English to make voyi^es to the more southern coasts ? What can you tell IL 

about Sir Humphrey Gilbert and his voyages to Amjerica? * 
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Raleigh'' Kxpeaitlom. The)r wnto. 

New England coast, bat his little squadron was destroyed by 
Btorma. GUbert was lost, and only one of bifl vessels returned 
to England. 

1 1 . Raleigh now obtained a charter for himself by which Queen 
Elizabeth made him proprietor of all 

lands that oiight be discovered be- 
tween the Delaware and Santee rivers. 
He sent two ships to explore. They 
entered Albemarle sound, on the coast 
of N<Irth Carolina ; and their comman- 
ders (Amidas and Barlow), returned 
with glowing accounts of the beauty 
and fertility of the country, which they 
had taken possession of in the name 
of Elizabeth. Raleigh was delighted ; 
and the queen, in consideration of h6r un- 
married state, named the region ViEcraiA, and knighted the gal- 
lant proprietor. 

12. Raleigh sent five ships under Sir 
Bichard Grenville the following year 
[1S86], and one hundred emigrants, with 
Ralph Lane as their governor. They 
landed on Roanoke island, in Albemarle 
Bonnd. Being gold-Beekers instead of 
planter^ and haying ofiended the Indians, 
they suffiired for want of food for neariy 
s year, when they embarked for England 

with ffit Francis Drake, who touched at '"" "' ■ilhohb enirs. 
Roanoke^ 

13. Raleigh learned wisdom by £ulure. Instead of gold-seek- 
era he sent iarmers and mechanics, with their fiunilies, in the 
spring of 1587, tofound a colony in Virginia. They were accom- 
panied by John White, an English gentleman, as governor. 
They reached Roanoke in July, and a month afterward, Eleanor 
Dare, a daughter of the governor, gave birth to a girl, whom 



iniun What aeoarredt 



t can yon tail about Watter IWeIgh, and hia flrst eipedltlon lent 
Virabira vaa » named. U. Relate Ihe ndTantarea oTSIr Klehard 
, IS. What otm Tou (ell aboal uotber eipedltlon •ant b)> fialelih 
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they named Virffinia, She was tbe first child of European ■ 
parents bom in America. This colony soon afterward disap'- 
peared. Five times Raleigh sent good marinerB to 
search for them, but in rain. They were, prob- 
ably taken to the continent by the Indians. 

14. Twelve years aft«r the fiulure of Baleigh*i 

ooIonizEition efforts, his friend Bartholomew Ooe* 

nold sailed in a small Tessel for the Ammcan 

coast. That was in March, 1602. After a voyage 

of seven weeks he discovered the continent near 

Nahant, eastward of the site of Boston [May 14], 

and as he sailed southward he discovered and 

, named Gape Cod. He also discovered the islands 

"^ of Kantncket and Martha's Vineyard, and a group 

which he named tbe Elizabeth islands, in honor of his queen. 

On one of them he thought to make a settlement, but the fear 

of Indiana and a lack of supplies caused him to abandon the 

design and return to England. 

16. Gosnold's favorable account of the country caused Bristol 
merchants to send out two ships in the spring of 1603, com- 
manded by Martin Piing. He discovered the coast of Maine at 
Penobscot bay, in Jnne. Sailing westward he explored the bays 
and rivers all the way to Martha's Vineyard,' where be traded 
with the natives, but soon sailed for England. 

16. In 1805, Captain Weymonth, an English navigator, also 
visited Maine, and took possession of the country in the name of 
King James. He decoyed five native on board of bis .vesae), 
and sailed with them for England, leaving behind him, by this 
wioked act, cause for the bitter hatred of the Indians for the 
white people. Pring made another voyj^e the following year 
[1606], and more thoroughly explored the New England coast.' 

17. At about this time the French were ag^ engaged in 

1 Properly Jlfar4m'« Tlneyud, which wsB eo called Id bonorDT Uartln Pring, nhufirat 
bdIIIviiW traffio wllh the Indluu there. 

3. Verse 1, paje 10. 

QDUTrovH.^1<. What cnn TOD telt Abont Bartboloraeir Gc«Do1d'aT0ytigeui<l dlicoverleBl 

■Whiii did he Kllarapi lo dot 16. What can you lell about UarUn PrfnCi voy.ea and di.- ^ 

eoreriee) Id, What did Captain Weymouth do I Whatorlmedld hecommltf What mure J 

can you relate or Frlng I i 
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AiMdie. I>lKoverlei by Chsmpliln uid Hndaoo. 

making explorationB in the direction of the St. Lawrence. De 
MontB, a wealthy Huguenot, obt^ncd a commisBion of viceroy 
orer six degrees of latitude, extending from Cape May to the site 
of Qaebec He sailed with two vessels in the spring of 1604, 
and planted a settlement on the site of Annapolis, N^ova Scotia. 
In the dutnmn he passed over to the St. Croix river, on the ex- 
treme eastern boundary of the United States, and built a fort. 
He returned in the spring, oiganized a colony, called the place 
Port Royal (now Annapolis), and named the whole region now 
inolnded in New Brunswick, Kova Scotia, and the adjacent isl- 
ands, Aoadie, 

16. Having obtained a grant for a temporary monopoly of the 
for trade on the St. Lawrence, De Monts sent Samuel Champlain 
np that river for ti^ffic and exploratlona. Early in the summer 
of 1608 he founded a settlement, and named the place Quebec. 
A year later he ascended the Richelieu or Sorel river, tatd discov- 
ered the beautiful lake in Northeastern New York which bears 
his name, Cbampliun.' 

19. The idta of finding a northern pass^e to India still filled 
the minds of English merchants and man* 
neiB. All attempts to find it in a north- 
westerly direction had been foiled by ice. 
A company of London merchants now de- 
termined to have a search in a northeast- 
erly direction, and for that purpose they 
Sent Hcary Hudson, an eminent navigator, 
tovapd the Polar seas beyond the north- 
erly capee of Europe, in 1607. During 
that wid^tbe following years he made two 
voyages, but ice firmly barred the way. 
The disappointed merchants abandoned the project. 

1. ChHnpMn penetntDi] toiilhwuni BsftiruCrown Point ; p#rhHr« aaDlh of TIconderoEa. 

Wilerford ; satbst thtM emtnent navlgUon, eiplortngtt dllTfrent points, cum* very neir 
meeting In the nlldernnt. Six yenn iftcnranl, ChHmpliiln dlsoowrcd Like Earoii. nnd 
llwre he joined «me Huron Indlani In an eipedlUoD enlnet one or the f\tt JVafimi In 
WeUern New York. 

Odbstioitb.— 17. Wbat did tbe Franob novdal Give nn auonntof Dn Hontii ind bli 
elTbns (o make •eltlemenlj. IS. Whnt piivlle^ whs erantod to Vt MontB, nnd what did 
he dor Describe the voyage nnd dlscoTerlca or CbmnplBln. 1>, What did Ei^llihniea 
DOW do I Deserlbe Uudnon'i Toyegee. 
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Hadioa's eipkmUoiu ajid dliooverlM, 

20. Hndson w»a not disoonraged. He asked the Dutch East 

India Company ' to aid him in an attempt 
to find a northeast passage to India. The 
Amsterdam directors gave it, and on the 
4th of April, J609, he sailed from that city 
in a yacht of eighty tons, named the Half- 
Moon, and steered for Spitzbergen. The 
ice was impassable. Tnniing westward, 
be sailed directly across the Atlantic ooeao, 
iHB HiLF-uooK. toucbed the continent of America at Pe- 
Dobacot bay,' and coasted southward to the capes of Virginia." 

21. It was now August, 1609. Hudson sailed northward, e& 
ploring the coast' and the months of the great rivers, and Ches^ 
peake and Delaware bays, until the beginnitig of September, 
when he entered what is now the harbor of New York, and 
anchored his vessel in the river that bears his name. Up that 
stream he sailed almost to the head of tide-water, and in a small 
boat went as high aa the site of the city of Waterford. In No- 
vember he returned to Europe; and his report of the beautiful 
country be had discovered set in motion those commercial opera- 
tions which resulted in the formation of the Dutch West India 
Company, and the founding of a Dutch colony in America.* 

22. Now, early in the seventeenth century, commenced the 
period of settlements in the New World. The leading commer- 
cial nations of Western Europe, namely, England, France, Spain, 
and Holland, perceived that a way was opened not only for 

1. Thli comjwflj^ VBB OfgAnlzed In Amflterdoni 
rhey became powerful ; made OODquesU ; foUDd< 
DterooiiMe with Japnn. 

2. Verse 15, pi«e SO. 
E. ThecTeKDt Gftpe« HenrynidCharlei.iittheeatniaee loChee&penKebiy. Th*7w«B 

■D nBBieiJ bv CaplBln Cbriaioplier Newport, In bonor of the bodb of (he tbea reigning king 

4. Whtle'on s inbcequent voyue In ■eareh ot m northwcft pnewge, Hudson dlecorered 
Ibe great Dorthem bay Inet bears hla name. He waa there fw>»n Id Uie loo during tbe win- 
came mntlnona. Tbey finally adzed HudeoD, bound bli i>rnie, and plaalne him and hla mo, 
andaeveneickcniDpaiitDns, In an open boat.eet ihem adrift upon Che coldwUere. Tbei 
were never heard of afterward. Hodion left Tery Inlerestlng aoconnla of hla Tojajos, end- 
ing with the discovery of the rivet that beaia hla name. 

QDiiTiom.— SOi What did Hudaun i 
ployed by the Dutch Kaat India Comp 
ploratlona, and the diacovery of a rivei 
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Discoveries and discoverers. 



profitable traffic, 
but for the found- 
ing of colonies and 
empires from 
which the parent 
states might re- 
ceive almost un- 
limited tribute to 
national wealth 
and national glo- 
ry; and they en- 
tered upon those 
vast enterprises 
which led to the 
founding of States 
and the creation 
of our Republic, i 
When we contem- 
plate these voy- 
ages across the 
stormy Atlantic, 
and consider the 
limited geographi- 
cal knowledge of 
the navrgatora, the 
frailty of their ves- 
sels and equip- 
ments, the vast la- 
bor and constant 
privationsendured 
by them, we are 
compelled to rank 
those sailors 
Among the genuine 
heroes of history. 




QuEBTioiis.— 22L What have you to say about the discoveries and discoverers mentioned 
in this chapter? What did the nations of Western Europe expect and do f 



OHAPTEE III. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

SECTION !• 

1. The act of forming a settlement is not equivalent to the 
establishment of a colony or the founding of a state. It ia the 
first and important step toward such an end, and may or may not 
show permanent results. When a settlement becomes permanent, 
and local laws for its government are framed and obeyed, it then 
assumes the character of a colony ^ the parent of a stcUe. It seems 
proper, therefore, to consider the period of settlements^ as distinct 
&om that of colonial organization. The former period extends, 
in reference to the domain of the United States, from 1607 to 
1733. The first permanent settlement within that domsdn, was 
made in 

s 

ViEGINIA. 

2. The English claimed dominion over a belt of territory ex- 
tending from Cape Fear, in North Carolina, to Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, and indefinitely westward. This was divided into two 
districts. One extended from the vicinity of New York city 
northward to the present southern boundary of Canada, including 
the whole of New England, and westward of it, and was called 
North Virginia. This territory was granted to an association 
in the west of England, called the PlymoiUh Company, The 
other district extended from the mouth of the Potomac south- 
ward to Cape Fear, and was called South Virginia. This was 

QiTSSTiONS.— 1. Define the difference between a settlement and a colony. What was the 
period of settlements in America ? Where was the first permanent settlement within the 
territory of lhe>United States? 2. Whnt was the extent of the claims of England to terri- 
tory In America ? How was It divided ? and what names were given to the owners ? 



J 
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Changes in society. King James. Bettlements attempted. 
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granted to a company, chiefly residents of London, called the 
London Company.^ The intermediate domain of almost two 
hundred miles was a dividing line so broad that disputes about 
tenitory could not occur, as neither company was allowed to 
make settlements more than fifty miles beyond its own boundary. 

3, At that time great changes in society were visible in Eu- 
rope, and especially in England. The printing-press was diffus- 
ing knowledge widely, and the feudal system of government, 
which kept great masses of men in ignorance and slavery, was 
rapidly giving way to more generous laws and usages.' Had 
King James the First, then the reigning monarch, been a wise 
and good man, he might have been a blessing to his people and 
to mankind, by encouraging freedom of thought and action. 

4. King James was not a wise and good man.^ The charters 
which he gave to the Virginian companies, allowed to the people 
who were to form colonies under them, no rights of self-govern- 
ment as a community. They were to be controlled by a council 
appointed by the king ; and they, in turn, were made responsible 
to a supreme council residing in England, also appointed by the 
king. Yet there were men enough who hoped to better their 
fortunes by a change, to allow the companies to attempt settle- 
ments at once. 

6. The Plymouth Company made the first attempt at settle- 
ment, and failed. The London Company were more fortunate. 
In December, 1606, they sent three ships, under the command of 
Captain Christopher Newport, with one hundred and five emi- 
grants, to make a settlement on Roanoke island.'' They did not 

1. Tl^d chief members of the compiiny were Thomas Hanham, Bir John and Raleigh CHl- 
hort (sons of 8ir Humphrey Gilbert), William Parker, George Popham, Sir John Popham 
<Lord Chief Justice of England), and Sir Fernando Gorges. (Jovemor of Plymouth Fort. 

2l The nature of feudal laws may bo illustrated by this single example : William, the 
Korman conqueror of England, divided the land of that country into parts, called haroniesy 
mid gave them to certain of his favorites, who became masters of the conquered people on 
their respective estates. For these gifts, and certain privileges, the barons^ or masters, were 
to fnrnisn the king with a stipulated amount of money, and a stated number of men for 
soldiers, when required. The people had no voice in this matter, nor in any public affairs, 
and were made essentially slave's to the barons. Out of this state of things cniginated the 
exclusive privileges yet enjoyed by the nobility of Europe. The people have been emanci- 
I>ated from this vassalage, and the ancient forms of feudal power have disappeared. 

8. Verse 12, page 19. 

QuBSTiONS.— 3. What can you say of society In Europe ? What were producing changes t 
What can you say of King James ? 4. What kind of government d|d he allow to the colo- 
nists t 6. What did the Plymouth Company do? What did the Londpn Company dot Tell 
about the voyage of Newport and emigrants, and their landing-place. > 
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SngMtb OD tha June* River. 



arrive on the American coast until April, 1607, when they were 
driven hj a storm into Chesapeake bay. They discovered and 
Bailed tip the Powhatan river, and on a beautiful peDinsula,' fifty 
miles from its mouth, they landed and commenced building. They 
named the river James, and the capital of the new empire, James- 
town , in honor of the king. 

6. Among the passengers was Bartholomew Gosnold,* the pro- 
jector of the expedition, and Captain John Smith, a great military 

adventurer and energetic man. The latter 
was one of the council appointed by the 
king to rule the colony.' They chose Ed- 
ward Maria Wingficld president, and com- 
menced the bnsiness of founding a staC& 
Newport, Smith, and others then explored 
I the river as far as the site of Richmond, 
f visited Powhatan,' the powerful Indian 
emperor of that region, and returned much 
gratified. In June, Newport sailed for 
England for more settlers and provisions. 

7. A greater portion of these adventurers were poor materials 
for the constraction of a state. There was no family among 
them, and only twelve laborers and mechanics. The others were 
"gentlemen," many of whom were idle, vicious, and dissolute, 
and unworthy associates of Gosnold and others who were anxious 
to found a permanent empire in the New World. They were 
consumers and not producers ; and it soon became evident that if 
they did not plant, famine might overtake them. 
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Traublea In VirglnU. Caplain SmEth Bod Paeabontu. 

8. Famine did come Boon. A larger portion of the provisions 
had been spoiled during the long TOjage.' The Indians around 
them were unfriendly, and withheld food. Sickness attacked 
them ; and early in Septemher, one half of the emigrants were 
dead. Gosnold had perished with them. President Wingfield 
attempted to abandon the colony with the remainder of good 
supplies, and escape in a small vessel left by Newport. He was 
arrested and dismissed from office. RatcMe, his successor, was 
no better, and the suffering people chose Captain Smith to preside 
over them. He soon brought confusion into order, and made the 
Indians fear and like him SO much that they brought com to 
Jamestown. 

9. Smith's energy was wonderful and nsefnl. With the com 
brought by the neighboring Indians, and the coming of wild fowl 
on the water, food was made plentiful in October. Then Smith, 
with a few men, started to explore the snrrounding country. 
They ascended the Chickahominy river, where Smith was cap- 
tured by the Indians, and his companions were slain. He was 
carried to the emperor Powhatan, on the York river, who re- 
ceived him with cool dignity, 

10. A solemn council decided that 
Smith must die, and he was led out to 
execution. His head was placed upon 
a stone, and the heavy clubs of the exe- 
cutioners were raised to crush it, when 
Pocahontas, a child of "ten or twelve 

years," the favorite daughter of Pow- ' 

hatan, nished Jrom her Other's side, and 
casting herself upon the captive, be- 
sought the king to spare his life. Pow- 
hatan consented, and Smith was con- 
ducted in safety to Jamestown by a 
guard of twelve men, after an absence of seven weeks. He found 

1. Verse I, page 2S. 

QminoBB,— 8. What hippmed in ITtb colonyt Whst did the Indlane dot WTntdld 
Pro«tdent WlngflBld atlempt to dol What Wiia donat What did Captala Smflh dol 
B. How waa the colony rBllaved fWm famine? WhMean vou tell about Smllh'iMploratlonj 
and M> captivity t 10. Relate bow Smith iraa prepnred for eircnllon, and -mm caved bT 
Ponabanlu. What waa the condition of Ibe colony upon Smlth'i ratorn I 
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Gold Seekers. First European vomen In Virginia. 



everything in disorder on his return. Only forty men were liv- 
ing, and a greater portion of these were on the point of escaping 
to the West Indies.* 

11. Newport returned to Virginia early in 1608, with pro- 
visions and immigrants.' Thesfe were no better than the first 
adventurers, and instead of planting, nearly all of them engaged 
in gold-hunting. They could think and talk of nothing else. 
Even Newport was employed in the business, and carried a ship- 
load of worthless yellow earth to England, under the impression 
that it contained a vast amount of the precious metal. 

12. Smith vainly remonstrated against the idleness and folly 
around hinu It increased rather than diminished. He turned 
in disgust from Jamestown, and with a few followers in an open 
boat, he traveled, during ninety days, in the summer of 1608, 
three thousand miles, exploring the country northward, on land 
and water, as far as the interior of Pennsylvania. He constructed 
a pretty accurate map of the region he traveled over. 

13. It was now the autumn of 1608. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember, Newport arrived with seventy immigrants. Among 
them were two women, the first of European birth ever seen in 
Virginia. These immigrants were similar to the others ; and after 
the most strenuous efforts of Captain Smith for two years to in- 
duce the settlers to become planters, only forty acres of land were 
under cultivation. They depended upon the Indians for most 
of their food. 

14^ In 1609 the Lo ^flf^Ti nnmpfl,^y nhf.mnp<1 n. new charter, 

and'Tl^ord De la Warr (Delaware), an enlightened peer, was 
appointed governor of Virginia for life. Toward the middle of 
June, Newport was sent over with a squadron of nine ships and 

1. Smith wrote an earnest IMter to the supreme council, saying : "I entreat you rather 
send but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, sardeners, blacksmiths, masons, and diggers of 
trees' roots, well provided, than a thonaand such as we have." 

2. The terms emigrant and immigrant may be applied to the same person, but under 
different circumstances. We use the word emigrant when a person leaves our country to 
settle in another. We use the word immigrant when a person comes to settle in our country. 



Questions.— 11. What can you tell about Newport and the immigrants who came with 
him? 12. What did Smith do? Give an account of his grand exploration of the country 
northward ? 13. What can you tell about another arrival of immigrants ? What were their 
characters? What showed their improvidence ? 14. Whom did the London Company send 
as governor ? What can you tell about Newx>ort and other immigrants f Name the commis- 
Bioners sent t What happened ? 
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five hundred emigrants,* accompanied by IlBuleiliiiTOovemor 
Sir Thomas Gates, and George Somers.* These two, with New- 
port, were appointed commissioners to rule the colony until De 
la Warr's arrival. A storm dispersed the squadron, and the 
vessel bearing the three commissioners was wrecked on one of 
the Bermuda islands. 

15. Seven vessels reached Jamestown in safety, and fix>m 
them were landed a more vicious company of immigrants than 
had yet been seen there. They regarded Virginia as a paradise 
for bad men. In the absence of the commissioners they acknowl- 
edged no ruler. But Smith boldly asserted and maintained his 
authority, until an accident compelled him to go to England for 
surgical aid. 

16. Now was a season of carelessness and suffering. Pro- 
visions were soon exhausted. The Indians withheld supplies, and 
resolved to destroy the intruders. Famine was quicker than 
they. The winter and spring of 1610 was remembered as "the 
starving time." Within six months after Smith left, only sixty 
of the ^ve hundred settlers were alive. These would have been 
destroyed but for the interposition of Pocahontas. The time for 
the massacre was fixed. The loving Indian maiden' hastened 
to Jamestown on a stormy night, revealed the plot, made the 
suffering people watchful, and saved their lives. 

17. The commissioners* reached Jamestown in June, 1610, 
and found the remnant of settlers on the verge of starvation. 
Gates determined to abandon the place, sail to Newfoundland,* 
and distribute the sufferers among the English fishermen there. 
They all left in four small vessels called pinnaces, but on the very 
next day they met English ships, with Lord de la Warr's pro- 
visions and immigrants, ascending the James river. That night 

1. See note 2, page 28. 

2, DomestJc animals were now first taken to Virginia. They consisted of six mares^ne 
horse, six hundred swine, a few sheep and goats, and five hundred domestic fowls. Two 
years later one hundred cows and some other cattle were brought over. 

8. Verse 10, page 27. 

4. Gates, Bomers, and Newport. 6. Verse 3, page 10. 

QviSTTOHS. — ^15. What can von tell about the arrival of vessels and emigrants at James- 
town ? How did they behave f What did Captain Smith do? 16. Relate what occurred to 
the settlers after Smith left them. How was the colony saved from entire destruction f 
n. Relate what happened on the arrival of the commissioners. How was the colony saved 
from dispersion f \vhat did the colonists do f 
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hymns of joy and thanksgiving for a great deliverance were 
heard in Jamestown. 

18. From this time prosperity attended the settlement. In 
September, 1611, Gates, who had returned to England, came with 
six ships and three hundred inmiigrants, most of whom were 
sober and industrious men. A radical change in the domestic 
policy was made. Hitherto the land had been worked in com- 
mon for the benefit of the whole community, and the industrious 
provided food for the lazy. Now a few acres of land were as- 
signed to each man for his exclusive use. The community system 
was abandoned, and industry, on private account, created an 
ample supply of food for all. 

19. At the beginning of 1613, there were one thousand Eng- 
lishmen in Virginia. They had planted new settlements in the 
neighborhood of Jamestown, and but little seemed wanting to 
insure permanent success but the friendship of the Indians. The 
emperor, Powhatan,* was sullen and unfriendly ; but his feelings 
were now changed by a remarkable event. Captain Argall, a 
sort of buccaneer, at the head of a foraging party, stole Poca- 
hontas and carried her on board of his vessel, under the pretense 
of extorting a treaty of peace and friendship from her father. 
There a mutual attachment grew up between her and John Rolfe, 
a young Englishman of good family. He instioicted her in let- 
ters and religion ; and with the consent of Powhatan, she received 
the rite of Christian baptism, and became the wife of Rolfe, in 
1613. The emperor was ever afterward the warm friend of the 
English. 

20. Yet another element of success in founding a state was 
wanting. There were no families in Virginia, and few settlers 
expected to spend their lives there. This want was afterward 
supplied, and meanwhile the settlers prospered greatly. They 
cultivated the tobacco plant, as well as grain and vegetables for 

1. Verse 10, page 27. 



QuBSTiOKS.— 18. What can yon pay of the Virginia colony at this time f What did Gates 
do? What chanse took place in Virginia? 19. How many Englishmen were in ViNrinia in 
1613? What had they done ? What was the dispoaition of Powhatan ? What did Captain 
Argall do ? V^hat ca n vo n tell about Rolfe and Pocahontas ? 20. What was lacking for the 
founding of a state ? What can you tell about the cultivation of tobacco? 



food; and bo rapidly did the former gain in favor that it soon be- 
came, not only an article for export, but the currency of the country. ' 



21. A happy change took place in public affairs in Virginia 
in 1619, when George Yeardly became governor of the colony. 
He abolished martial law, released the planters from feudal ser- 
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vice to the colony,' and established 3 representative goTemroent, 
by which the people had a voice in the public coancils. On the 
28th of Jane, 1619, the first representative assembly ever con- 
vened in America met at Jamestown, and then and there the 
foundations of the commonwealth were laid. Within two years 
afterward, one hundred and fifty reputable young women were 
Bent over to become wives foe the planters ; and hornet, the most 
adhesive materials for the foundation of a state, were created. 



SECTION II. 



NEW TOEK. 



i. We. have observed that Henry Hudson's discoveries set in 
motion important commercial enterprises by the Dutch.' So 
early as 1610, Amsterdam directors of the Dutch 
East India Company ' sent a ship from the Texel, to 
traffic with the Indians on the Maaritius or Hudson 
river, in iurs and peltries. During the same year 
the ffalf-Moon was also sent on a similar errand, 
and a trading station was soon established on Man- 
hattan island, on which the city of New York now 
stands. 

2. Some of these adventurers cruised along the 
New England coast' and opened the way for trap- 
pers and traders as &r east as. Narragansett bay. 
D«,i;uii*s[iBaji. Q([jg,.g ^gjjj. pp tjjg Hudson and traded with In- 
dians two hundred miles from the sea. They built Fort Nassau' 



fi. Named In tioiioroflhopopnlsi 

QonsTtOBB.— ai. WhatohmiBB no 
GoTcrnorYsanlleyilo) How were ...„ ..,...>..,™..- ... .u„. 
Whal happy c.vpnl for the colpnv occurred In ItJlBI-l. What did Hud 
Whatdldiomeof thedfrMtuMof ths Dutch EmI Indin C"in|«inydo in iBiu) wnalMO 
you tell about the HaV-Moon and Manhattan Islandl 2. What iii, Datcb ulTeDturara do 
•BBtwurd, and up the Bud»n river t 
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and a trading bouse, on a email island below the site of Albany, ' 
in 1614; and nine years later (1623) they founded the city of 
Albany, and built Fort Orange' there. 

3. In the autumn ot 1614, the States General* of Holland gave 
to a company of Amsterdam merchants a monopoly of the trade 
in America from Cape May to N^ova Scotia, and the territory was 
named Nkw Nbtherlahd. The trade was very 
profitable; and in 1621 these merchants and others 
were incorporated the Dutch West India Com- 
pany. Ample political powers were given to 
them. The territory was erected mto a province I 
of Holland, and the armorial distinction of a 
count was granted. ' b,^l o, „^ man- 

4. In 1623, the Dutch West India Company '■"°- 
commenced operations vigorously. In April, of that year, they 
sent thirty femilies of French Protestants who had taken refuge 
in Holland, to make a settlement in New Netberland. Cornelius 
Jacobsen May was sent with them as governor. Most of the 
femilies settled on the site of Brooklyn, opposite New York, and 
a few made their home where Albany now stands. In that year 
(1623) the foundations of the commonwealth of New York were 
laid. 

1 tTHRiiidlTi honor oftbe renowned WimsmofOnnOT. 

5. AlcgtalRll™ body, sniweriig, In adegrep, lo our CongTM". 

6. BoreTvl hundred ysHre HKO tbere were Ibxvg dlBtrlcli of country ^n Entrland iindoa tbo 
Continent, Rovemed by enrls, who wero eubjecl lo the cmwn, honever. Tlir» dielili^li were 
culled counliM, and the liBinela lUll retaUied, even in IhePnilcd eialM. Bnd iudicBtei cer- 
tnln JudioUl and other juriadiclloTi. ISew NelherUnd wsg conglltulcd n oounl; of HolIaDd, 
hAvlnif nil the Individual privllewa apportalniDv lo an paiidom, or si'piirnle rovernmenl. 
The armorial dlslinoHon of an earr.m muni, wai aklnd of oap, called coronet, afen over the 
•biold in the shove fngrsved reprvsenlation ot the seal of Neir Netherlnnd. The flinre of a 
beacpr,onlbeebli.ld, Kemblemallc of the Hudton river re^ione, where that auloialaEaundcd, 

QuBBiioFs.— S. How wee New Kelherland ftirmedt Tell of the esinblinhment of the 
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SECTION ra. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. The \Hymouth Company y we have observed, was at first 
unsuccessful. The country northward of the domain of the Lon^ 
don Company was almost unknown, excepting its sea-coasts, 
until 1614, when the intrepid Captain John Smith' went there, 
and with only eight men explored its bays and rivers, and much 
of the country far inland from the Penobscot to Cape Cod.* He 
constructed a map of the country, and called the region New 
England. 

2. Smith was ordered to New England, to plant a settlement, 
in 1615. His vessel was captured by a French pirate, and Smith 
and his whole company were carried to France. He escaped to 
England in an open boat, and aroused the company to new exer- 
tions. Finally, in 1620, a new charter was granted, and forty of 
the wealthier and powerful men of the realm were incorporated 
The Council op Plymouth. The territory confided to their 
charge embraced more than a million of square miles, between the 
fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of latitude, and westward in- 
definitely. This vast monopoly, composed chiefly of speculators 
and mercenary adventurers, was not a good instrument for found- 
ing a state. 

3. "What rich and powerful men could not do, a few humble 
Christian men and women performed. In the same year when 
this new charter was granted [1620], a company of pious people 
in Holland, who had been driven to that noble asylum by perse- 
cution several years before, crossed the Atlantic and founded a 
permanent and powerful state. They and their friends in faith 
and practice in England were called Puritans, in derision, because 
they abstained from indulgence in the follies and vices of their 



1. Verse 6, page 26. 2. Verse 14, page 20. 

Questions.— 1. What can you tell a>>out New England, and exploration and n|in1ng of it 
by Captain Smith ? 2. What was Smith directed to do ? Relate nis adventures. What can 
you tell about a new charter? What was the extent of the territory embraced in it t Who 
composed the owners? 3. What can you tell about good i)eople driven from England? 
What were they called? 
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time, and endeavored to lead lives marked by goodness and puri- 
ty. Because the Puritans dissented from the practices of the 
Chnrch of England,' and refused to conform to them, they were 
also called Dissenters and NonconformiBts, 

4. Among the devout men who fled from 
England was the Reverend John Robinson, pas- 
tor of a dock gathered in the northei'n counties. 
Informed that there was "freedom of religion for 
all men in Holland," he fled thither, with hia 
people [1608], and established a church at Ley- 
den. They were soon joined by others from their 
native conntry. Their parity of life and lofty in- 
dependence commanded the admiration of the 
Dutch ; and their loyalty to the country from 
which they had been driven was respected as a i pitettii. 
noble virtue. 

6. The narratives of the Dutch traders to America made 
Robinson and his people, who felt they were only FUgrims, 
determine to go to that land, where they might dwell in peace, 
and worship God in their own way. They obtained leave of the 
Plymouth company to settle in North Virginia. They formed a 
partnership with some London merchants, who famished capital 
for the enterprise,' and, in the snmmer of 1620, many of them 
embarked for America, in two vessels, the Speedweil and the May- 
Flower. 

6. The Speedwell did not proceed far before the courage of the 

1 Tbo nntlniHl ebnnh in Enslnnd vni Romtin Cathollo for a \naa lime, nnti] King 
Heaiy the El^hlh qDnriFled wllh Ifae head of that rhuroh. Tbe vicloua kihg asked Pope 
JuIIdi 111. to divorce him from big aneen, CBlhaHnc gf Aragon, in gider that he rnlgbt 
marr; Ibe besuliftit Anne Ktleyn. The pope properly refuBed lo give hta >anclkin la the 



2. The aervloet of each emigrant were vBlned aa a capllnl of len pOHnds, and belonged (o 
the eompany. All prufile were lo be reeerved lill Ihe en^ nf aevnn years, nhcn sll the landa, 

divl">^ "among*! fe^sba^bo^deni, acooratng lo" Ih 'ir'^re^pMllro inteK^s. ' T'bia wa/aoom- 

in our day, under the'r<'aHctlv°el'l^"e"^ Uommunlim Fouri^er^m.^fBtMhoiim. It foiled 
to sccompliab iti Intended purpoH, nod vaa aliandaMed^ 



QiTMTicMg.— <. Whut ram yon 
I. Whit cHlied BoblnaoD and^bli 



tell about John Robini' 
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captain and company failed, and both ships returned to port. 
The May-Flower sailed again on the 6th of September, with forty 
men, most of them heads of families. 
The whole company nambei-ed one 
hundred and one. After a boisterous 
passage of sixty-three days, she was 
anchored within Cape Cod. Her peo- 
ple had already entered into a written 
covenant, in the form of a constitu- 
tion of government, and elected John 
Carver to be their governor. That 
mr-FLowit ^^^ ^ sublime act performed in the 

cabin of the May-Flow^.^ 

7. On the 22d of December, 1620, these FUgrim Ihthera, as 

they are lovingly called, landed on a bare rock, in the midst of 

Gnow, on the dreary coast of Massachusetts bay. They named 

the landing-place New Plymouth. There they suffered ten-ibly. 

At one time there were only seven men able to take care of the 

sick. Governor Carver and his wite died, and so 

did nearly one-hall' of the immigrants, before the 

spring blossoms appeared. The survivors per^ 

severed. They buUt houses and planted grain; they 

prospered, and others came; and there, in the year 

1620, the foundations of the commonwealth of 

•"■"""'■""■■' Massachusetts were laid, 

1. The fonowlne la a copy of the InMrimieiit ■ '■ In the ni 

names are niiderwriltf n, Ihe loyal >ub]Fct8 of nur dread toTerelEU Lord, KInt 

prace of God, of Qroat BrlUlii, Frnnce, end Ireland, Klnj, Defender of th ~ 

Ing UDderUken, for the gtory of Ood and the edvanoement of the ChriitUu ,,.,.„,.„„ uuu< 

of our kliiK and conntry, avoyage to plant the first colony in the northern part of Vipniiili 



preeervellon, and fui 
iotp. nnd frame Joat 



furtheranoe of the endi aforeu 



mr ioverelKn l^rrt, King 

Scotland the Fifty fonrlh. 

i. This wBH the throne 



of the May-Ftower. What srcat thine did the Pilgrln 

...II ..fc^..,.. .w.. I — .iE..._.,r.k„ EHi^..:....* -J^j] f^ j]j 
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Settlement of New Hampahire and Maine. King James. 



SECTION IV. 

NEW HAMPSHIBE. 

1. A territory, which was named Laconia^ extending from the 
Merrimac river eastward to the Kennebec river, and inland to 
the St. Lawrence, was granted to Sir Ferdinand Gorges and 
John Mason, in 1622. Gorges was secretary to the council of 
Plymouth. Some settlements were immediately attempted, but 
it w&,8 seven years before a permanent one was established. This 
was effected in 1629, by the Rev. Mr. Wheelwright, who pur- 
chased from the Indians the wilderness between the Merrimac 
and Piscataqua rivers, and founded Exeter. 

2. In the same year [1629], Mason became sole proprietor 
of Laconia, and the domain was named New Hampshire. He 
built a house on the site of Portsmouth.* Settlements were ex- 
tended eastward as far as Machias, and the western limits of 
Acadia, the French province, were fixed at Penmquid Point, be- 
tween the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers. In 1641, the scattered 
settlements became dependents of the flourishing colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and remained so till 1680, when New Hampshire 
became a royal province, and its foundations as a commonwealth 
were laid. 



SECTION V. 

MAKTLAND. 

1. The conceited bigot. King James, persecuted the Puritans 
for non-conformity to the usages of the estabhshed church, and 
the Roman Catholics were subjected to still haraher treatment. 
But he was fickle arid inconsistent ; and men of both parties were 
found at times among his friends and counsellors. 

« 

1. Mason had been governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire county, England, and these 
name* were given inmemory of his former residence. 

Questions.— 1. What can you tell about Laconia? Who was Gorges, and what did he 
do? What can you tell about a settlement in that region ? 2. What did Mason do? What 
can you toll about settlements in New Hampshire and eastward ? What did the settlements 
become ?— 1. What can you tell about King James f 
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2. Among the most influential Roman Catholics vas Geoi^e 
Calvert, an active member of the London Company, and secre- 
tary of Btate. James created him Lord Baltimore (an Irish peer- 
age) in 1S21, and granted him many personal favors. He visited 
Vii^nia ia 1628, and resolved to establish a oolony of Roman 
Catholics there. King Charles, successor of James,' readily 
granted a charter, bat before it was completed [June, 1632] Lord 
Baltimore died. His son and successor, Cecil, received the char- 
ter, and the domiun granted lay partly within the apace 'between 
the lines of the London and Plymouth company's grants.' In 
honor of Charles, Queen, Henrietta Marie, the young peer named 
the province Maryland.' 

3. The first settlers in Maryland, 
who were mostly Roman Catholics, 
sailed from England on the 2d of 
December, 1633, with Leonard Cal- 
vert, brother of Cecil, as their gov- 
ernor.' They arrived in March, 1634, 
and founded the town of St. Mary, 
which was made the capital of the 
colony. 

4. The charter of Maryland was so 
liberal, that it invited settlers of every 

oioii,, ncovK toiD aiLiiHoiB. ]jjj,^. a„^ Calvert treated the Indians 
BO justly, that they were always friendly. Prosperity attended 

1. KiDg jBmei died In IBib. 

2. It wudeflned Id tb? chiirtFr ueilfindlne>JoD<iesob aldeoftbsCheHtK'ake bsy, n«m 
theaothlotheMthdeitreeof lailtado, Iib wenfcrn boondary being the Has of the PolomBO 
riier. At tbi> time the Londaa Company was diwolved, uid Ihrj teHi over which l( held 

B, She W88 ■ BiBler of Louis the ^Mrlepnth, of Francs, Uarii le Marvin Engllah. 

In 1631, WJllfam CUyborne olilslncd a llMnM from the king to trnfllc wllh the Indians ; and 
whon Calvert and hln company came, ho had two Battlements, one on Kent Island nearly 

bann'ah" uS refna^d^o MtnowlcdJeMr?^'thori't7"f Baltimore, and To nble Bi8?ed'!''He 
collected Ma peopiB on the easlorn shore of Maryland In 1836, wllh a delorinl nation to defend 

IT. ..,.. ,1r.^i.-„j n. tf. ™ A . .„ -c^ .1 J p„_ r.[„i -af, -.^.„i„- * i-j7._a. 
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the settlers from the begmning. A pure democracy was estab- 
lished as a form of govermnent ; * and on the 8th of March, 1635, 
the first legislative assembly met at St. Mary. Then was founded 
the commonwealth of Maryland. 



SECTION VI. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1. Adrian Block, a Dutch navigator,' discovered the Connecticut 
river in 1614, and, not long afterward, Dutch traders were on its 
banks. They ill-treated and exasperated the Indians,' and were 
soon compelled to erect a small fort for their own protection from 
the savages. This fort was a little below the site of Hartford. 

2. In 1630, the Council of Plymouth granted a large domain 
in the region of Connecticut to the earl of Warwick, who, the fol- 
lowing year, transferred all his rights thereto to several distin- 
guished English gentlemen. The boundary of the province was 
defined as from the "Narraganset river" in the east, to the Pacific 
ocean on the west. The Dutch were disturbed, and claiming ju 
risdiction over the Connecticut valley by right of priority of 
occupation, determined to maintain their position by force, if ne 
cessary.* 

3. The first attempt at settlement by the English was made in 
the autumn of 1633, when a party, under Captain Holmes, ascended 
the river in a sloop with the frame of a house. The Dutch at the 
fort ordered him to stop, but he sailed by unmolested, and set up 
his house on the site of Windsor, a few miles above Hartford. 

1. That is, every freeman was allowed to vote in the assembly. As the members in- 
creased, this was found to be inconvenient, and in 1639 a representative government was 
formed. 

2. Verse 2, page 32. 

8. An Indian chief was taken on board a Dutch vessel, and was not released until a ran- 
torn of one hundred and forty fathoms of wampum (verse 4, page 6) had been paid. The 
outrage was never forgiven. 

4. They had placed two cannon in their fort, and made it a formidable obstruction to the 
navigation for an enemy. 

Q.UB8TI0H8.— 4. What can you tell about the Maryland charter, and the founding of the 
commonwealth?—!. Who discovered the Connecticut river I What can you tell about the 
Dutch on its banks? 2. What did the council of Plymouth do in 1680? What were the 
boundaries of Connecticat? How did it affect the Dutch ? 3. Describe the first attempt at 
settlement in Connecticut. What did the Dutch and Captain Holmes dot 
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4. Holmes's eettlement floarished, and tvo years later a band 
of immigrantB from MassachnsettB Bay, sixty in namber (men, 
women, and diildren), with cattle, mode their way to the Con- 
necticut through the dreary wilderness.' They 
sutfered much on the way, and more after their 
arrival. Relief came in the spring. They 
built a small house for public worship on the 
site of Hartford, and there, in April, 1636, the 

, first court, or organized government, was held. 

' At ahont the same time, a fort was built near 
the mouth of the Connecticut river, and the - 
settlement there was named Saybrook. 

5. In June, 1636, about one hundred emigrants from Boston, 
led by Reverend Thomas Hooker, made their way through the 
wilderness to the Connecticut river. They reached that stream 
on the 4th of July, and a greater portion of them settled around 
the little house of woi-ship on the site of Hartford, while others 
founded WethersSeld, and Springfield far up the valley. 

6. Great trouble soon appeared. Between the powerful tribes 
of the Karraganset and Mohcgan Indians, was a warlike one 
called Peqnods, who were enemies to both. Because the white 
people were friendly with both their foes, the Pequods were 
jealous. They kidnapped white children, and sometimes mur- 
dered settlers in the forests. At length they sought an alliance 
with the Narragansets, in an efibrt to exterminate the intruders. 
The design was prevented by Roger Williams, of Massachusetts 
Bay, who had won the respect of the Indians in what is now 
Rhode Island.' 

7. During the winter and spring of 1637, the Pequods made 
murderous r^ds into the Connecticut valley, in small numbers. 
At length the leaders of the settlers there declared war against 
the Pequods, whose chief, Sassacus, lived between the Thames 
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and Mystic rivers. Their brethren in Massachusetts Bay agreed 
to aid them. White people, and Mohegans under the great 
Uncas, went by water to Rhode Island. There other white 
people, and Narragansets under Miantonomoh, joined them, and 
the little allied army, full five hundred strong, under Captains 
Mason and Underbill, brave leaders, marched westward to 
attack the strongholds of the Pequods. 

8. Before dawn on the 5th of June, 1637, the principal fort of 
the Pequods, on the Mystic river, was surprised ; and more than 
six hundred men, women, and children perished by weapons and 
fire. The blow was unexpected and appalling. Sassacus and his 
followers made no resistance ; they fled westward in terror, and 
were utterly dispersed. A nation had perished in a day. The 
New England Indians were filled with awe ; and for foity yeare 
the white people were unmolested by them. 

9. While pursuing the Pequods along the region of Long 
Island sound, the sagacious Puritans discovered the beauty and 
fertility of the country, and in the autumn of 1637, a few adven- 
turers built a hut on the site of New Haven. In the spring of 
1638, others, with the Rev. John Davenport, amved. They 
purchased lands of the Indians, founded the city of New Haven, 
and made the Bible their guide in matters of civil government. 

10. In January, 1639, most of the settlers in the Connecticut 
valley met in convention at Hartford, and adopted a written 
constitution for their government. It provided for a governor 
and legislature, to be elected annually by the people. These 
were required to take an oath of allegiance to the commonwealth, 
and not to the king. Then and there (1639) were laid the founda- 
tions of the Commonwealth of Connecticut. 



QuBSTiOHS.— 7. What did the Pequods do ? How was war with the Pequods commenced ? 
8. What can you tell about an attack on the Pequods? What were its effects? 9. What 
did the white people, chasing the Indians, discover ? What did the discovery lead to ? What 
can yon tell about the founding of New Haven? 10. What did the Connecticut valley 
■ettlers do in 1039 ? ' 
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SECTION VIL 

BHODE ISLAND. 

1. Roger Williams, an eminent preacher, was^ banished from 
Massachusetts Bay toward the close of 1635. He sought refuge 
in the wilderness, in the cabin of Massasoit,* the chief of the 
Wampanoags, at Homit Hope, near Narraganset bay. There he 
was joined by friends in the spring of 1636. In a light canoe 
they went up the bay, and at its head, on a green slope by a 
spring, they prayed, and chose the spot for a settlement. "With 
grateful piety they named the place Peovidence.* 

2. Persecuted men came there to fiqd freedom of speech, which 
was denied them in a degree by zealots in the Massachusetts Bay. 
colony. They established a pure democracy in politics and reli- 
gion. Canonicus, the powerftil Narraganset sachem, became their 
fest friend ; and, as we have seen, he and his people were kept 
from joining the Pequods by the persuasions of Williams. 

3. In 1638, several persons came from Boston, on Williams's 
invitation; and Miantonomoh, another sachem, sold them the 
beautiful island of Aquiday* for a trifle, which they called the 
Isle of Rhodes. They founded Portsmouth on its northern 
extremity, adopted a written constitution for their government,* 
and chose William Coddington their governor.* Liberty of con- 
science was absolute there ; and on their seal was the expressive 
motto, ^^Amor vincit omnia^^ ("Love is all-powerful"). In 1639, 

1. Massasoit had become acquainted with the manner of building cabins adopted by the 
. settlers at fiBhing-stations on the coast, and had constructed one for himself. They were 

much more comfortable than wigwams. See verse 3, page 6. 

2. That fountain still bears the name of Roger Williams^ Soring. 

8. This was the Indian name of Rhode Island. It is a Narraganaet word, signifying 
Peaceable Isle. It is sometimes spelled Aquitneck, and Aquitnet. 

4. It was similar to the one used bv Williams, and was as follows: "We, whose names 
are underwritten, do swear solemnly, in the presence of Jehovah, to incorporate onrselves 
into a body politic, and, as He shall help us, will submit our persons, lives, and estates, unto 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the King of kings, and Lord of Hosts, and to all tnose most perfect 
and absolute laws of His, given us in His holy Word of truth, to be guided and judged there- 
by." 

6. He was not absolutely a governor. Their executive was in imitation of the Jewish 
form of government under the Judges. Coddington was chosen first Judge or chief ruler, 
with three assistants. 

Questions.— 1. What can you tell about Roger Williams! What can you tell about his 
making a settlement? 2. Who Joined Roger Williams, and why ? What can you tell about 
Canonicus? 3. Wliatcan you tell about the settlement of Rhode Island? What can you 
teU about their government ? What was their seal ? 
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Newport was founded near the other extremity of the island. 
The settlements under Williams and Coddington were known 
respectively as the Providence and Rhode Island Plantations. 
4. In 1643, Roger Williams, went to England to obtain a 
charter for them jointly. • After much delay, he succeeded ; and 
in March, 1644, he received a charter of incorporation, under 
which all the settlements were united, as one independent colony, 
with the general title of T?ie Rhode Island and Providence Plantar 
Uons. Then (1644) were laid the foundations of the Common- 
wealth of Rhode Island. 



SECTION vm. 

DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY, AND PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. The first permanent settlements in the provinces of Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, bore such intimate relation- 
ship that they may be appropriately considered as parts of one 
grand event in the history of American colonization. 

DELAWARE. 

2. The southern coast-limit of New Netherland* was Cape 
Henlopen. The Dutch attempted settlements in that direction, 
and failed. The Swedes were the first permanent occupants of 
the shores of the Delaware bay and river. Their attention had 
been called to the subject of colonizing that region by Usselincx, 
a dissatisfied member of the Dutch West India Company^ who 
laid plans before Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 

3. The king heartily approved the project, and his represent- 
atives executed it with zeal. Toward the close of 1637, fifty 
emigrants sailed from Stockholm, with Peter Minuit as governor, 

1. Veree 8, page 88. 



QimsTioivs.'-i. By what name were the settlementB known?— 1 What have yon to say 
of Bettleroents in Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania? 2. What was the Bouthera 
boundary of New Netherland f Wliat did the Dutch attempt ? What did the Swedes do f 
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and in April, 1638, they landed on the site of New Castle, Del; 
aware, and commenced a settlement. They built a church and 
fort on the site of Wilmington, named the territory New Sweden, 
and on an island just below the pite of Philadelphia, founded the 
capital of the new empire. *^ They had purchased from the In- 
dians the territory extending from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of 
the Delaware, at Trenton, 

4. The Dutch finally determined to expel the intruders. To- 
ward the close of 1666, Peter Stuyvesant, governor of New Ne- 
therland," sent vessels with troops for the purpose. The Swedes 
were ngt driven away, but subjugated. For twenty-five years 
they increased, and greatly prospered under the rule of the au- 
thorities of New Netherland, which, meanwhile, became New 
York. The year 1638 is the time when the first permanent set- 
tlement was made in Delaware. 



NEW JBESET. 

6. Like Delaware, the territory of New Jersey was included 
in the New Netherland charter.' The Dutch built Fort Nassau, 
on the Delaware, just below the site of Camden, in 1623 ; and in 
June, the same year, four couples who had been married on the 
voyage from Amsterdam, seated themselves on the site of Glou- 
cester, a little below the fort. 

6. Traders' huts were seen in various parts of New Jersey 
previous to 1664, when New Netherland passed into the hands of 
the English. The duke of York, its proprietor, conveyed to 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret the same year all the 
territory between the North and South (Hudson and Delaware) 
rivers. During the same year several families from Long Island 
settled on the site of Elizabethtown. In 1665, a charter was 



1. This wai abont forty years before William Penn became proprietor of Penneylvania, 
and twenty-»ix before there was a settlement in New Jersey. 

2. Verse 8, page 33. 8. Verse 3, page 38. 

QtrE8TT0N8.— 3. What did the representatives of the Swedish kinsr dof What can you tell 
about Swedish emigration to America? In what region did they settle? 4. What did the 
Dutch and Swedes do? 6. What can you say about New Jersey ? What did the Dutch do 
there? What can you tell about settlements on the Delaware ? 6. What can you tell about 
settlements in New Jersey ? What did the duke of York do? What can you tell of a per- 
manent settlement, and the founding of the commonwealth ? 
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given them; Philip Carteret, the governor, came; and a repre- 
sentative government, composed of the governor and council, and 
delegates chosen by the people, was established. Then [1665] 
were laid the foundations of the Commonwealth of New Jersey. 

PBNNSTLVANIA. 

7, Among the strictest of the Puritans of England were a sect 
who were called QnAKEKS, in derision.' The founder of the sect 
was George Fos, and one of the most distinguished of his con- 
verts was William Fenn, son of an eminwit admiral of that name. 

8, Fox visited America in 1373, and 
found his people everywhere despised. 
He yearned for an asylum there for the 
persecuted sect everywhere; and through 
the powerful influence of Penn and liis 
family, the Quakers became possessors, 
by purchase, of the western half of New 
Jersey. The first company of immigrants 
landed in the autumn of 1675, and named 
the place of debarkation Salem. There, 

in 1681, the first legislative assembly of Quakers convened, 

9, In the mean time, Penn projected a colony beyond the Dela- 
ware. Charles the Second gave hun a charter, on the 14th of 
March, 1681, and the domain granted was called Pennsylvania. 
Penn sent a deputy to organize a civil government." He was 
accompanied by a lai^e party of emigrants, who had purchased 
lands of the proprietor.' The following year, Penn obtained by 
grant and purchase the domain of the present State of Delaware. 
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10. At the close of summer, in 1682, Penn sailed for America. 

He was joyfiiUy received by the Swedes 

and the thousand Dew comers then on 

the HoiL He visited his brethren in West 

, Jersey, and the English anthorities in 

New York. On his return, he met the 

general assembly of Pennsylvania, at 

Chester, when he made a more judicious 

and permanent organization of the government. Then [1662] the 

foundations of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania were Imd. 



SECTION IX. 

THB CABOLIN&e. 

1. We have noticed the unsuccessful attempts to make settle- 
.ments on the coasts of the Carolinas in the sixteenth century. 

Others were made soon after the settlement of Jamestown, and 
&iled. Finally, some emigrants from Virginia settled near the 
site of Edenton, on the Chowan river, and their habitations he- 
came permanent. William Drnmmond was appointed their 
governor in 1663, and an independent community, with the title 
of the Albemarle County Oo/ony, j^as established. 

2. In the same year [1663], King Charles granted to eight of 
his favorite friends an immense territory in that region, and gave 
it the general name of Cakolcta." In 1667, the Bahama islands 
were added to the grant. Already some Barhadoes planters, 
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nnder Sir John Yeamans, a bankrupt baronet, had made a settle- 
ment on the site of Wilmington, on the Cape Fear river.* An 
independent government was organized, under the title of the 
Clarendon County Colony^ and Yeamans was appointed governor. 
In 1668 the first popular legislative assembly convened at Edenton ; 
and at that period the Commonwealth of North Caeolina was 
founded. 

3. In 1670 a colony, under William Sayle and Joseph West, 
attempted to settle on Beaufort island, where the Huguenots built 
Fort Carolina.' They soon abandoned the spot, and on the Ash- 
ley river, a few miles above the site of Charleston, they made, a 
settlement. They were joined by Sir John Yeamans, who came 
from Barbadoes with fifty white families and about two hundred 
negro slaves. He was appointed their governor, and Carteret 
County Colony was established. 

4. Ten years later [1682] Charleston was founded, on the point 
formed by the Ashley and Cooper rivers." Immigrants came 
from Europe and the northern colonies, and settlements spread 
into the interior. Representative government was established, 
and at about this period [1682] the foundations of the Common- 
wealth of South Carolina were laid. 



1. In 1601 some New England Pnritans settled on the same spot, but the poverty of the 
soil made them soon abandon it. The new Bcttlers turned their attention chiefly to the man- 
nfactnre of boards and other timber, and also turpentine, from the immense pine forests of 
the coast regions. Such continues to be the staple trade in the region between the Cape Fear 
and Roanoke, in the vicinity of the^feeabonrd. ■ ^ 

2. Verse 8, page 18. Sayle had previously explored the Carolina coast. Twenty years 
before he had attempted to plant an " Eleutheria,'* or place dedicated to the genius of Lib- 
erty (see Eleutheriay Anthon's Classical Dictionary), in the beautiful islands near the coast 
of Florida. 

3. Charleston was laid out by John Culpepper, who had been surveyor-general for North 
Carolina. The two rivers were named in honor of Ashley Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury. The 
Indian name of the former was Ke-a-wah ; of the latter E-ti-xjoan. 



Questions.— 2. What did King Charles do in 1663 and 1667 ? What can you tell about a 
settlement on the site of Wilmington? What can you tell about the establishment of a gov- 
ernment, and the founding of the Commonwealth of North Carolina? 3. What can you tell 
about settlers and settlements farther south ? What about the establishment of a colony 
there? 4. What can yoa tell aboat the founding of Charleston, and the Commonwealth of 
South Carolina! 
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SECTION X. 



1, The right to occupy the wilderness between the Savanaah 
and St. John rivers was so hotly disputed, for a time, by the 
Spaniards at St. AugaBtinc and the South Carolinians, that war 
seemed inevitable.' At that time a great moral movement was 
in progress in England, at the head of which was General James 
Edwai'd Oglethorpe, a brave soldier and member of Parliament. 
It was to afford relief to virtuous prisoners for debt, and other 
poor of the realm. 

2. Oglethorpe proposed to open the 
prison doors to ail such debtors as should 
agree to go to America and settle there, 
on the southern coast. A royal charter 
was granted by George the Second in 
June, 1732, to a corporation "in trust for 
the poor," for twenty years; and Parlia- 
ment and individuals furnished money to 
carry out the benevolent design.* 

3. Oglethorpe was a practical philan. 
thropist. He accompanied the first band 

jiHEB inwiBD ooLiiHOBPE. ^^ emigrauts, as their governor. They 
Sidled in November, 1732, for the Carolina coast; touched at 
Charleston ; many made a brief halt at Beaufort; and by the mid- 
dle of February, 1733, the whole company were seated on Yama- 
craw bluff, on the site of the city of Savannah, which Oglethorpe 
had chosen as the place for settlement. There they commenced 
building the capital of the fnture state. 

1. TfaeSavanntihlathepreacnt bonndsryllns twtnrfen Bonth Carolina ind Ocoivlii, nnd 
the SI. John le arlver fn ifurthcrn Florida. The Spaniard! Eiittimted the Indtanatu depre- 
date on the Carollns Hettlrr", who weni aoulhwiin! o{ the Suvannab. 

2. Indivldaali enbacribed laree anma ; and wllbin tvo yean after the charter waa luned, 
Pullament had appropriated tlSO,000 tor tho aime purpose. 

QniBTiDHB,— 1. What can you tell ahont dlspnlei iHtwcen tlie Bpanlarda and the Bouth 
CnrDl1nl:ine1 What movement took plaee In England, and for what porpose t ^ What did 
Oglethorpe protinee ! What was done) 8. What did Oiilethorpe do) ^haC can voD tell 
■bout the Drat asttlflrB in Georglal 
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4. Oglethorpe built a fort, mounted cannon upon it, and in 
May, 1733, he met fifty chiefs in council, with To-mo-chi-chi,* the 
principal sachem of the Creek confederacy, at their head. Satis- 
factory bargains were made for ^territory ; and by a treaty con- 
cluded in June, the English obtained sovereignty over a vast do- 
main,* which was named Georgia, in honor of the king. Then 
were laid the foundations of the commonwealth of that name. 

6. We have considered the events which led to the first per- 
manent settlements in the United States, and the formation of 
colonies. We will now consider the history of those colonies, 
until the period of the French and Indian war, when they were 
united in a sort of national league for common defence. 

1. To-mo-chi-chi was then an aged man, and at his first Interview -with Oglethorpe, he 
presented him with a buffalo skin, ornamented with the picture of an ea^le. " Here," said 
the chief, " is a little present ; I give you a buffalo's skin, adorned on the inside with the 
bead and feathers of an eagle, which I desire you to accept, because the eagle is an emblem 
of speed, and the buffalo of strength. The English are swift as the bird, and strong as the 
beast, since, like the former, they flew over vast seas to the uttermost parts of the earth ; 
and, like the latter, they are so strong that nothing can witlistand them. The fenthers of an 
eagle are soft, and signify love ; the buffalo's skin is warm, and signifies protection : there- 
fore I hope the English will love and protect our little families." Alas 1 the wishes of the 
venerable 7\>-»m)-cA»-cA» were never realized, for the white people more often plundered and 
destroyed, than loved and protected the Indians. See picture on page 8. 

2. The domain granted oy the charter extended along the coast from the Savannah te the 
Alatamaha, and westward to the Pacific ocean. The trustees appointed by the crown pos- 
sessed all legislative and executive power ; and therefore, while one side of the seal of the 
new province expressed the benevolent character of the scheme, by the device of a group of 
toiling silkworms, and the motto, Non sibi^ sed aliis; the other side, bearing, between two 
urns, the genius of " Georgia Augusta," with a cap of liberty on her head, a spear, and a 
bom of plenty, was a false emblem. There was no political liberty for the people. 

Questions.— 4. What did Oelethorpe do at Savannah ? What can you tell about hie in- 
terview with the Indians? What can you say of the founding of the Commonwealth of 
Georgia? 5. W"hat have we considered in this chapter, and what shall we now consider? 



OH,APTEE IT. 

THE COLONIES. 

SECTION I. 

1. The colonial history of the United States is comprised 
within the period commencing when the several settlements 
along the Atlantic coasts became organized into political com- 
munities, and ending when representatives of these colonies met 
in general congress in 1774. There was an earlier miion of in- 
terests and efforts. It was when the English colonies aided the 
mother country in a long war against the combined hostilities of 
the French and Indians. As the local histories of the several 
colonies after the commencement of that war have but little in- 
terest for the general reader, we shall trace the progress of each 
colony only to that period, and devote a section to the narrative 
of the French and Indian war. 

2. We have observed that a settlement acquires the chai*acter 
of a colony only when it has become permanent, and the people, 
acknowledging allegiance to a parent state, are governed by or- 
ganic laws.* According to these conditions, the earliest of the 
twelve colonies represented in the congress of 1774,' was 

Virginia. 

3. It was a happy day for the six hundred settlers in Virginia, 
when the gold-seekers disaj)peared,' and the enlightened George 

1. Verse 1, page 24. 

2. Georgia was not officially represented in that Congress. 

3. Verse 11, page 28. 



Questions.— 1. What is the period of the colonial history of the United States? What 
earlier union than 1774 took place? What shall we now do? 2. What is the dilferenc© 
between a settlement and a colony 7 Which was the earliest colony ? 
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The family in Virginia. Slaves introduced. Gonstitntlon. 

Yeardley became governor, and established a representative assem- 
bly [June 28tb5 1619] — ^the first in all America.* And yet a 
prime element of happiness and prosperity was wanting. There 
were no white women in the colony. This want was soon sup- 
plied. During the following year [1620] not less than twelve 
hundred emigrants went from England to Virginia, and among 
them were ninety young women, "pure and uncorrupt," who 
were sold to the planters for wives, at the cost of their passage.' 
The family relation was soon established ; the gentle influence of 
woman gave refinement to social life on the banks of the James 
river, and a new incentive was given to industry and thrift.* 
During the same year [1620] a Dutch trading vessel entered 
the James river with negroes, and sold twenty of them to the 
planters at Jamestown. This was the beginning of Negro Slavery 
in the United States. 

4. Emigrants now flocked to Virginia in great numbers, and 
settlements extended even so far as the site of Richmond. The 
government was remodeled. Sir Francis Wyatt, appointed gov- 
ernor in 1621, took with him to Virginia a written constitution, 
which gave the people the privilege of choosing a popular legis- 
lative assembly,* while the governor and council were appointed 
by the Company. Trial by jury was established, and courts like 
those of England were organized. 

6. Serious trouble soon appeared. Emperor Powhatan, the 
friend of the English,* was dead, and their enemy sat in his seat. 

t Verse 21, page 31. 

2, Tobacco had already become a circulating meditiin, or currency, In Virginia. The 
price of a wife varied f^om ene hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty pounds of this 
product, equivalent, in money value, to about $90 and $112 each. The second "cargo" were 
sold at a still higher price. By the king's special order, one hundred dissolute vagabonds, 
called " jail-bfrds^ by the colonists, were sent over the same year, and sold as bond-servants 
for a specified time. 

3. Most of the immigrants hitherto were possessed of the spirit of mere adventurers. 
They came to America to repair shattered fortanes, or to gain wealth, with the ultimate ob- 
ject of returning to England to enjoy it. The creation of families made the planters more 
attached to the soil of Virginia. 

4b The different settlements were called borov^hs. This assemblyconsisted of two bur- 
gesses or representatives from each borough, chosen by the people. This was the beginning 
of the Virginia House of Burgesses, which was so powerful on the side of freedom when the 
old war for independence broke out In 1775. 

b. Verse 19, page 30. 

Questions,— 3. What was a happy Incident in the history of Virginia? What were 
wanting in the colony ? How was that want supplied ? What did the family relaticm do ? 
How was Neero Slavery in the United States begun ? 4. What can you say of the gi'owth of 
Virginia t What of a now form of government ? 
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The Indians plotted the extermination of the white people. At 
midday, on the first of April, 1622, they fell in fury on the more 
remote settlements. Within an hour, three hundred and fifty 
men, women, and children were slain. In the space of a few days, 
eighty plantations were reduced to eighV The people at James- 
town and vicinity were put on their guard by a Christian Indian, 
and were saved. . 

6. A vindictive war ensued, and a terrible blow of retaliation 
was given by the white people. The Indians upon the James 
and York rivers were slaughtered by scores, or were driven fer 
back into the wilderness. Yet a blight was upon the colony. 
Sickness and famine followed close upon the massacre. Within 
three months, the colony of four thousand souls was reduced to 
twenty-five hundred; and at the beginning of 1624, of the nine 
thousand persons who had been sent to Virginia from England, 
only eighteen hundred remained. 

7. By an act of high-handed usurpation. King James dissolved 
the London Company in 1623, and, seizing their possessions, 
made Virginia a royal province. Yeardley ' was appointed gov- 
ernor, with twelve councilors ; but the king wisely abstained from 
interfering with the House of Burgesses, for the people regarded 
their constitutional privileges as their rights. 

8. James was succeeded by his son Charles, in 1626. He was 
a weak and selfish man. He favored the Virginians, because he 
wished to share in the profits of projected commercial specu- 
lations in their tobacco.* The people accepted his favors, but 
went steadily on in the practice of self-government, with a deter- 
mination to be free. They boldly deposed an obnoxious governor, 

1. The leader of this maeBncre was Opechancanough, a younger hrother of Powhatan, 
and his succesBor as emperor. He was wily and very treacherous. Only a few days before 
the massacre, he declared that " soorer the skies would fall than his friendship with the 
English should be dissolved." Even on the day of the massacre, the Indians entered the 
houses of the planters with usual tokens of friendship. 

2. Verse 3, pasre 60. 

S. In June, 1628, the king, in a letter to the governor and council, asked them to convene 
an assembly to consider his proposal to contract for the whole crop of tobacco. He thus 
tacitly acknowledged the legality of the republican assembly of Virginia, hitherto not aanc- 
tionedf but only permitted. 

QuBSTioNS.— 5. What can yon tell about tronbles on the death of Powhatan f What did 
the Indians do? What dreadful calamity I'efell the colony? 6. What can you tell about re- 
taliation? How did the colony suflVr from sicknens? 7. What did the king do to the Lon- 
don Company? How did it affect Virginia? 8. Who succeeded King James? What did 
he do? and for what purpose? How did the people show their independence? 
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Sir William Berkeley. Loyalty of the Virginians. 



and elected a new one. Although the dismissed magistrate was 
reinstated, the royal governors ever afterward paid marked respect 
to the expressed will of the people. 

9. Sir William Berkeley, an accomplished courtier, was ap- 
pointed governor in 1641. He ruled with vigor and discretion, 
and the colony prospered greatly.* He was a stanch royalist, 
and suppressed the growth of democracy as much as he dared, 
periling his seat. During the years 1644 and 1646, he con- 
ducted a war with the Indians, which they began, so well that 
the power of the savages for harm was completely broken, and 
he received large cessions of land from the subjugated chiefs. 

10. During the civil war in England, when King Charles lost 
his head, the Virginians, adroitly led by Berkeley, remained 
loyal, and invited the monarch's exiled son and heir to come 
over and be theii* king. They defied the power of Cromwell and 
the republican Parliament; and until Charles was restored to the 
throne of his father in 1660, Virginia was virtually an independ- 
ent state. Becoming dissatisfied with Berkeley, they elected an- 
other governor in his. place, and democracy became wide-spread 
and powerful throughout the colony, notwithstanding the royal- 
ist majority proclaimed Charles " king of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Virginia.^'* ^ 

11. The restoration of monarchy in England was the signal 
for an attempt to overthrow democracy in Virginia. Full power 
to do so was given to Berkeley and the royalist party. Those of 
the latter who were members of the House of Burgesses, elected 
for two years, claimed the right to hold office indefinitely. Thus 
the representative system, which was so prized by the people, 
was virtually overthrown. Unequal taxes were levied, and an 

1. In 1643 the number of colonietB wae 20.000. " The cottages were filled with children, 
as the ports were with ships and immigrants.?' 

2. When Informed that Parliament was about to send a fleet to bring them to submission, 
tile Virginians sent a message to Charles, then in Fianders, inviting him to come over and 
be king of Virginia. He had resolved to come, when matters took a turn in Ensrland favor- 
able to Ills restoration. In gratitude to the colonists, he caused the arms of Virginia to be 
quartered with those of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as an independent member of the 
empire. From this circumstance Virginia received the name of The Old Dominion. Coins, 
witn these quarterings, were made as late, as 1773. 

QuBSTiOKS.— 9. What can you tell of Governor Berkeley f What can you tell about a 
war with the Indians? 10. What did the Virginians do during the civil war In England? 
What did the Vii^rlnians do after the restoration of Charles the Second ? 11. What was at- 
tempted in Viiisinia ? What did Berkeley and the royalists do ? 



Virginia rapgbllcuu. " BuciD*> nb«11laiL'> 

idle aristocracy were recognized as a distinct and ruling class. 
The Chnrcli of England was made the state religion, and intoler- 
ance, the parent of persccntion, began to grow. The profligate 
monarch gave away large tracts of the finest portions of Virginia 
to his special javorites, and an oppressive navigation act, passed 
by the Parliament ten years before, was revived. 

12. The "common people" — the men of toil and substantial 
worth in the colony — formed a republican party, and rebellious 
murmurs were heard on every side. These soon grew into acts. 
Threats of an Indian raid was a pretext for the people to arm 
themselves. They chose Kathaniel Bacon for a leader, and he 
placed himself at the head of about five hundred men, withont 
Berkeley's permisBion. The governor proclaimed bim a traitor, 
and sent troops to arrest hiuL The whole colony was soon in- 
volved in civil war. 

13. Bacon drove Berkeley to the eastern shore of the Chesa- 
peake. He dissolved the aristocratic assembly; reinstated the 
House of Burgesses ;' confiscated the property of royalists ; held 
their wives as hostages; and proclaimed the abdication of the 
governor. He was abont to cast off all allegiance to the British 
crown, when news came that troops from England had arrived to 
put down the rebellion. 

— - 14. Bacon was deceived. There were 

no imperial troops in Virginia. Under the 
impression that there were, and that armed 
royalists were marching upon Jamestown, 
he set that village on fire at dusk on the 
SOthof September [1676]. The next morn- 
ing nothing was left of the fii-st town built 
by the English in America, but the broken 
cniHDB Towu. tower of the church, which now attracts 

the attention of the voyager on the James river.' Bacon then 

alons remiiln*, waa bnlH uTmnl. M20. II wsa 
own. Th« ruin Is now <IBe4) a few rad« from 

Jnial'wiisliSaih^riiol'' ifowcFim'?"it!^lo Kn^ Ihemsflh^^T Wh^ ca'n'yoS'i^il 

•bout NBlJi»nld Bucon t 16. What did Bacon da, and conterinlale ilolngi Whal nunora 
. ,_ . .. _. ... _ . . -wiintremaltiBOf .fimMtownf What can yuo 

hit "retell ton" t What did lie governor do I 
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End of " Bacon's rebellion." Salutary changes. 

■ ■ --...■ — , ■-,■■■,. — 

pushed on with his troops to meet his enemy, but within a fort- 
night he perished", on the north bank of the York river [October 
11, 1676], from fever — a fbe more inexorable than man. With 
him died the rebellion. The exasperated governor caused more 
than twenty of Bacon's leading associates to be hanged, Tttid many 
suffered from fines, confiscations, and imprisonments. 

15. This effort to establish a free government is known in his- 
tory as BacorCs JRebellion. There was no printing press in Vir- 
ginia to put facts on record,* and for a hundred years loyalists 
called the leader a traitor. Such would have been Washington's 
title, had our Revolution failed. The colony felt the effects of this 
civil commotion many years, and suffered much from tymnny; 
but democratic ideas had taken root, and the people were on the 
eve of another general rebellion. King Charles died, and hig 
brother James succeeded him, in 1685. 

16. The Virginians hoped for a change on the accession of 
James the Second. They were disappointed; and again they 
were on the verge of open rebellion, when the Revolution in Eng- 
land, in 1688, placed William of Orange and his wife Mary on 
the throne. Then a real change for the better took place in all the 
American colonies. The rights of the people were expressly defined, 
and the growth of free institutions in America was rapid and health- 
ftiL From that time Vii'ginia was a prosperous commonwealth." 

the encroaching bank of the river, and is about thirty feet In height. The engraving is a cor- 
rect representation of its present appearance. In the grave-yard adjoining are n*a(;ment« 
of several monuments. Besides the church and court-house, Jamestown contained sixteen 
or eighteen houses, built of brick, and quite commodious, and a large number of humble log 
cabins. 

1. Berkeley was an enemy to popular enlightenment. He said to commissioners sent 
from. England in 1671, " Thank God, there are no free schools nor printing-press ; and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years ; for learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, 
and s,ects into the world, and printing has divulged these, and libels against the best govern' 
ment." Despots are always afraid of the printing-press, for it Is tlie most formidable foe of 
tyran^. 

2. The x>opulation at that time (1688) was about 50,000, of whom one-half were negro 
slaves. The tobacco trade had become very important, the exports to England and Ireland 
being about 30,000 hogsheads that year. Almost one hundred vessels annually came from 
those countries to Virginia for tobacco. A powerful militia of almost 9,000 men was or- 
ganized, and they no longer feared their dusky neighbors. They became very expert in 
the use of fire-arms in the woods, and back to this period the Virginia rifleman may look for 
the foundation of his fame as a marksman. The province contained twenty-two counties, 
and forty-eight parishes, with a church and clergyman in each, and. a great deal of glebe 
land. But there was no printing-press nor book-store in the colony. A press was first estab- 
lished in the colony in 1729. 

QuiSTiOKS.— 16. What was this eflfort of the people called in history f What thoughts 
arose on the subject? How did the " rebellion " aflfect the colony? 16. What did the Vir- 
ginians hope for? What were they about to do? How were the colonies benefited by the 
• Revolution in England, in 1688? 
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Settlement of Plymoath in New England. 



SECTION It 

UASSACHTTSBTTS. 

« 

1, For a hundred days after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
at New Plymouth,* a few Indians hovered with fear around that 
band of sufferers. Then they boldly approached the settlement 
[March 26, 1621] ; and Samoset, who had learned some English 
words of fishermen at Penobscot,^ said. Welcome^ JEJngliskmenf 
These were blessed words for the settlers, who feared the savages. 
Soon afterward, Massasoit, the Wampanoag sachem,* came from 
Mount Hope in barbaric pomp, and fonned a treaty of friendship 
with the white people, which remained unbroken for fifty years. 

2. Three days after this interview [April 3, 1621], Governor 
Carver died, and was succeeded by William Bradford, who was a 
chief manager of the affairs of the colony for more than thirty 
years. The settlers endured great hardships. In the autumn of 
1621 they were barely saved from starvation by a scanty crop of 
Indian corn.* In November, other immigrants came, and offered 
more mouths to be filled with scanty supplies. The winter was 
spent in suffering from cold and hunger, and dread of Canonicus, 
the Narraganset sachem, who was unfriendly. 

3.. In the summer of 1622, a company of sixty-three immigrants 
arrived. They had been sent by Weston, a dissatisfied member 
of the Plymouth Company, to plant a new colony. Many of 
them were idle and vicious. They lived on the slender supplies 
of the Plymouth people a while, when they commenced a settle- 
ment on the site of Weymouth. They offended the Indians, and 

1. Verse 7, T^age 36. 2. Verse 15, page 20. 3. Note 3, page 7. 

4. While Captain Miles Standfsh and others were seeking a place to land (verse 7, page 
36), they found some maize in one of the deserted huts of the savages. Afterward, Samoset 
and others taught them how to cultivate the grain (then unknown in Europe), and this 
supply serving for seed, providentially saved them fVora starvation. The grain now first 
received the name of Indian corn. Earlv in September [1621], an exploring party, under 
etandish, coasted northward to Shawmut, the site of Boston, w4iere they found a few Indians. 
The place was delightful, and, for a while, the Pilgrims thought of making their residence 
there. 

QuKSTiONB.— 1. What can you tell about the Pilerims and Indians at Plymouth ? What 
can you relate of Massasoit? 2. What can you tell about Governors Carver and Bradford? 
What can you tell about the sufferings of the settlers? 8. What can you tell about tbe arri- 
val and character of new ImmigrantB ? What did they do ? What did Captain Standish do t 
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were Baved from destmction hj tbem' by the timely assistance of 
Captain Miles Standisb and eight followers, who attacked the 
savages and killed a chief and several warrioi-s.' Most of the 
emigrants at Wissoffvaset, as the Indians called the place, soon 
afterward returned to England. 

4. The partnership of the London merchants and the settlers' 
proved injurious to the interests of the latter, and at the end of 
the prescribed term of seven years, in 1627, it was dissolved. 
The colonists became sole proprietors of the 

soil ; the community system was abandoned ; 
and industry and thrift found new and pojwer- 
fid incentives in individual enterprise.' Their 
government, which was a pure democracy in 
chnrch and state, remained almost unchanged 
until 1634, when a representative system was 
established, and a pastor was chosen as spiritual 
guide. 

5. Persecutions of Nonconformists had sent many and valu- 
able emigrants to New England. Some made a temporary settle- 
ment on Cape Anne, in 1624 ; others seated themselves, four years 
later, on the Merrimac river; and, in the summer of 162S, John 
Endicqt and one hundred immigrants came over, and at Naumkeag, 
which they named Salem, they Iwd the foundations of the colony 
of Massaehusetla Bay, The proprietors received a charter from 
the king the following year [March 14, 1629], and they were 

1. In urnlltO'le fiir ii[t™tloim iinil medlotna diiri ni ■ »™rB LJIn»'». Mimawlt revealed Iho 
plot fiinned by tbo Indiana to murder theee aeHlpra.to Edwatd W^lnelow (afterwani gov. 

2. aimndlih canled the chloPe head In trfumph lo PLymooth. It wfis borne npor s polti, 
oik) wt,» plnecd uiMn the pnllea'lea of the tlttte ftirt nblcli had jast been erected. The good 
EoWnionlier.iB*, paireSa>, when ho bearri of II, wrnle, "Oh. how lianpy a Ihlnft It. would 
have been thai yaubnd converted tame before you hilled nnyl" The iajnellce and yiolenoe 
praeticed toward Ihc Indlani by the Engliah prodaoei] much evil. 

4. Vine It), page 30. The cirtonUts nnincoensfiilly tried the cgltlvatton otioliaoco. Tbsy 

with the Indlani, for nbialnlnji the mesne of paying for cloihB,lmpleDienta, etc., from Eng- 
land. In Wil, they made the fliel etep toward tlia eetahtlebment of the cod tlnherv. tines 
>*rf«Be ao Important, by conatruetlng a nil work, and curing eome fleh. In 1824, Edward 
Wlnfilow Imported tbree aow> and a ball, and goon anlmala of thai kind becoioe namcIoDB 
to the colony. 

QniBTiONe.— 4. What rhange In owneral.ip of the teirltorv oocnrred ! What efffecl did It 
havet What wsi the form of Rnvemmenf In leut S. What drove Enidiib people lo 
.America) What can yon tell about Ihem, and abont the ronndlng of the colony of Bicu- 



mcoq>orated by the name of The Governor and Vompany of the 
Mas»achu»etts Bay, in New England.' 

6. The new colony increased rapidly, and in the antumn of 
1620 the proprietors assigned the charter and government to 
them. Men of wealth and character pi<epared to emigrate to the 
independent republic; and in July, 1630, John Winthrop and 
aboat three hundred families arrived at Salem, Winthrop living 
been chosen govenior. They commenced settlements at and 
around Dorchester, Roxbury, Watertown, and Cambridge. Win- 
throp and others built cottages on the {wninsula of Shawmut, and 
there founded the city of Boston, the fiiture capital of New 
England. 

7. Sickness hud two hundred of the emigrants in the grave 

before winter. The Biirvivors were not 
disheartened. They had come to estab- 
lish a &ee state, and persevered. In 1634 
they changed their pore democracy to a 
representative government.' Prosperity 
prevailed. Indian leaders dined at Gov- 
ernor Winthrep'e table, and made treaties 
of friendship with him. Friendly words 
pamed between him and the Dutch 
JOHN irniTHBOF. authonties on Manhattan;' and inter- 

course was opened, by sea, with Virginia, as early as May, 1032.* 

8. The Puritans' of MassachuBettB, just escaped from persecu- 
tion, were jealous of every interference with their authority, their 

■nla^ who wm lo be cleeled ■nnnallj' by tbe flockhoLilen of'lbe corpnrallan. A gfrnria 
aMemlJy of the freemeii of the edonj' w»h lo be held M leasl foor tliuea a year, lo leglalale 
forlbe colony. The kfne elatmfdnn JuriBdiclion, for lie regarded the ivfiole maiierina 

onlM. all the rtghin of EciglHh inbJeoH, and ifl«rwBrd became Iho leit fur many powerful 
dlBcourMs acalnat the oeurpalioni of royally. 

a. It vae screed at a ireiierol aiwmbly of the people In May, 1631, that all the attcen of 
the EOiernment ahonld thereaner be i^bown by ttu,firrm>m of the oolony. None vern cm. 
aldercd freemen nniM* they were membere of eonw cbarah within the colony. From llit 

i. In Hf>y,'l«32,a veueltVom Virginia, laden with Indian com, galled into Boston n*rbor. 

QmaTiDHB.— 8. What can yaii Cell abont the neir oolonyl What of new aettlementit 
Bow WH the clK of Boaton (bandedt 7. Bow did tlie oolon; anfferl What eku you tell 
abODt proaperlty ihat ensued 1 
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Puritan Btrictness. Roger Williams and bis viewB. Troubles. 

peculiar views, and their peace. They regarded Churchmen * and 
Roman Catholics as their deadly foes — ^to be kept at a distance.' 
They adopted rigid rules of action, and required those who came 
among them to conform to them. By the standard of our day 
they would be called intolerant bigots ; by the standard of their 
time, they appear like sagacious men, made cautious and suspi- 
cious by suffering, and inimical to every seeming disturber of 
their peace. 

9. Roger Williams," a Puritan minister, was the first to feel 
the power of that intolerance. He boldly denounced the prevalent 
exclusiveness in Massachusetts ; denied the right of magistrates 
to control the consciences of the people, or to withhold protection 
fiom any religious sect whatever; and concluded that the king 
had no right to require an oath of allegiance from the colonists, 
who were free.* For these and other broad views of the civil 
and religious rights of the people, he was banished from the 
colony, went to the wilderness [January, 1635], and founded 
Rhode Island.* 

10. Violent theological discussions ensued, in which Anne 
Hutchinson, an eloquent woman, took part, in favor of the views 
of Williams. Young Henry Vane, who had been elected gov- 
ernor in 1636, and several ministers and magistrates, agreed with 
him ; but the exclusive party, led by Winthrop, were the most 
ppwerfdL Mrs. Hutchinson's doctrines were condenmed as hereti- 

1. Note L page 35. 

2. The following is an example of the jealous zeal of the colonists in keeping their old 
persecutor at bay : Lyford, -who was sent out to the Pilgrims by the London partners, as 
their minister, was refused and expelled, because he was friendly to the Church of England. 
John and Samuel Browne, residents at Salem, and members of Endioofs council,' were 
arrestad by him, and sent to England as " factious and evil-conditioned persons," because 
they insisted upon the use of the liturgy, or printed forms of the English Church, in their 
worship. 

3. Verse 1, page 42. 

4. Williams was violent In his denunciations, and even went so far as to contend that obe- 
dience to magistrates ought not to be enforced ; in other wordf*, all civil government should 
be abolished, so far as it controlled the wills of men« He also held some very narrow views 
of social obligations. He maintained that an oath should not be tendered to an unconverted 
person^ and that no Christian could lawfully pray with such a one, though it were a wife 
or child 1 In the intemperance of his 2en1, Williams often exhibited intolerance himself, and 
at this day would be called a bigot. Yet bis tolerant teachings in general had a most salu- 
tary effect upon Puritan exclusiveness. 

6. Verse 1, page 42. 

QITK8TI0II8.— 8, What have you to say about the feelings and actions of the Puritans In 
HassachnRetts ? 9. What can you toll about Roger Williams^s banishment, and the reasons 
for it? What were his views? 10. What can you tell about theological discussions and per- 
sons connected with them, in Massachusetts? What was done to Aime Hutchinson 9 
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Persecution and emigrat'on. . New England confederacy. Democracy. 

, y ' ■ — 

cal, and slie and her family were banished from tlie colony in the 
summer of 1637. 

11. The continual dread of the Indians was removed by the 
results of the Pequod war, in 1637/ and the Massachusetts colony 
flourished amazingly. Persecution in England sent hundreds of 
true men across the Atlantic in search of freedom. Vain efforts 
were made to stop the flight, as early as 1633. Believing that 
the colonists " aimed not at new discipline, but sovereignty," the 
king attempted to deprive them of their charter and reduce them 
to dependent vassals. He failed. The colonists prospered. They 
fostered education,' religion, and morals, and laid deeper and 
deeper the foundations of a free state. 

12. The civil war in England left the colonies free to act. 
Those of New England, excepting Rhode Island, formed a con- 
federation for mutual benefit in 1643." It lasted more than forty 
years, when mutual jealousies caused its dissolution. This was 
the first effort to establish a nation in America, The work was 
not accomplished until a century after this experiment was aban- 
doned.* 

13. In 1644, Massachusetts established a distinct House of 
Representatives. The people were thoroughly democratic, and 
sympathized with the opposers of royalty during the civil war in 
England. They prospered wonderfully. They opened trade 
with the West Indies* in defiance of a Navigation Act. 



1 Verse 7, page 40. 

2. In 1636 the general conrt at Boston appropriated two thousand dollars for the eetabtish- 
ment of a college. In 1638, Rev. John Harv^ard bequeathed more than three thousand dollars 
to the institution which was then located at Cambridge, and it received the name of " Har- 
vard College," now one of the first seminaries of learning in the United States. In 1647 a 
law was passed, requiring evcrv township which contained fifty householders^ to have a 
school-house and employ a teacher ; and each town containing one thousand freeholders, 
to have a grammar-school. 

3. Rhode Island asked for admission into the union, but was refused unless it would ac- 
knowledge the authority of Plymouth. 

4. When James the Second came to the throne, the charters of all the colonies were taken 
away, or suspended. When local governments were reestablished after the Revolution of 
1088, there no longer existed a necessity for the union, and the confederacy dissolved. A 
nation, permanent and powerful, was formed under the National Constitution of 1788, when 
our Great Republic was established. 

5. Verse 7, page 12. 



Questions.— 11. What caused the prosperity of the Massachusetts colony ? What can yon 
tell of the eiforU to stop emlgratitm fromfingfand ? What did the colonists do? 12. What can 
you tell about a confederation of the New England colonies ? 13. What can you tell about a 
change in the government of Massachusetts in 1644? What evidences of prosperity were 
seen in Massachusetts f 
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They coined money in 1652,' and petfoiSfe4;^h^iA^S^0Ter- 
cignty, much to the dlBguBt and alarm of the royalists in Eng- 
land. Dui-ing that year the ju- 
risdiction of Massachusetts was 
extended over the settlements in 
Maine. 

14. The arrival of two Quaker 
women at Boston in 1666, was the 
banning of lamentable events 

in that colony. They were bus- "™^ *""*" cmkbd m thbitkitbd btaibb. 
pected of every evil practice, and were imprisoned. Others 
came, and were whipped and imprisoned. Finally a decree of 
banishment, on pain of death in the event of their return, was pro- 
claimed. Still they came. Some suffered death, and many were 
scourged and impiisoned. Finally they came to be regarded as 
martyi-s. A moi-e Christian spirit prevailed and persecutions 
ceased. The excuse for these terrible measures was that the 
Quakers preached doctrines dangerous to good government. 

15. When monarchy was restored in England, in 1660,° the re- 
publican New Englanders were made to feel the royal displeasure 
in various ways. Steps were taken to bring Massachusetts, in 
particular, to the ^eet of the monarch, by the rule of royal commis- 
sioners in violation of its charter. The people so boldly re- 
sisted this attempt at usurpation that it was abandoned. Ever 
afterward Massachusetts took a front rank in the march of the 
American colonies toward complete freeaom. The colony was 
prospering wonderfully when, in 16V5, Metacomet (known as 
Ring Philip), son of the good Massasoit,* commenced a terrible 

L InOdob«r,l«61,ihegsneniloonrtor IwUnliire of MMWtbueetlB ordered silTer coins 
ofthe vMQeeof Ihreeiience, alipeiicc, uidmtbllllDS fteillng, lo be made. The nilDt-niBBter 
WM allowed Bfteeri pence oul of overv twonty ghillloga. tot li<i trooble. He made a lanto 
foiianebTtl^ebnBlneH. From theelrcunirtiulDe Ihut Ibe effigy of x pin^lrre vxa stamped 

altered for Ibmyyesn.' MauuhuBetlawuBlao the Bret to lime paper IDoaey, In tbeshupe 

2. Veree 10, page H. . 3. Ven* 1, page M. 

Qinniairg.— 14, What can yon lell nbout the Onskpn In Brntont Wliatwaa donelo 
themt 1!>. WbKtmilheeffeetinNewEnglandoflberestoraLlonofninnarohylBOld Eng- 
liind In IMS) What w« attempied, and what did the peopla dot What calamity came 



KlDgFhlllp'iWtv. lu beglnntng and pngrw, DasolULon. 

war against the white people. This is koown in American his- 

toi-y as 

EIITG FHILIf'B WAB. 

fe. Philip kept the covenant of his father with the white peo- 
ple for twelve years after the old sa- 
chem's death. But as spreading settle- 
ments were reducing his domains acre 
by acre, breaking up his hunting-grounds, 
diminishing his fisheries, and menacing 
his nation with servitude or annihila- 
tion, his patriotism was aroused, and he 
willingly listened to the hot young wai'- 
riors of his tribe, who counseled a war 
of extermination against the English. 
into pHii.Tr, ^t Mount Hope,' the seat of the chief 

sachems of the Wampanoags, in the solitudes of the forests, he 
planned, with great skill, an alliance of all the New England 
tribes against the European intruders,' 

17. Philip struck the first blow at Swanzey, thirty-five miles 
southwest from Plymouth, on Sunday, the 4th of July, 1675. 
Many white people were slain or made captives, and others fled 
to the surrounding settlements and gave the alarm. The settlers 
flew to arms, and very soon Philip was a fugitive among the 
Nipmucs in the interior of Massachusetts. They espoused hk 
cause; and with fifteen hundi-ed warriors he fell upon the re- 
mote settlements high up the Connecticut valley. 

18. The murders and burnings by the savages were wide- 
spread and terrible, and for months there was an apprehension 

1. Mount Hnpe !• i r«niEBl hill, Ihm bnndrMI fcM In heii;hl, end xltanled on tho Text 
sIdBotUount Hope b.iy, about Iwoinl1eBfromBrlstol,Btiod«talsnd. It wbb oalled Pokuiakat 

2. The trlbei which heoame Involveii In this war numhored, probsbly, 2S,O0O. Those 
Alaaff the coaat of UfiuAchuHlta bay, Nvho bar) tuft^red terribly "cty a pefltlfpncc Just beTora 

(ribca, ?eHdM thB'New''Englana Indimi's proper, b*c:.me pnrtleii to the «>nfltot.' The New 
Englsnd Indiana inhabited the country eaatward from the Conneoilcnt river to tho Sacro, In 
Maine. ^ 

QutBTro™.— IS. WhMcan voiiiatl about King Pbtlipl What cauaed him lopnmmeiiM » 
warl What did he plan! It. Hnw and where did King Phlllp'a war eommeiHel What 
did the aeltlera do ! What can jou tell abunt the movsmenta a( Tbilip t 
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FunlBtunent of the Indlani. D*ath of Philip. ~~ Dlapoul of hlB »d. 

that the white people of New England would be utterly extermi- 
nated. Philip was joined by the Springfield Indians in SepteiU' 
ber,' and on the 29th of October he fell furiously upon Hatfield, 
with almost a thousand warriors. He was bo severely handled 
by its defenders that he fied, with a remnant of his followers, to- 
ward Rhode Island. 

19, In violation of a recent treaty, the Narragansets gave 
Philip shelter. Fifteen hundred New EnglanderS' proceeded to 
punish them for their bad faith. In a swamp, where they bad 
collected theii- winter stores witliin palisades, the savages were 
surrounded at the close of December [1675], and within a few 
hours five hundred wigwams and a large amount of stores were 
in flames. Hundreds of men, women, and children perished in the 
fire, and a thousand warriors were slain or made captives. 

20. Philip escaped, and found new allies diuing the winter; 
and in the spring of 1676 he commenced the work of desolation 
anew. It was terribly performed, and aa terribly retaliated, 
During that year almost three thousand Indians were slain or 
brought into submission, Philip was chased from one hiding- 
place to another. His femily were captured. Hia spirit was 
broken. A faithless Indian shot him, and Captain Church cut off 
his head. His body was quartered. His little son was sold aa a 
bond-slave in Bermuda.' So perished the last prince of the Wam- 
panoags, and thus ended King Philip's Wab and the power of 
the New England Indians.' . 

1. Tbey bad been friMidl/ until now. They plotted 
the entire di'Btructlon of the BpringHeld Hettlrmeot ; 
but the pmp'e defended Ihemtelve* hTS\«ly wHhln thrlr 
pallsndeS hoosM. M^iny ofthe strong hoawa of ffontler 
■('tt!em«nta were thui fiirtined. Trunta of trees, el)ibt I 

end eiuck In the ground oio«p totfelhcr. The npper "ends J 
wi're Bhnrpaned, and the whole were faitened together j 
Kith irreen wilhoB or olhrr ennirlviiice«. 

Z. The dlipoul of the boy wat b tub>ct of rerlouBde 
liberation. Borne of the elders propOMMl putllnf him to 

blm *A a slave. The mivt j^vfitablt mennure appeared 

the moel mrrc^ul, and the ehlld was gold Inio bondage. The head of Philip waa eanied In 

trliimoh to Plymoiilh. and pLieed apon a pnle. 

8. The retult of thla war waa vaally beneBoIal to the colonlala, for the fear of aavages, 



11 "boot Iheproereiiof Ihowar) Relate h..w Philip 
ocsnrredt 20. What did Philip do ("what bel^llum 
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Revolution in England. Spirit of the Massachusetts people. 

21. While the New England colonies were yet weak from th^ 
effects of King Philip's war, the profligate Charles, who feared 
and hated the growing republics in America because their free life 
was making many discontented subjects at home, attempted to 
take their government into his own hands. He made the rejec- 
tion of Edward Randolph, a custom-house officer, by the author- 
ities of Massachusetts, the occasion for declaring the charter of 
that colony void. Before his object could be practically effected, 
he died [Feb. 26, 1686], but his brother James gladly continued 
the wicked scheme. 

22. James declared the Massachusetts charter void, and at the 
close of 1686 he sent over Sir Edmund Andros with authority to 
rule all New England as govemor-generaL Andros amved at 
Boston on the 30th of December, and at once began playing the 
tyrant with a high hand! The oppressed people were about to 
practice the doctrine that ^^ resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God,'^' when intelligence reached Boston [April 14, 1689] that 
James was driven from the throne [1688], and was succeeded by 
William and Mary, of Orange. The inhabitants of Boston seized 
and imprisoned Andros and fifty of his political associates [April 
28, 1689], sent them to England under a just charge of mal- 
administration of public affairs, and reestablished their constitu- 
tional government. Again republicanism was triumphant in 
Massachusetts. 

23. The Revolution in England in 1688' was a cause of war 
between that country and France. King James fled to the court 
of the French monarch, who espoused his cause, and hostilities 
between the two nations commenced the same year. Their quar- 
rel extended to their respective colonies in America. The con- 



which prevented a rapid spread of settlements, was removed. From this period may be 
dated the real growth of New Eneland. During the war, New England lost six hundred 
men; a dozen towns were destroyed ; six hundred dwellings were burned ; every twentieth 
family was houseless ; and every twentieth man who had served as a soldier, had perished, 
The cost of the war equaled five hundred thousand dollars ; a very large sum at that time. 
1. Oliver Cromwell's motto. 2. Verse 16, page 65. 

Questions.— 21. What was done to deprive the colonies of their liberties ? Who was 
K'ng Charles's successor? 22. What d?d King James do? What did Andros attempt? 
What were the people about to do? What prevented revolution in Massachusetts? H(W 
did the people get rid of Andros? 23. What was an effect of the Revolution in England? 
What did the king of France do? What important event occurred, and what was It 
called? 
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King William's War. Indian atrocities. Expeditions against the French. 

flict that ensued, and which continued more than seven years, is 
known in history as 



KING William's wab,* 

24. In this war the English colonists suffered di'eadfuUy. The 
French Jesuits,' who had acquired great influence over the eastern" 
tribes of Indians, easily excited them to renew their fierce warfare 
against the English, They also made 'the savages their allies ; 
and all along the frontier settlements, murder and desolation were 
soon seen. Dover, a frontier town, was first attacked, on the 7th 
of July, 1689; and from that time the greatest alarm and confii- 
sion prevailed all along the frontiers, from the Penobscot to the 
Hudson. In February, 1690, the inhabitants of Schenectady, on 
the Mohawk river, were massacred by the French and Indians in 
the dead of night, and the village was burned ; and some settle- 
ments in the east sufiei'ed a like fate during the spring. 

25. These atrocities aroused all the colonies to a sense of 
danger, and the New England people fitted out an 'expedition 
under Sir William Phipps, in May, 1690, which seized and plun- 
dered portions of the French domain of Acadia.' New York, 
also menaced, joined New England in an attempt to conquer 
Canada, by sending a land expedition by way of Lake Champlain* 
to Montreal,* and a naval expedition up the St. Lawrence against 
Quebec* The former was commanded by a son of Governor 
Winthrop, of Connecticut, and the latter by Sir William Phipps. 
Both were unsuccessful. Winthrop's troops, with waniors of the 



1. Because it was during the reign of William and Mary. See verse 16, page 65. 

2. This was a Roman Catholic religious order, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, 
in 1539. They have ever been remarkable for their great devotion to their cauf^e, their self- 
denial, and masterly sagacity in the acquirement and maintenance ofpower. Their mission- 
aries preached Christianity in every part of the habitable globe. They came with the first 
French adventurers to America, and, under their influence, whole tribeft of IndianR, eastward 
of Massachusetts and in Canada, were made nominal Christians. This was one of the ties 
which made the savages such faithful allies to the French during the contests between them 
and the English, previous to 1763. 

8. Verse" 17, page 20. 4. Verse 18, page 21. 

6. Verse 6, i)age 17. 6. Verse 18, page 21. 

QuBSTiONS.— 24. What canyon tell about the effects of King WflHam's war in America ? 
What did the Jesuits do? What terrible events occurred ? 25. What did those atrocities 
effect ? What expedition was fitted out ? What did it do ? What can you tell about expedi- 
tions against Canada f 
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New charter for MaesachuBetts. Witchcraft. Renewal of war. 



Mve Nations^ were repulsed at Frontenac,' and Phipps found 
Quebec too strongly fortified to promise a successful siege. 

26. Another change of government now took place in New 
England. King William caused the colonies of Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the settlements in Maine and New Brunswick, to 
be consolidated by a new charter, under the old name of Massor 
chusetts Bay Colony^ and made it a royal province. The new 
charter (which was taken to Boston from England in May, 1692, 
by Sir William Phipps, who had been appointed governor under 
it) was not acceptable to the people, for it abridged their privi- 
leges. Much discontent ensued, but no overt act of revolt 
occurred. ^ 

27. During the same year [1692] the people of a portion of 
Massachusetts were afflicted by a great delusion. A belief in 
witchcraft, or sorcery, generally prevailed, and to the practice of 
that " black art " some strange conduct of persons in Salem was 
attributed. Persons were suspected of being witches, or wizards, 
and were an*ested and punished. The delusion spread fearfully ; 
and in the course of six months no less than twenty inhabitants, 
suspected of practicing witchcraft, suffered death, and scores of 
others were imprisoned. The delusion passed away as suddenly 
as it appeared. ♦ 

28. King William's war continued until 1697. The English 
frontier settlements suffered terribly from the savages, incited, 
and often accompanied, by the French. A treaty of peace stopped 
the war, but s the lull in the storm was very brief. King James 
died in the autumn of 1701, and the French monarch acknowl- 
edged his son to be the rightful sovereign of England. On that 
account the war was renewed in 1702, when Anne was reigning 
monarch of England. The French and English colonies in 

1. These were properly tribes of the Iroquois nation (see note 4, pa^ 5), named respec- 
tively Mohawks, Oneidas, Onnndagas, Gayugas, and Seneoas. They formed a confederacy 
in the present State of New York. 

2. The site of Kingston, Upper Canada. 



QimsTiONS.— 26. What change in firovemment took place in New England In 1692? How 
was it received by the people ? 27. What can you tell aboat a delusion in Massachusetts con- 
cerning witchcraft ? 28. How long did King William's war continue ? How was It stopped f 
What can you tell about the renewal of war between England and France ? 
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Queen Anne's War. Subjugation of Acadid. Expedition against Quebec. 

America were involved in the contest, and it is known in Amer- 
ican history as 

QUEEN ANNb'S WAR. 

29. Again the !N'ew England frontiers were desolated by the 
French and Indians. Blood flowed in almost every valley. 
Deerfield, on the Connecticut river, was laid in ashes, and many 
of the inhabitants were carried into captivity. Remote settle- 
ments were abandoned ; the people collected in palisaded houses * 
for protection, and worked their fields with aims in their hands. 
Fortunately for the inhabitants of New York, the Mve JVations ' 
had made a treaty of neutrality with the French in Canada 
[August, 1701], and they stood an impassable barrier against the 
savage hordes on the borders of the St. Lawrence. 

30. Attempts were made, from time to time, by the New 
England people, to chastise their enemies on their eastern border. 
Little was accomplished until 1710, when an expedition fit)m 
Boston, in conjunction with a fleet from England, captured Port 
Royal,' and named the place Annapolis, in honor of the queen. 
This led to the annexation of Acadie to the British realm, under 
the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 

31. An English fleet and army, under Sir Hovenden Walker, 
designed for the conquest of Canada, arrived at Boston in July, 
1711. They were joined by New Englanders; and on the 10th 
t>f August, almost seven thousand troops departed for Quebec. 
On the night of the 2d of September, eight of the ships and almost 
a thousand men perished on the rocks at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, and the expedition was abandoned. A land force, four 
thousand strong, on its way from Albany, on the Hudson,* hurried 
back. Hostilities were suspended ; a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded in April, 1713 ; and the Indians sued for pardon. 

32. For thirty years after Queen Anne's war, the colonists 

■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ I a I 111 I ■ I ■ I I ■ ■ I ■■■—■■■ — I II I ■ I -■■■ I - ■ — ,.i., — - ■ ■ ■ 

1. Note 1, page 63. 2. Note 1, page 66. 

a Verse 17, page 20. 4. Verse 2, page 32. 

QiTBSTiONS.— 29. What can you tell of the sufferlngB of the New England settlers? How 
were the Inhabitants of New York protected? 30. What did the New England people at- 
tempt? What can you tell about an expedition against the French in Acadia? What wag 
the resBlt? 81. What can you tell about an expedition against Quebec ? What great calam- 
ity occurred to the fleet ? what followed ? 



Kini OMTge't War. Cipinre of LonJabnrg. 

enjoyed comparative repose. It was a period of much political 
agitation in MaBeachusetta, and democratic principles grew vigor- 
ouBly. The royal governors and the people had some warm 
diapntes, and sometimes ihey appeared almost warlike. These 
were arrested in the spring of 1 744, when they heard that France 
had declared war against England. They immediately prepared 
to commence the contest known in American history as 

KINO OBOfrOB's WAB. 

33. The principal event of this war, in America, was the cap- 
ture of Lonisburg, on the island of Cape Breton, It was a strong 
fortress, erected by the French, and called The Gibraltar of 
America. Plans for its capture were perfected in Massachusetts, 
under the direction of the energetic Governor Shirley. The other 
New England colonies contributed their quota of troops. New 
York sent artillery, and Pennsylvania contributed provisions. 
Common danger from a common foe was thus knitting the Eng- 
lish colonies into a closer union of interest and sympathy. 

34, Thi-ee thousan ' ' 
under General Will 
from Boston, for Loi 
April, 1745. On the 
joined by a Britifil 
under Admiral Warrei 
combined forces, fou! 
sand strong, landed 
rear of the town an 
The French were 
taken by surprise. 

A regular siege 
commenced on the / 
Slat of May, and on l| 

the 28th of Jane cutcbi or uiiiibbdhi ih 1716. 

QtuBTioiw.— 33. How long nflflrw 
of public Bffsln in Usatnctintetle I 
nrtncLpal «vtint In King Wi/iiamU 
JAnaabttlt 1 WhHt VH the eObct o 
nlKiQt the aipedltion to cmpture Lou 
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B'Anville'B fleet dispereed. Founding of New York. 

the city and fortress of Louisburg and the island of Cape Breton 
were enrrendered to the English.* 

36. This event deeply mortified the pride of the French, and, 
in 1746, the duke d' Anville was sent with a powerful armament 
to recover the lost fortress. Storms wrecked many of his vessels, 
and disease swept off hundreds of his men. Dismayed and dis- 
heartened, he abandoned the enterprise. Two years afterward, a 
treaty of peace restored quiet ; but it was not long before the 
colonists were called upon to engage in the final struggle for 
dominion in America between the French and English, known in 
American history as The French and Indian War. 



SECTION III. 

NEW YOEK. 

1. The colony of New York was founded in 1623, when the 
territory was called New Netherland,' When Peter Minuit' 
arrived as governor, in May, 1626, he purchased of the Indians, 
for about twenty-four dollars, the whole of the island of Man- 
hattan, on which the city of New York now stands,* and began 
vigorously to perfect the founding of a state similar to those of 
Holland. He erected a strong fortification near the site of the 
present Battery^ and called it Fort Amsterdam^ Niew Amsterdam 

1. Louisburg is on the east side of the island of Cape Breton, with a fine, deep harbor. 
The kinding-place of the British, position of the camp, etc., -will be seen by reference to the 
map. The royal battery was taken by four hundred men. When they approached, the 
French thousrht the whole English army was upon them. They immediately spiked their 
guns (that is, drove steel spikes into the touch-holes of the canr^ons, so as to make them use- 
less), and fled. In the upper part of the map is a profile of the fortifications at Louisburg. 
It is given here in order to illustrate certain terms which are used in military narratives : cr, 
the ^lacisj is the extreme outside slope of the works ; &, the banquet^ or step upon which the 
soldiers stand to fire over the parapet ; c, a covered way into the fort, under the banquet ; </, 
countersearpy a bank or wall, outside the ditch^ e ; f, the parapet^ a protection for the men 
and guns from the balls fh>m without ; (7, the inner banquet; h^ ramparts^ the most solid 
embankment of the fortress ; /, the last slope in the Interior of the fort, called ttdus. The 
property obtained by the English, by this conquest, amounted, in value, to little less than 
|5,000^. 

2. Verse 8, page 33. 3. Verse 3, page 43. 4. Verse 1, page 32. 

QuiBSTiONS.— 35. What effect did the capture of Ixjulshurg have on the French ? What 
was done to recover It ? What happened to the French ? What restored quiet ?— 1. When was 
the colony of New York founded, and what was it first called f What can you tell about 
the beginning of a state on Manhattan island ? How did Governor Minuit manage afikbrs ? 
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Emigration encouraged. Kieft the tronbler. 

being the name given to the city. By kind measures he gained 
the confidence of the Indians ; ^ and he also opened a friendly cor- 
respondence with the Puritans at Plymouth. The English recip- 
rocated the friendly expressions of the Dutch ; at the same time 
they requested the latter not to send their trappers quite so far 
eastward as Narraganset Bay, to catch otters and beavers.' 

2. To encourage emigration to New Netherland, the Dutch 
West Indict Company * offered [1629] large tracts of land and 
certain privileges to those persons who should lead or send a given 
number of emigrants to occupy and till the soil Directors of 
the Company availed themselves of the privilege, and sent Wouter 
Van Twiller to examine the country and select the lands. Im- 
migrants came ; and then were laid the foundations of the most 
noted of the manorial estates of New York. The proprietors 
were called patroons^ or patrons. 

3. Van Twiller was appointed governor in 1633, and afler a 
rather quiet administration, he was succeeded in 1638 by Sir Wil- 
liam Kieft, a haughty, rapacious, and unscrupulous man, who soon 
brought serious trouble upon the colony. He sought to make his 
own will the supreme law ; and he treated the people with dis- 
dain. His turbulent spirit soon led him into strife with the 
Swedes on the Delaware,* the English on the Connecticut,' the 
Indians all around him, and the colonists at his door. 

4. At length the murmurs against him were too loud not to 
be heeded by him. He had determined to make war upon the 
neighboring Indians, but thought it prudent to consult some of 
the leading men. He called a meeting of the heads of twelve 
families in New Amsterdam, in August, 1641, and these, on the 
29th of that month, chose "twelve select men," with De Vries at 



1. Veree 7, page 71. . , , , , , 

2. Trnde in furs was the chief occupation of the Dutch of New Netherland at this time. 
They became expert trappers, and were seen as far east as Nantucket, and even Cape Cod. 
The trade soon became profitable to the Company. The firpt year's remittance of furs to 
Amsterdam was valued at $11,000. This trade greatly increased ; and before the troubles 
with the Indians in 1640, the value of furs sent to Holland annually, was more than $60,000. 

3. Verse 3, page 33. 4, Verse 2, page 43. 5. Verse 8, page 39. 

QuRSTiONS.— 2. What was done to encourage emigration to New Netherland ? How were 
the manorial estates of New Vork founded ? 3. What can you tell about Van Twiller and 
his successor ? What was the character of Kieft ? With whom was he at strife ? 4. What 
can you tell about Kieft's respect for the people, through fear ? What did the representa- 
tives of the people do ? What followed ? 
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KieCt'a Irooblei wllli Ihe Indiuw. P<:Cer Bt^;veBall^ HU cbuuMr. 

their head, to act for them. This was the germ of repreBentative 
government in New Netherland. It grew vigorously. These 
" select men " were opposed to Kieit's war projects. They also 
talked freely ahout the grievances of the people ; and the gov- 
ernor, alarmed hy this appearance of the democratic principle, dis- 
solved them in February, 1642. 

5. Released from the restraint imposed by these representa- 
tives of the people, the governor made war upon the Indians. 
With cruel treachery he caused an attack to be made upon some 
at Hoboken, who had craved his protection from savage foes. 
The Hollanders and some Mohawk warriors fell upon them at 
midnight [February, 1643], and before the dawn almost one hun- 
dred men, women, and children had perished. This atrocity crea- 
ted an intense thirst for revenge among the savages. The fron- 
tier settlements were devastated, and for a while the very exist- 
ence of the Dutch colony was in peril. 

6. The Indians were finally subdued, and the cruel Kieft, the 
author of all the serious trouble in the 

colony, was recalled, and succeeded by 
Peter Stnyvesant, a just, prudent, hon- 
est, and energetic man. He arrived at 
New Amsterdam in May, 1647, and en- 
tered upon bis duties with vigor. As a 
military leader, he had been accustomed 
to arbitrary rule. He was stern and in- 
flexible, and could play the tyrant ad- 
mii-ably when disposed to do so. 

7. Stuyvesant cultivated the friend- 
ship of the Indians, and treated his white 

neighbors with respect.' He regarded the Swedes with some dis- 
dain, and without their leave built a fort on the Delaware, within 

1. Stuvreiant pradentlT nvoided colltelon* with Vie English xirilen eintwilrd of htm. 
He want to H.rtford. and Ihere miie « iMsty whith flied the malern honndiirv of New 
HvtberlHDd nearly on the line of the prrxent dlvi>iaa bnvtren N^v York and Connecikut, 
and arroM Long island, at OyMer bay. thirty mllea eaelward nf Xcw York. The Dutch 
da1m> 10 land! on (he Coaueoiicat rivrr were eitlnguithed by this treaty. 

QiraSTiOlls.— S. What can ynn tell ahnut Klefl'8 war with tbe Indinne? Wlint elftct did 
hia atnKityni Holiolioii produce 1 6. What can you tell ahont Kieft'i recall and Blnyveant'g 

"warf hla nelgblwrs I HnwdW he rojturd'ihe^BwBd'oal How did be treat ihem'l What 
can yoD tell of the anbjagulou of the Bwedea ) 
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Diecontents of the people. Capture of New Amtterdam by the Bnglisb. 



their domain.* They seized it; and in August, 1665, Stuyvesant 
with six hundred men proceeded to chastise theni for the act. 
By the middle of autumn they were completely in his power, and 
submitted to him as a conqueror.' Thus, after an existence of 
about seventeen years, Nsw Sweden * disappeared by annexation 
to New Nethebland. 

8. A spark of Indian war that appeared during Stuyvesant's 
absence, was immediately extinguished on his return, and he 
saw no appearance of trouble coming from his neighbors. But 
the aspect of affairs in his own colony made him uneasy. He 
had perceived the rapid growth of democratic ideas planted in 
Kieft's time. These were fostered by Puritan settlera in New 
Netherland, whose continual praises of English laws and govern- 
ment had oreaXed among the Hollanders a desire to exchange 
Stuyvesant's rigor for the milder English rule. 

9. In December, 1653, deputies from each village in New 
Netherland, chosen by the peojjle, had assembled at New Am- 
sterdam, without Stuyvesant's consent, to consult on public affairs. 
He opposed them with all his might. They grew bolder and 
bolder, and finally they resisted taxation, and openly expressed a 
willingness to bear English rule for the sake of enjoying English 
liberty. They were on the point of revolution, when the change 
in government which they professed to desire, was made without 
their help. 

10. The change was made in this wise: Charles the Second^ 
king of England, gave to his brother James, Duke of York and 
Albany, the whole territory of New Netherland, in March, 
1664. The duke sent a squadron under Colonel Richard NicoUs 
to secure the gift, and on the 3d of September following, the red 

1. Verse 8, page 43. The fort wae built on the site of New Castle, Delaware, and was 
named Cassimer. 

2. He captured all the Swedish fortresses, and sent the governor (Risingh) and several 
influential Swedes to Europe. Borne of the settlers withdrew to Maryland and Virginia, but 
the great body of them quietly submitted, and took an oath of allegiance to the Stated-General 
of Holland. Note 2, page 83. 

8. Verse 8, page 43. 

QuiSTiora.— 8. What did Stuyvesant do on his return from the Delaware ? What trouble 
did he find in bis own colony ? How were the Hollanders made discontented f 9. What can 
you tell about a popular assembly at New Amsterdam ? What did Stuyvesant do ? What 
did the people attempt? 10. Can you relate how New Netherland passed into the hands of 
the English, and was named New York ? 
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English despotism. A Charter of Liberties. Royal perfidy. 

cross of St. George * floated in triumph over the fort, and the name 
of New Yoek was given to New Amsterdam. The whole prov- 
ince passed into the possession of the English. It was named 
New Yobk,' and Colonel Nicolls was appointed governor. 

11. English rule was not so mild as the Dutch expected. 
Nicolls was 
a petty ty- 
rant, and de- 
clared that 
the people 
should have 




CITT OF NBW YORK IN 1664. 



" liberty for no thought but how to pay their taxes. ' But the 
people did think of something else, and were on the eve of open 
rebellion, when a Dutch squad on, in^ July, 1673, sailed into New 
York bay, and, by the aid of treachery, took the fort and city.* 
By a treaty of peace between England and Holland, then at war, 
the city and province were restored to the English, and remained 
in their possession until the Revolution of 1776, 

12. In 1683, the duke of York granted to the people of New 
York a Charter op Liberties,* but when he ascended the throne 
on the death of his brother, in 1685, he withdrew these privileges 
and devised measures for enslaving the colonists. Again the 
people were driven to the verge of rebellion, when the Revolution 
in England, in 1688, caused them to pause. Jacob Leisler, an 
influ^itial merchant and commander of the militia, then took pos- 

1. The royal etandard of En^rland is sometimes so called because H bears a red cross, 
■which is called the " cross of St. George," the patron saint of Great Britain. After the union 
with Scotland, the cross of 8t. Andrew (in the form of an X) was added, and is now seen on 
the British flag. In the centre are the royal arms. This union^ as the figure is called, was 
borne upon the American flag, sometimes, until after the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. It was upon the flfM? of thirteen stripes, alternately red and white, which Washington 
caused to be unfurled at Cambridge, on the first day of that year. 

2. In honor of the duke of York, its proprietor. 

3. The above picture is a correct view of the city of New York two hundred years ng<K 
It is now the lararei^t city on the American continent On the left of the picture is seen Fort 
Amsterdam, Vith the church and governor^'s house within it, and a windmill. 

4. This wns the foundation of representative government in New York. The assembly 
consisted of the governor and ten councilors, and seventeen deputies elected by the freehold- 
ers. They adopted a Declaration of Rights^ and asserted the principle, so nobly fought for a 
hundred years later, that taxation and representation are inseparable — in other words, that 
taxes cannot be levied without the consent of the people, expressed by their representatives. 
At this time the colony was divided into twelve counties. 

Questions. —11. How were the Dutch disappointed in English rule f What did Governor 
Nicolls do? "What prevented a revolution in New York? Relate how New York changedf 
masters ? 12. "What was granted to the people of New York ? What did King James at- 
tempt to do ? What occurred in New York after the Revolution in England ? What can 
you teU about Jacob LeislerT 

4 
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Death of Leisler, and its effects. Indian war. Growth of democratic principles. 

session of tbe fort, and with the sanction of tlie people assumed 
the position of governor. He performed his duties well until the 
arrival of a new royal governor, when he relinquished powers 
His enemies caused him to be tried for high treason, and he was 
hanged on the 26th of May, 1691. 

13. Leisler's death created the most violent party spirit. The 
ruling class — the aiistocracy — were his enemies ; the great mass 
of the people — ^the democracy — were his friends. Fletcher, who 
became governor in 1691, was the tool of the aristocracy. He 
was cordially hated by the people ; and he was remembered with 
gratitude for only a few acts. Among these was his wisdom in 
listening to the advice of Major Schuyler, concerning the French 
and Indians, who, under Frontenac, governor of Canada, were 
menacing all Northern New York. Schuyler, with some white 
soldiers and wariioi-s of the Mve Nations^ beat the foe back to the 
St. Lawrence, and so desolated his settlements, in 1692, that Fron- 
tenac was glad to remain quiet at Montreal. 

14. The earl of Bellomont, who succeeded Fletcher in 1698, 
was a better man. He was laboring for the good of the people 
when he died, in the spring of 1701, and was succeeded by Ed- 
ward Hyde, a dissolute knave, who persecuted all Christians but 
Churchmen, and robbed the people by embezzling the public 
money. Hd was recalled in 1708; and from that time until the 
arrival of William Cosby as governor, in 1732, the royal repre- 
sentatives, unable to resist the will of the people, as expressed by 
the assembly, allowed democratic principles to grow and bear 
fruit. 

15. Rip Van Dam, a "man of the people," was acting gover- 
nor when Cosby came. They soon quarreled. Two violent 
parties were formed. The democratic supported Van Dam ; the 
aristocratic supported the governor. Each controlled a news- 
paper. When argument failed, the governor endeavored to 
suppress the democratic paper, by causing the arrest of its editor. 

Questions.— 13 What was the effect of Leisler's death i What can you tell about Gov- 
ernor Fletcher ? What can you tell about the Indians on the frontier? 14. What can you 
tell about Governor Bellomont? Who was his successor, and what was his character? 
What can you tell about the growth of democracy in the colony ? 15. W^hat can you tell 
about Rip Van Dam and Governor Cosby ? What can you tell about the newspapers, and 
the defense of the liberty of the press ? 
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Vindioation of the liberty of the press. GoverDment of Maryland. B«belIion. 

John Peter Zenger, on a charge of libel. He was tried and 
acquitted by a jury ; and the magistrates of the city of New 
York presented his counsel with a testimonial of their gratitude 
for his noble defense of the liberty of the press. 

16. The trial of Zenger drew the lines of demarkation between 
the American republicans and royalists, very distinctly, and from 
that time until the French and Indian war, in 1754, their feuds 
compose much of the record of the public life of the province of 
New York. With every contest republicanism gained strength, 
and achieved complete triumph in the old war for independence, 
begun in 1775. ^ 



N 



SECTION IV. 

1. Maryland, as we have observed, had its colonial birth 
when the first popular assembly convened at St. Mary for 
legislative purposes, on the 8th of March, 1635.* Its sturdy 
growth began when, in 1639, the more convenient form of repre- 
sentative government was established. It was crude, but it pos- 
sessed the elements of republicanism. The freemen chose as many 
representatives as they pleased, and others were appointed by the 
proprietor. These, with the governor and secretary, composed 
the legislature. At this first session a Declaration of Rights was 
adopted ; the powers of the governor were defined ; and all the 
privileges enjoyed by English subjects were guaranteed to the 
colonists. 

2. From 1642 until 1646, the colony was deeply agitated by 
an Indian war and an internal rebellion. The former was quelled 
in 1645. In the same year, Claybome, already mentioned,' re- 
turned from England, and fanned the embers of discontent in the 

1. Verse 4, page 38. 2. Note 4, page 38. 

QuBSTiOMS.— 16. What did the trinl of Zenger do? What good did the disputes of the 
r(*pnblicHnfi and loyalists effect t — 1. What can you say about the beginning and growth of the 
colony of Maryland ? What can you tell about the government of Maryland? 



1 
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T(deration in Maryland. Change of govemment. Oiril war. 



province into a flame of open insurrection. Governor Calvert * 
was compelled to flee to Virginia ; and for about a year and a 
half the rebels held the reins of govemment, and the horrors of 
civil war menaced the colony. The insurrection was suppressed 
in the sunmier of 1646. 

3. An important law, known as the Toleration Act^ was made 
by the assembly in 1649 ; it was intended as an exponent of the 
charter, which guaranteed freedom of opinion and action to all in 
religious matters. This guarantee also sanctioned democratic 
ideas ; and these flourished vigorously in the new state, especially 
for ten years after royalty was abolished [1649] in England. 

4. In the mean time the colonial govemment had been re- 
organized. The legislative body was divided [1660] into an 
upper and lower house. The former was composed of the 
govemor and his council ; the latter, of representatives of the 
people. So great had been the influx of Protestants, on account 
of toleration, that their representatives outnumbered those of the 
Roman Catholics in the assembly in 1654. They then questioned 
the rights of the proprietor, and even went so far as to declare, 
by statute, that Roman Catholics were not entitled to the protec- 
tion of the laws. 

6. Civil war ensued,* and for a long time anarchy prevailed. 
The colony was torn by internal dissensions ; and this state of 
things^ ended only by an act of the assembly [March 24, 1660], 
which asserted the supreme authority of the people, dissolved the 
upper house, and gave to the lower house the whole legislative 
power of the province. Joseph Fendall, a judicious man, who 
had been appointed govemor by the proprietor in 1666, was com- 
missioned as govemor of the people. 

6. On the restoration of monarchy in England, in 1660,' the 

1. Verse 3, pagct 88. 

2. The Roman Catholics adhered to Lord Baltimore, and the Protetttants opposed him. 
An armed force under Stone, a former govemor, appointed by the proprietor, seized the 
public records. Stone assumed the office of governor. In a severe battle^ not far fh>m the 
site of Annapolis, his pHrty was defeated. Stone was made prisoner, but his life was spared. 
Some of his adherents suffered death as traitors. 

3. Verse 10, page 53. 

Questions.— 2. What can you tell about an Indian war, and a rebellion in Maryland ? 
8. What can you tell about the Toleration Act ? 4. What change was made in the colonial 
government ? What did the Protestant majority do in 1664 ? 5. What can you tell about 
civil war in Maryland ? 
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Troubles in Maryland. Maryland a royal proyince. 

old order of things was reestablished in Maryland. Lord Balti- 
more's rights were restored ; and, for about thirty years there- 
after, the province enjoyed repose. The government was mildly 
administered, and all was going on well until the Revolution in 
England in 1688, when a wicked and restless spirit named Coode 
excited the people against the governor, because the latter was 
slow to recognize William and Mary.* He spread, a report that 
the authorities and Roman Catholics had conspired with the 
Indians for the destruction of the Protestants.'' The latter, 
alarmed, called a convention, deposed Lord Baltimore as proprie- 
tor, and reasserted the majesty of the people. 

7. In 1691, King William made Maryland a royal province.' 
The Church of England* was made the established religion of the 
colony; and, in a province founded by Roman Catholics,* the 
members of that church were disfranchised by the consent of their 
sovereign. The proprietary government was reestablished in 
1716, and lasted until the Revolution in 1775, which swept away 
feudalism and royalty.* 



SECTION V. 

CONNBCTICUT. 

1. We have observed that the Connecticut colony formed a 
political constitution in January, 1639.^ This example was fol- 
lowed by the New Haven colony' in June following. The 

1. Verae 16, page 56. 

2. The coalition of the Indians and French Jesuits in the east, for the destmction of the 
New England colonists, gave a coloring of truth to this report, and the old reUgious feud 
"burned again intensely. A treatv with the Indians had jnst been renewed, and the custom- 
ary presents distributed among them. Coode falsely adduced this as evidence of a coalition 
with the savngea 

3. King William had an exalted idea of royal prerogatives, and was as much disposed as 
the Stuarts (the kings of England fVom James the First to James the Second; to suppress 
democracy in the colonies. He repeatedly vetoed (refused his assent to) bills of rights en- 
acted by the colonial assemblies ; refused his assent to local laws of the deepest interest to 
the colonists ; and instructed his governors to prohibit printing in the colonies. 

4. Note 1, page 35. 5. Verse 2, page 38. 6. Note 2, pie 25. 
7. Verse 10, page 41. 8. Verse 9, page 41. 

QuiSTioifS.— 6. What was done in Maryland on the restoration of royalty in England? 
What can you tell about another rebellion in Maryland? 7. When was Maryland made a 
royal province f What other changes were effected in the colony f 
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religious element was supreme in the new organization, and the 
Bible was made the statute book of the colony ; and, in imitation 
of the constitution of the Plymouth and Massachusetts settlers, 
none but church members were allowed the privileges of freemen.* 
A committee of twelve men was appointed, who selected seven of 
their members to be " pillars ^ in the new state. These had power 
to admit as many others as they pleased to take part with them 
in legislation. Theophilus £ato«i was chosen governor. 

2. Many of the New Haven settlers were merchants, and they 
tried to found a commercial colony. Heavy losses at sea caused 
them to abandon the project and turn to tilling the soil. They 
worked in harmony with their brethren of the Connecticut valley. 
Both joined the New England confederacy in 1643. Ten years 
later, the Dutch, by mutual agreement, left the valley,* and a 
cause for irritation between the Puritans of New England and 
the Hollanders of New Netherland was removed. 

3. After the restoration of Charles the Second, in 1660,' the 
Connecticut colony obtained a charter from the king, dated 
May 30, 1662.* It was more liberal than any yet issued by a 
royal hand. It included in its boundary the whole New Haven 
colony * and a part of Rhode Island.* The former consented to 
the union in 1665 ; but Rhode Island refiised, and disputed the 
boundary question for more than sixty years. 

4. Sir Edmund Andros ^ was made governor of New York in 
1674. He hated the sturdy republicans of New England, and did 
what he could to annoy them. He claimed jurisdiction to the 



1. Note 2, page 68. 2. Note 1, page 71. 

3. Verso 10, page 53. 

4. This was obtained by the pergonal inflnence of John Winthrop, gon of Governor Win- 
throp of Massachusetts. At first Charles refused hfs application, because of his known 
republicanism. Winthrop then presented to his majesty a ring which the king's father had 
given to Winthrop's father. The heart of the monarch was touched, and a liberal charter 
was readily granted. W'nthrop was chosen governor of Connecticut in 1667, and held the 
office several years. Such was his station when he appeared in England to a^ a charter of 
the king. Hopkins (who was one of the founders of the New Haven colony) was chosen the 
first governor of the Connecticut colony, and for several years he and Hiaynes were alter- 
nately chosen chief magistrate^ 

6. Verse 9, page 41. «. Verse 4, page 43. 

7. Verse 22, page 61 ' ^ ^ 

QtneSTioNS.— 1. What can yon tell about the New Haven colony? What was their form 
of government? 2. What kind of colony did the New Haven people attempt to establish? 
What prevented ? What did the Dutch do, and what was the efifect ? 3. What can you tell 
about a new charter for the Connecticut colony, and the union with New Haven ? 
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month of the Connecticnt river, and went to Saybrook in July, 
1675, with a Bmall naval force, to aasert his authority, Wlien he 
attempted to declare his power, he was silenced by the people, 
and he returned in great anger to New York. 

6, Twelve years later [1687], Andros again appeared as the 



dietnrber of the peace of Connecticut. As governor-general of 
New England, he demanded the surrender of all the colonial 
charters. Connecticut alone refused compliance. Andros went 



to Hartford with aixtj' armed men, in November, 1687, to aeize 

the charter. The aBsembly was in see- 

eion in the evetiing. The charter was 

broBght out and laid on the table. When 

Andros was about to take it, the candles 

were put ont, and the charter was cai^ 

ried away in the dark, and effectually 

hidden in a hollow tree, which bore the 

name of The Charter Oak until it was 

- blown down, in August, 1856, Andros 

TBI cHiRTKR o«s. ^^^ goon afterwafd driven from New 

England; and in May, 1689, Connecticut resumed her position as 

an independent colony, under her preserved charter. 

6, Governor Fletcher, of New York, also attempted to ex- 
ercise authority in Connecticut. He went to Hartford for the 
purpose, in November, 1603, and ordered the assembling of the 
militia. When he attempted to read his commisBion, Capt^n 
Wadsworth oi-dered the drums to be beaten. " Silence ! " shouted 
the governor. He was obeyed, "Sir," said Wadsworth, step- 
ping in front of the governor, " if they are again interrupted, I 
will make the sun shine through you in a moment!" Fletcher 
believed him, and, with his unread commission, returned to New 
York in great but impotent anger. From this time, until the 
French and Indian war, when her people numbei-ed one hundred 
thousand, Connecticut went hand in hand with her sister colonies 
in promoting the growth of an independent American nation- 
ality. 

SECTION VI 

BBODE ISLAND. 

1. With tbe union of the Promdence and Rhode Island "plva- 
tations in 1644,' the independent Commonwealth of Rhode Island 

L Veme *, p.iEe 43. 
<^BTioini.— ^ Relalp tbe clrcnmBinnceii conaciT.inic the MVlric nf the OonnH-Ileiil chiir- 
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commenced its career/ The royal charter was first confirmed by 
the Long Parliament in 1652, and the^ by Cromwell in 1655. 
By the recognition of the Parliament, the claims of jurisdiction 
made by Plymouth and Massachusetts were set aside.' Internal 
dissensions, growing out of theological discussions, sometimes dis- 
turbed the colony, but did not impede its prosperity. 

2. On the restoration of Charles the Second, the people ap- 
plied for a new charter.' One similar to that of Connecticut was 
granted in July, 1663.' It was yielded to Andros in 1687; but 
when that officer was expelled from New England in 1689,* the 
people resumed their independent government. Their seal bore 
the device of an anchor^ and the motto was Hope. Under that 
royal charter Rhode Island was governed until 1842, a period of 
one hundred and fifty-seven years, when the people in convention 
adopted a constitution. 

3. The history of Rhode Island, from Elng WiUicmi^s War, 
shows its active sympathies with its sister colonies down to the 
close of the Revolution in 1783, in which its sons took a distin- 
guished part 



SECTION vn. 

NEW^ JERSEY. 

1. We have considered the settiements in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware, in the same section, as forming a series of 
events having intimate relations.* The history of the colonial 

1. A ^neral assembly of deputies from the several towns met at Portsmouth on the 
20th of May, 1647, and organized the new government bv the election of a president and other 
officers. At that time a code of laws was adopted, which declared the government to be a 
democracy, and that ** all men might walk as their conscience persuaded them.'* Verse 2, 
page 42. 2. Note 8, page 00 

3w This charter guaranteed free t<derat!on in religions matters, and the lefldslatare of the 
colony reasserted the principle, so as to give it the x>opuIar force of law. The iitssertion, 
made by some, that Roman Catholics were excluded from voting, and that Quakers were 
outlawed, is erroneoop. Very warm disputes occurred, but free discussion was allowed. 

4. Verse 22, page 64. 6. Page IS. 

QinsTiOMS. — 1. When did Rhode Island, as an independent province, commence its ca- 
reer f What did Paiiiament and Cromwell do t What was the effect t 8. What can you 
tell about a new charter for Rhode Island t What can you tell about the deration of that 
charter t 3. What docs the history of Rhode Island, Arom King William^ s War^ akow t 

4* 
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Popular oommotiooa in New Jersey. Its proprietors and partition. 

organization and progress of the first two is separate and dis- 
tinct. Delaware was never a separate! commonwealth until after 
the declaration of independence in 1776. 

2. The time when the colony was permanently fonnded, was 
when families from Long Island settled on the site of Elizabeth- 
town in 1664, and Philip Carteret, brother of one of the proprie- 
tors, was appointed governor.* Settlers were allured thither by 
a liberal written agreement, on the part of the proprietors, called 
" concessions,'' which, among other privileges, exempted the peo- 
ple from the payment of quit-rents for their land for the space of 
five years.' 

3. At the first sitting of the assembly under the "conces- 
sions," that body perceived opposition to their authority on the 
part of settlers*who had been there long, and had purchased lands 
of the Indians. And when slight quit-rents were exacted, at the 
end of the ^ye years, there was a general i*esistance to the pay- 
ment of the tax.* A revolution ensued. The governor was 
driven from the province, and another chosen in his place by the 
people. Preparations were in progress to coerce the people into 
submission, when New York and New Jersey fell into the hands 
of the Dutch.* 

4. When the territory was restored to the English,* the dis- 
honest James, trampling upon the rights of the proprietors, made 
the infamous Andros governor of New Jersey as well as New 
York, in 1674. Berkeley * sold his interest to the Quakers. They 
were unwiUing to maintain a poUtical union with other parties, 
and in July, 1676, they bargained with Carteret ' for a division of, 
the province, they receiving the western part. From that time 
the divisions were known was East and West Jersey. 

1. Verse 6, page 44. 

2. This "was a sort of co«»/i/Mf /on. which provided far a govemilient to be composed of a 
governor and council appointed by the proprietors, and an assembly chosen by the freehold- 
ers of the province. The legislative power resided in the assembly ; the execative in the 
governor. The conncil and the assembly were each restricted to twelve members. 

8. The amount of quit-rent was a hau-penny for the use of each acre. 

4. Verse 11, page 73. 6. Verse 11, page 73. 

e. Verse 6, page 44. 7. Verse 6, page 44. 

Qfbbtions.— J. What have you to say about the settlements In Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware f 2. What can you tell about the founding of New Jersey ? Wliat was done 
for the i>eople ? 3. What can you tell about discontents in New Jersey? 4. How did King 
James treat the New Jersey people ? What can you tell about a sale to Quakers ? What 
about the division of New Jersey? 
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Quakers own New Jersey. It becomes a royal proyince. 

6. Four hundred Quakers settled in West Jersey in 1677, and 
a most liberal form of government was given to them. They 
mildly but firmly resisted the attempted usurpations of Andros. 
The matter was settled by law, in England, in favor of the Qua- 
kers, and in November, 1681, the first popular assembly in West 
Jersey met at Salem, and framed a code of laws for the colony. 

6. William Penn and other Quakers bought East Jersey in 
1682, and Robert Barclay, one of their most eminent preachers, 
was appointed governor. A large number of his sect from 
Great Britain, New England, and Long Island came and settled 
there. They prospered in quiet until that arch-troubler, Andros, 
again appeared, when his master had become king.* They lost 
their independence ; and for twelve years after the petty tyrant 
was driven from America, in 1689,' there was no regular govern- 
ment in the Jerseys. 

7. The proprietors of the Jerseys in 1702 gladly resigned the 
government to the crown. In July of that year East and West 
Jersey were united as a royal province, and placed under the rule 
of the infamous governor Hyde, of New York.* It remained a 
dependence of that province until 1738, when the connection was 
forever severed, and Lewis Morris was appoined the first royal 
governor. He managed public affairs with ability. From that 
time until the kindling of the war for independence in 1775, no 
event of great importance occurred in New Jersey. 



SECTION vm. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. Soon after the arrival of William Penn in America in 1682,* 
the present State of Delaware (then called The Territories was 

L Verse 15, page 65. 2. Verse 22, page 64. 

8. Verse 14, page 74. 4. Verso 10, page 46. 

QuiSTiONS.— 6. What can you tell about the Ounkers in West Jersey t When was the 
first popular assembly held in West Jersey ? 6. What can you teU about the Quakers in 
East Jersey ? What can you tell about Andros in New Jersey, and the effects of his bad 
oonduct ? 7. What did the proprietors of New Jor*>ev do in 1702 ? What followed their ac- 
tion ? What can you tell of the separation of New Jersey from New York, and its effects? 



Penn'i lr«iil; vKb the ladlmiL PhlLsdeJphU. ChkrUr of Lttwrtle*. 

annexed to his province by oonsent of the i^nte of the duke of 
York.* Then commenced the colonial career of Pennsylvania. 
Fenn laid the foundations of the new state npon the broad prin- 
ciples of Right. Under a spreading elm, he made a covenant of 
friendship with the Indians. He treated them with kindness and 
justice; and the early history of Pennsylvania is not disfigured 
by records of oppression on one hand, and the horrors of savage 
vengeance on the other.* 

2. In November, 1682, Penn proceeded to lay out a capital 
for the province, between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, on 
lands purchased from the Swedes. He 
named it Philadelphia, which signifies 
brotherly love. Within a year a hundred 
houses were erected, and among them a 
modest one for the proprietor. In March, 
1683, he convened a second assembly at 
Philadelphia, and gave the people a Char- 
ter of Liberties so ample and just, that the 
government was really a representative 
democracy.' He surrendered to the people the right of choosing 
their own local ofliccrs ; and did everything in his power to pro- 
mote the happiness of the colonists. 

1. Ver» lOf pa^ 7^ 

2. He paid l6em fairly for their land*. "We meet." he Mid, "onlhobrosd pilhwayof 
Kood faith and good will ; no Bdvantaiu thnll be Ukcn on Bither aide, but all shall he open- 
neaa aod loTC." The Indiana were delighted, and Iheir heortt melted wilhjKaod fmllng. 



Q than the nren of ■ dliaitroui war were .molderinn on the New EnRlan 

miiera. It waa wonderful how the eayi ■ 

vard the while man, became the ihrlne 



„.. 76 with William Penn and hlachlldron," they aald"a» long ae the moon and the 

ann ahall BOdorp." They were true lo their pmmlic— not ■ drop of ijuaker blood wna iitt 
alied br tin Indian. The Fenn Bnelely of PhiladplphU erected a monnmenl upon the spot 
where the Tenemble elm atood. Tbe tree wna blown down In 1810, and waa fbiind to be two 
hundred and elghly-lhree years old. The monument la near the intereeellou of Hanover 
and Beach atreets, Kenilnirtoii, Phlladolphia. 

3. Thta b:id been erecled In 1682, by Willlani Markfaam, Penn's agent, for the proprlrlnr'a 
u»e. when he thnuld arrive. Anolher and finer house waa oconpled by him lu ITOO. It vet 
remained on the comer of Seeoi>d etreet and Korria'a alley In 18&(. 

three aXuntore,"!!) be'^ll^ i^Hoe-makeri, a'honlii be appointed hy'the^Mnnty co™, to 
brar and determine etnaU dlfferpncrs between man and man , that children ahoulcl be taught 
some uw-ful rnde : that faciora wronging their employers ahonld make aUlBfaction and one- 
thtn) over ; thut atl canees for Irrallglon and vulgarity gbonld be repreiaed, and that no man 
BhnuldbemalaatBd for hli rellglonteplntonB. 

Q[i»TiO!is.— 1. What occurred on the arrival of William Fenn In Amerteal What did 
Fenn do for the peoplet Whnt can yon tell of hia treaty with the Indlnna, and the rOHA at 
InatdetlinEBWith themi i. What enaymi tell about the InylngontofPhltadelphlaT What 
Important tiling oocnrred In 108S for the benelit of the people ) 
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Fenn'0 troubles. Secession of the Territories. A foolish scheme of government. 

3. Penn returned to England in August, 1684, and became 
involved in the troubles of the Revolution in 1688. His loyalty 
to William and Mary was suspected, and his province was taken 
from his control, and placed in charge of the governor of New 
York, in 1692. In the mean time The Territories (Delaware) had 
withdrawn from the union,* but had been brought back by Gov- 
ernor Fletcher. Penn's rights were restored to him in 1694, and 
toward the close of 1699, he made a second visit to America. 

4. Penn found the people clamorous for greater political 
privileges, and in November, 1701, he gave them a new frame 
of govemgient. The Pennsylvanians accepted it, but the people 
of Delaware, who had again withdrawn their delegates from the 
assembly, declined it. They preferred an independent govern- 
ment, and Penn allowed them a distinct assembly. From that 
time until 1776, Pennsylvania and Delaware had separate legis- 
latures, but were under one governor. 



SECTION IX 

THE OABOLINAS. 

1. The proprietors of the Carolinas* indulged in expectations 
of seeing a magnificent empire of their own grow up in the New 
World. They desired a government for that empire, equal to its 
promised grandeur, and they employed the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and John Locke, the philosopher, to frame one. They completed 
their task in March, 1669, and called the instrument the Fimdor 
mental Constitutions. It was a huge aristocratic structure, to- 
tally unfitted for such aspirants for freedom as were now filling 
up the beautiftil country of the Carolinas.' 

1. Verse 1, pasfe 83. 2. Verse 2, page 46. 

8. It consisted of one hnndred and twenty articles, and is sapposed to have been the pro- 
dnctinn, chiefly, of the mind of Shaftesbury. There were to be two orders of nobility ; 
the higgler to consist of landgraves, or earh^ the lower of caciques, or harona. The territory 

QuB8Ti0N8.~3. What can you tell m^B Penn on his return to England ? What occurred 
in his American province? What furtllir can you tell about Penn f 4. What can you tell 
about Penn and nis people, in 1701 ? How did the peop'e of Delaware act ? Relate how 
Delaware came to be Independent of Pennsylvania.— 1. what can you tell about the expec- 
tations and desires of the proprietors of the Oarolinas ? What did they do ? What kind of 
government was formed! 
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Rebellion in the GaroUnM. A legislatiye aMembly. Oharlestoo foanded. 



2. The firet attempt to impose this government on the colonists 
led to open rebellion. The immediate cause of the outbreak was 
excessive taxation, and the enforcement of the Navigation Act * 
in the Albemarle or Northern colopy.' Refugee republicans from 
Virginia, after Bacon's rebellion,* fostered the opposition, and, 
under the lead of John Culpepper, a refugee from the Southern 
colony, the people seized the governor and the public funds, in 
December, 1677, called a new assembly, and for two years main- 
tained an independent government. 

3. Seth Sothel, one of the proprietors, arrived in the Carolinas 
as governor, in 1683. He was a shameless plunderer of the people 
and swindler of his associate grantees.* After enduring his miser- 
able rule six years, the people banished him for a year, and declared 
him forever disqualified to be their governor. He withdrew to 
the Carteret Colony * (South Carolina), where we shall meet him 
again. His successors, Ludwell, Harvey, and Walker, were good 
men ; but above them all in virtue and well-doing was the ami- 
able Quaker, John Archdale, who was sent over in 1695 to govern 
both Carolinas. The colonies had never known such prosperity 
and repose as they enjoyed during his administration. ^ 

4. The Carteret, or Southern colony, rapidly increased in wealth 
and numbers. Their first legislature met in 1674, but conflicting 
religious creeds and jarring interests prevented harmony. An- 
archy prevailed. Common danger, when the neighboring Indians 
threatened war upon them, united them for awhile; and, in 1680, 

was to be divided into countieB, each containing 480,000 acres, with one landgrave and two 
caciques. There were also to be lords of manors, who, like the nobles, might hold courts 
and exercise Judicial functions. Persons holding fifty acres were to be freeholders ; the 
tenants held no political franchise, and could never attain to a higher rank. The four 
estates of proprietors, earls, barons, and commons, were to sit i!) one legislative chamber. 
The proprietors were always to be eight in number, to possess the whole judicial power, and 
have the supreme control of all tribunals. The commons were to have four members in the 
legislature to every three of the nobility. But an aristocratic majority was always secured, 
and the real representatives of the people had no power. Every religion was professedly 
tolerated, but the Church of England only was declared to be orthodox. Such is an outline 
of the ftbsurd scheme proposed for governing the free colonists of the Carolinas.' 

1. Verse 13, page 60. 2. Verse 1, page 46. 

a Page 64. 4. Verse 2, page 46. 

6. Verse 3, page 47. 



QuBSTiONS.— 2. What can you tell about a revolution in North Carolina ? 3. WTiat can 
you tell about Seth Sothel and his successors in North Carolina? 4. What can you tell 
about the Carteret colony, or South Carolina? What united the people? What can you tell 
about Charleston ? 
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Charleston was founded on Oyster Point,' and the earlier settle- 
ment * was abandoned. There 
another popular legislatore as- 
sembled in 1682, more harmo- 
nious than the first, and some 
useful laws wore framed. 

6, Immigrants poured into 
South Carolina in great num- 
bers. Hollanders came and 
planted settlements on the 
Santee and Edisto rivers. Har- 

J a .1. ■ >? -I- CHiULICSTOll IN 1«S0. 

dy men and their mmilies 

came from Ireland and Scotland ; ' and in 1686 and 1687, a large 
Dumber of Hugaenots * arrived from France. English hatred of 
the French caused the latter to be looked upon with jealousy, 
and for more ten years the Huguenots were denied the privileges 
of citizenship. 

6. The colonists were discontented with the rale of the proprie- 
tors. They finally revolted, seized the puhhc records, called a 
new assembly, and in 1690 the governor (James Colleton) was 
banished from the province. In the midst of these commotions, 
Sothcl arrived from North Carolina,' and the people allowed him 
to assume the oflSce of governor. For two years he plundered 
and oppressed the people, when the assembly impeached and ban- 
ished him 

drfenoe mgnln^oee. It'cihlblte the mils of CbnrleBlnn In Yeso, nnd the^lDrarioii°of 
ahurohea Id 1704. Tbe polnia msrkfd o o o, etc.. aro biiBlluns for oannoTit P, EniUsh 
ehnreh ; t), French cburcli . B, Indepvndsnt church ; B, Anabaplisl cburcb ; aod T, Qua- 
ker meetliw-botue. 

1 Ve™S, paieO. 

a. In ISH, Lind Oardon, and ton Scotch ftmillei-, vho bad tiilTered poraeculion. came to 
Sonth tian^lnB. nnd notllFd at Port Royal. The Spaniards at Si. A uanBlIno {claimed jnrli- 
dletlonoTer ron Bojal, and durluK t^e absence of Cardon [I6S6I, Ihey attacked and dis- 
pcnwd the aettlara, and deaolaled their planlatlgns. 

4. ThfT had eicancd from sovBre trouble* which had been mvlTed In Franco by tho revo- 
eattoD of a Mendl}' proclamation made by a rormer ktnir, which la known Be the Edict of 

or Froleilanta, bIIowIitb ihi-m free loleratton. The profllgale Louie the Fimrlpenth, alnnit 

Into the bnaom at tbe Roman Oalbollc Church. He rerohtd the faniong edict In isju^d 
tneUndy active oppoeltlon to Iho Hugnenola wae kindled tbiouahout the emidn]. Usny 
thouund of the Proteatanle left Ftanoo and round refu^ In other countiiea. 
i. Vorae a, page 89, 
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Absurd scheme of government abandoned. North Carolina. Indian war. 

7. Philip Lad well now came as the representative of the proprie- 
tors, but the people had resolved not tosubmit to the absurd Mtn- 
damental ConstittUiona,^ After a brief and turbulent administrar 
tion, Ludwell withdrew to Virginia, and in 1693, at the end of a 
contest with the people of more than twenty years, the scheme of 
Shaftesbury and Locke was abandoned by the proprietors. The 
good Quaker, Archdale, was sent in 1695, to adminbter a more 
simple and republican form of government for both the Carolinas. 
His administration was short, but very advantageous. From its 
close the progress of the two colonies should be considered as 
separate and distinct, although their political partition did not 
occur until 1729.* 

NOBTH CABOLIKA. 

8. Under the guidance of the good Archdale, the people of 
North Carolina turned their attention to the development of the 
interior of the country, where the soil was more productive and the 
beaver and otter abounded. Immigration flowed m with an ever- 
increasing stream ; Quakers ' and Huguenots * came ; and in 1 709 
a hundred German families, driven from their homes on the Rhine 
by persecution, came to North Carolina, and, led by Count Graf- 
fenried, made settlements on the head waters of the Neuse river 
and on the Roanoke river. 

9. Li 1711 an Indian war broke out. The Tuscaroras were the 
leaders. They fell upon the German settlements with such ftiry, 
that during one night (October 2, 1711), one hundred and thirty of 
the immigrants perished. • Along .Pamlico and Albemarle sounds 
the savages swept, murdering the inhabitants and burning prop- 
erty. They ceased only when disabled by fatigue and drunk- 
enness. 

1 0. The North Carolinians called upon their brethren of the South- 
em colony for help. Colonel Barnwell, with a party of white men 

1. Verse 1, page 85. 2. Verse 17, page 9L 

3. Verse 7, page 45. 4. Verse 7, page 17. 

QcBSTiONS.— 7. Who succeeded Sothel ? What can you tell about the form of TOvem- 
ment attempted to be imposed upon the people ? What c nn y on tell of Archdale and oU ad* 
ministration, and the reparation of the two colonies! 8. Wbnt was done in North Carolina, 
under Archdale's rule? What new immigrants came? 0. What great calamity did Korth 
Carolina suffer in 1711 ? DescrilM the Indian depredations t 
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Bud of the Indian War. Troubles with the Spaniards. 

and friendly savages from beyond the Savannah river, marched 
to their relief llie Indians were speedily subdued. A treaty 
with the Tuscaroras was made, but was soon violated by the 
white people, when the war was renewed by the savages. South 
Carolinians, with friendly Indians, again hastened (Decem- 
ber, 1712) to the aid of their brethren. Eight hundred of the 
Tuscaroras were captured, and the remainder were driven from 
the country. They joined their kindred (the ^ve Nations) in 
New York.* 



SOUTH OAEOLINA. 

11. The Spaniards in Florida ' were troublesome neighbors, and 
in 1702 the authorities of South Carolina sent twelve hundred men 
(one-half Indians), by sea and land, to attack them at St. Augustine.* 
They took and plundered the town, but having no cannon, they 
could not make an impression on the fortress, into which the 
Spaniards fled for refuge. The commander of the little South 
Carolina squadron went to the West Indies for battery cannon, 
and barely escaped capture by Spanish vessels. The enterprise 
was abandoned ; and the colony was burdened with a debt^ of 
more than twenty-six thousand dollars.* 

1 2. Another expedition, the following year, was more «uccessftil. 
It was against the ApcUachian Indians in Georgia, who were in 
league with the Spaniards. Their villages were desolated. Eight 
hundred of their warriors were taken prisoners, and their beauti- 
ful land was made tributary to the English. 

13. Tranquillity had just been established after the war with 
the Indians, when domestic trouble appeared. Some of the proprie- 
tors, &iling to learn wisdom from the defeat of their efforts to 



1. Note 1, pnt^ 80. 2. Verse 1, pave 48. 3. Verse 9. page 18. 

4. The province issued biUe of credit, for the first time, in the amount of $40,000, to de- 
fray the expenses of the war. North Carolina adopted a similar measure on a like occasion. 



QuiSTiORS.— 10. What did the North Carolinians dot Who aided them, and how t What 
eansed another war f Tell how it was pat down and ended. 11. What can yon tell about the 
troubles of South Carolina with the Spaniard?. Describe the war with them, and how it 
was ended. 12. What can you tell about an expedition against Indians in (Georgia ? 
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Attempted invueion of South Carulinn. Spirit of tlie CarollnianB. A Revolution. 

impose a distasteful form of government upon the colonists/ de- 
teimined to make the Church of England^ the established religion 
in South Carolina. A pliant Assembly, with the governor (John- 
ston), disfranchised the Dissenters ; but this violation of chartered 
rights was disapproved by Parliament, and the act was repealed 
in November, 1706. The church had gained a foot-hold, and held 
its exalted position until the Revolution in 1775. 

14. In May, 1706, a squadron of French and Spanish vessels 
appeared before Charleston, to avenge the insult offered to the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine.* Troops were landed, but were speed- 
ily repulsed by the people, with a loss of about three hundred 
men. This storm soon passed away, but a more formidable peril 
brooded over the colony a few years later, when all the Indians, 
from the Neuse region in North Carolina to Florida, seven thou- 
sand strong, confederated for the purpose of exterminating the 
white people in the Carolinas. 

15. Craven, governor of South Carolina, was a man of great 
energy. He declared martial law, took possession of the arms and 
ammunition in the province, and at the head of twelve hundred 
men, white and black, he marched against the approaching-Indians. 
After several bloody encounters, he drove them across the Savan- 
nah river in dismay, and they did not halt in their rapid flight 
until they found refuge under Spanish cannon at St. Augustine. 

16. All important step was now taken in the direction of the 
independence of South Carolina. The people had become heartily 
wearied of the exactions of the proprietors, who afforded them 
no benefits of any kind in return. Late in 1719 they met in 
convention, cast off their allegiance to the proprietary govern- 
ment, and proclaimed Colonel Moore (December 21, 1719) gover- 
nor of the colony. The English Government sanctioned the ac- 
tion of the colonists, and South Carolina became a royal province. 

1. Verse 2, page 86. 2. Note 1, page 35. 3. Verse 11, page 89. 



Questions. — ^13. What new trouble appeared in South Carolina? What did the proprie- 
tors attempt to do ? What was the result ? 14. What can you tell about an attempted inva- 
sion of South Carolina by the Spaniards? What can you tell about an Indian confederacy? 
15. What can you tell about a war with the Indians? 16. What did the people of South 
Carolina do toward gaining their independence ? How did South Carolina become a royal 
province f 
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A change in North Carolina. Georgia coloniste. 



IV. The people of North Carolina resolved upon a similar 
change at the same time. After a continual controversy for ten 
years (1719 to 1729), the proprietors sold all their interests in both 
provinces to the king. This was in 1 729. North and South Caro- 
lina * were then separated, and from that time until the Revolu- 
tion the general history of the Cabolinas presents but few features 
of great interest, excepting the continual disputes between the 
people and the royal governors. These were important as demon- 
strating the growth of democratic principles. 

SECTION X. 

GEOBGIA. 

1. Oglethorpe's colony, on the Savannah river,* increased rapidly 
in numbers, but not in wealth. A large proportion of the settlers who 
arrived previous to 1740 were not accustomed to labor with their 
own hands, and as slavery was prohibited by the charter, tillage 
of the land was neglected. They were not allowed to own any 
land as private property, nor were they allowed to traffic with the 
Indians ; therefore, incentives to effort beyond the providing for 
daily wants were lacking. 

2. The colonists were early called upon to perform military 
duty, for the Spaniards, who claimed jurisdiction over all Georgia 
and South Carolina to the latitude of Port Royal,* showed a disposi- 
tion to assert their claim by arms. The vigilant Oglethrope built 
fortifications as low as the pfcsent boundary of Florida and on 
St. Simon's island,^ which irritated his Spanish neighbors, and 

1. The Clarendon county settlers (verse 2, page 46) had nearly all emisrrated to the 
Southern colony, and there being only two colonies remaining, one was called North Caro- 
lina, and the other South Carolina. 

2. Verse 3, pajro 48. 3. Verse 8. paare 18. 

4. He went to England and returned In 1736 with one hundred and nfty Highlanders, well 
trained as soldiers. He built a fort on the site of Autrusta, as a defense against the Indians, 
and he erected fortifications at Darien on Cumberland island, at Frederlca on St. Slmon^s 
island, and on the north hank uf the St. John river, the southern boundary of the English 
claim. 

QimsTiONS — 17. What occurred in North Carolina? What can you tell about the separa- 
tion of the two colonies? What marked the course of the Carolinas afterward?—!. What 
can you tell of Oglethorpe's colony in Georgia? What hindered prosperity ? 2. How were 
the colonists called from peaceful pursuits, and why f What did the Spaniards claim ? Tell 
what Oglethorpe did. 
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War between Georgians and Spaniards. Change of labor system in Georgia. 

they threatened him with war.' He did not wait for them to 
begin it, bnt with two thousand men besieged St. Augustine in 
the summer of 1 740.* 

3. Want of cannon and the approach of the sickly season 
caused Oglethorpe to withdraw and return to Savannah. In the 
summer of 1742 the Spaniards retaliated. They attacked Ogle- 
thorpe's strong places in Lower Georgia and on St. Simon's 
island ; but many disasters compelled them to abandon the enter- 
prise. They intended, in the event of their success against the 
fortifications, to subjugate or desolate all Georgia ftnd the lower 
part of North CaroUna. Oglethorpe's sagacity saved both colo- 
nies. 

4. Oglethorpe left Georgia forever in 1743, when his mild mili- 
tary rule was succeeded by civil government, administered by a 
president and council. In 1752 it became a royal province, and 
remained such until the Revolution in 1775. 

6. For the reasons already mentioned in verse 1, page 91, the 
Georgia colony did not flourish. With a change of government 
appeared new incentives to industry and thrift. The restraints 
concerning slavery were relaxed,' and Georgia became, through 
the instrumentality of a great wrong, a flourishing plantings state. 



SECTION XL 

A RETBOSPBCT. . 

1. We have now considered tne principal events which ocr 
curred within the domain of our Republic from the time of first 
discoveries (1492) to the commencement of the French and Indian 

1. They sent comraissionerB to protest against thesA hostile preparations, and to demand 
the evacuation of the whole of Oeonr<a and of South Carolina to the latitude of Port Royal. 

Z Oglethorpe had again visited England, and in the autumn of 1737 brought over six 
hundred troops. Four hundred of them, volunteers, and a large body of friendly Creek 
Indians, composed the army that invaded Florida. 

3. The law was evaded. Slaves were brought from the Carolinas and hired out to the 
Georgia planters for one hundred years. This was a practical sale and purchase ; and slave- 
ships were soon seen at Savannah, which had sailed directly from Africa with negroes. 

Questions.— 3. Why did Oglethorpe abandon his expedition against St. Augustine ? What 
did the Spaniards do ? What did l hey intend to do? 4. What change in government took 
place in Georgia? 6. What benefits did Georgia derive from the cha: go ? 
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Social mi^rialB of the colonies. Character of Vir^nians and New Englandera. 

war,' a period of about two hundred and sixty years. During 
that time, fifteen colK»iies were planted,' thirteen of which were 
commenced within tiie space of about fifty-six years [1607 to 
1673]. By the ladoiicif Plymouth and Massachusetts," and Connec- 
ticut and New Haven,* the number of colonies was reduced to 
thirteen, and these were they which went into the Revolutionary 
contest in 1775. 

2. Several European nations contributed men and women for 
the founding of these colonies.* They were distinguished by difter- 
ences in language, tastes, habits, and religious faith. England 
ftimished the far greater number, and the settlements came to be 
known as Anglo-American colonies, governed by English laws. 
Very soon, common interests produced a unity, and the people of 
several nations joined heartily in maintaining the integrity of the 
British realm when it was assailed.* They were still more united 
in opposing British aggressions upon their rights.' 

3. There were differences in the character of the people of the 
several colonies. The Virginians and their southerji neighbors 
were mostly from a class of English society in which restraints 
were not very rigid ; and the warm climate produced a tendency 
toward indolence and ease. Hence slave labor, relieving the 
white man from toil, was regarded as a great blessing. 

4. The New Englanders were chiefly from another class of 
English society, and included many religious enthusiasts, who 
sometimes possessed more zeal than wisdom. They were rigid 
disciplinarians in church and state ; and their early legislation ex- 
hibits some curious laws respecting the minute details of social 
and domestic life. Their sterile soil made industry a necessity, 
and the climate inclined them to activity. Their habits and their 

1. Section XII., xmge 05. 

2. Virginia, Ply month, Massachnsetts Bay, New Hampshire^ Conneotlcnt, New Haven, 
Rhode iBiandjNew York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia. 

a Verse 26, page ««. 4. Verse 3, page 78. 

5. England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Holland, France, Denmark, Sweden, and the 
Baltic region. 

0. Section XII. 7. Chapter V. 



Qot stioks.— 1. What c»n you say ahout the establishment of colonies in America f 
2. What materials composed the colonists ? What position did England hold ? Did unity 
mark the colonists, and how ? 8. Wh.it can you say about the Virgintans and their sonthem 
neighbors f 4. What can yon say about the New England people, their laws and habits 9 



Tbe Duuh, SvDdH, Bnd Qmkcn. Funulla of the calonliU. 

dwellings were simple ; and their influMice in the erection of onr 
Republic was most salutary. 

5. The industry, thrift, honesty, and aversion to ofaange, pecnliitr 

- to the Dutch, prevailed in New York and 

New Jersey, and portions of Pennsylva- 
nia, for almost a century after the first 
settlementa were made. The Swedes 
were similar; while the Quakers were 
■ marked by a refined simplicity and equa- 
nimity which won the esteem of all 
ii«Li ¥. t. BoiiBB.1 Their lives were governed by a religious 

sentiment without fanaticism, which formed a powerAil safeguard 
against vice and immorality. The people of Maryland exhibited 
some of the tnuts of alL 

6. Agriculture was the chief pursuit everywhere, yet com- 
merce and navigation were not wholly neglected, notwithstand- 
ing the restrictions of the navigation laws. They were compelled, 
by necessity, to be self-reliant, and what they could not hay 
from the workshops of England for their simple apparel and fur- 
niture, and implements of agriculture, they rudely mannfactored, 
and were content.' 

7. Their commerce had a feeble in&ncy. TJntil their separar 
tion from England, in 1776, their interchange of commodities 
with the rest of the world might not, witb propriety, be dignified 
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Commerce and edncation. Wars betwe< 




with the name of commerce. Englis^^gflfegs^^^^g^^^j^sperity 
and independence of the colonies, caused many unwise restrictions 
upon their industry and enterprise to be imposed; and these 
were the principal causes which finally led to the great revolt in 
1775, and the separation of the colonies from the "mother coun- 
try," as England was called. 

8. Education was early fostered among the people, particu- 
larly in New England, where the common school, the chief glory 
of our Republic, was early established and tenderly nurtured.* 
Provision was made for the education of alL The rigid laws 
which discouraged all frivolous amusements, were productive of 
a habit of reading. The books were devoted chiefly to history 
and religion, and large numbers were sold. A traveler asserts, 
as early as 1686, that several booksellers in Boston had "made 
fortunes by their business." But newspapers, the great educa- 
tors of the people in our day, were very few and oJf little worth 
before the era of the Revolution. 

9. Such were the people, and such their political and social 
condition, at the commencement of the great struggle between 
the French and English for supreme dominion in America, which 
we ai*e now to consider. 



SECTION XIL 

THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAB. 

1. We have already noticed three wars between the English 
colonists in America and the French and Indians." These origi- 

1. Schools for the education of both white and Indian children were formed in Vii^inia 
as early as 1621 ; and in 1692, William and Mary College was established at Williamsburg. 
The Reformed Dutch Church established a school in New Amsterdam, in 1®38. Harvard 
College, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, was founded in 1637. • Yale College, in Connecticut, 
was established at Saybrook in 1701, and removed to its present location, in New Haven, in 
1717. It was named in honor of Elihu Yale, president of the East India Company, and one 
of its most liberal benefactors. The college of New Jersey, at Princeton, called Nassau 
Hall, was incorporated in 1738. 

2. King William^s War^ page 65 ; Queen Anne's War, page 67 ; and King George^s War, 
page 68. 

QuBSTioNS.— 7. What can you tell about the commerce of the colonies? What folly did 
the English Government commit? 8. What can you say about education in the colonies? 
What encouraged reading? What kind of books were read? What have you to say about 
books and newspapers ? 
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The English and French in America. Beginning of diepntes. 

nated in disputes in Europe. The fourth and last, which resulted 
in the establishment of England's supremacy in America, origi- 
nated here in disputes about boundaries and territorial possessionfi. 

2. The English, at the time we are considering (1'750), a. mil- 
lion strong, occupied the sea-board from Maine to Florida, along 
a line of a thousand miles. The French, not more than one hun- 
dred thousand in number, were seated chiefly in the vicinity 
of the St. Lawrence, but had military, religious, and commer- 
cial stations on the borders of the great lakes,* the Mississippi, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. They were chiefly engaged in traffic 
with the Indians, and thereby, and with the influence of the Jes- 
uit priests,' they acquired great control over the savages. 

3. After the loss of Louisburg,' the French determined to 
check the growth of English power in America, by alliances with 
the savage tribes in the interior, the erection of fortifications, and 
the desolation of frontier settlements. The English colonies be- 
came uneasy, and resolved to meet the danger by pushing boldly 
into the interior. The king granted six hundred thousand acres 
of land on the southern side of the Ohio river to English and Vir- 
ginia speculators, called The Ohio Company^ in 1749, and they 
immediately sent surveyors and traders in that direction. Some 
of these men were seized and imprisoned by the French in 1753.* 
This act led to war. 

4. Dinwiddle, acting governor of Virginia, sent a remon- 
strance to St. Pierre, the French commander, then at a fort in the 

present Erie county, Pennsylvania.* It was carried by George 

- 

1. Ontario, Erie^ Huroriy Michigan, and Superior, 

2. Verse 24, page 65. 8. Verse 84, page 68. 

4. While the English and French were disputing about the ownership of the territory, 
the olaims of the real proprietors, by preemptive right, were overlooked. These were the 
Indians. When the agent of the Ohio Company went into the Indian com try, on the bor- 
ders of the Ohio river, a messenger was pent bv two Indian sachems to make the significant 
inquiry, " Where is the Indians' land ? The English," he said, " claim it all on one side of 
the river, the French on the other ; where does the Indians' land lie?" 

6. The French had already erected several forts in that direction. Twelve hundred men 
erected one on the south shr)re of Lnke Erie, at Presque Isle, now Erie ; soon afterward, 
another was built at Le Boeuf, on the Venango (French creek), now the village of Waterford ; 
and a third was erected at Venango, at the Junction of French creek and the Alleghany 
river, now the village of Franklin. 

Questions.— 1. What can you say about wars between the English, French, nnd Indians ? 
What about the last one? 2. What wns the number of English »nd French inhabitants in 
America, in 1750? What teriltory did they occupy? What gave the French an advantage? 
S. What did the French determine to do after the loss of Louisburg? What did the English 
do? What can you tell about a land company ? What outrage did the French commit? 
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Diffioulties between the EDglish and French in the Ohio country. 

Washington, a young Virginian, twenty-one years of age, who 
now appeared in public life for the first time.* He performed his 
duty satis&ctorily, and bore back to the governor a sealed answer 
to his remonstrance. Washington placed it in the hands of Din- 
widdie on the 16th of January, 1754, and was highly commended 
for his courage, prudence, and sagacity. 

6. St. Pierre, acting, as he said, under orders from Du Quesne, 
governor of Canada, reftised to withdraw his troops from the 
domain of the Ohio Company^ as requested by Dinwiddle. The 
governor and the legislature of Virginia prepared to drive them 
away. The other colonies were appealed to for aid ; and at the 
close of March, 1754, a body of Virginians, and some North 
and South Carolina troops, were at Alexandria, on the Potomac, 
under Colonel Joshua Fry and Major George Washington, ready 
to march into the wilderness. On the 2d of April they marched 
toward the Ohio. 

6. At this time some men were employed by the Ohio Comr 
pany in the construction of a fort on the site of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. The French seized and finished it, and called it Fort du 
Quesne, in honor of the governor of Canadd. Washington, with 
a part of the colonial troops, pushed ^forward to retake it. He 
heard of a strong force coming to meet him, and he built a fort, 
which he named Necessity ^ in which to await the coming up of the 
remainder of the colonial troops. Some of his men surprised an 
advance party of the French (May 28, 1754), and slew their 
leader (Jumonville) and others. This was the first blood shed 
in the long and distressing war that ensued. 

7. Colonel Fry died at the close of May (May 30), and the 
chief command devolved on Washington. The troops came up, 
and he pressed forward. Hearing of the approach of a large 
body of French and Indians, he fell back to Fort Necessity^ where 

1. H& stnrted with only three attendants. He was joined by two others at the site of 
Cumberland in Maryland. Their journey was a perilous one over mountainS| across streams, 
and through morasses, while the country was covered with enow. 



QuBsnoHS.— 4. 'What did the governor of Virarinia do? Wiio bore a message to the 
French commandor? What can you say about Washlitgton and the performance of liis 
duty? 6. What c«n yon tell about the French commsindpr's reply? What preparations 
were made for war? 0. What can you tell about Fort du Quesne? Relate what Washl]]^ 
ton and bis troops did. 7. How oame Washington to be chief commander ? 
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Colonial imion propoMd. Indian depredatioDs. 

he was besieged by fifteen hundred men on the 3d of July. On 
the morning of the 4th (1 754) he was compelled to surrender, when 
he and all his troops were allowed to march back to Virginia. 

8. During this military campaign, a civil movement* of great im- 
portance was in progress. The British ministry, perceiving war to 
be inevitable, advised the colonists to secure the continued friendship 
of the Six Nations^ and to unite in measures for general defense. 
Delegates from seven colonies met at Albany," in the province of 
New York, for that purpose, on the 19th of June, 1V64.* They 
renewed the treaty with the Indians ; and on the 4th of July 
they adopted a plan of confederation, similar, in many respects^ 
to our National Constitution, which had been drawn up by Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin.* When it was submitted to the American 
assemblies and the authorities of the home government, both 
rejected it. This was the germ of the union effected a few years 
later. 

9. Soon after the close of this convention, the Indians com- 
menced murderous depredations along the New England frour 
tiers, and French emissaries were busy among the tribes west of 
the Alleghanies," arousing them to engage in a war of extermina* 
tion against the English. T|;^e imperiled colonists immediately pre* 
pared for war.' 

1. The word cMl Is used, in reference to a community and government and laws, as dis- 
tinguished from military doings or rule. 

2. Note 1« pafl:e 86. 3. Verse 2, pasre 32. 

4. The colonies represented were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York. Pennsylvania, and Maryland. There were twenty-five delegates in all. 
James Delancey, of New York, was chosen president. 

& Fratklin was a delegate fh>m Pennsylvania. This idea of union was jiot a new one. 
William Penn suggested the advantage of a union of all the English coloniofi, as eariv as 1700 : 
and Ooxe, «peaker of the New Jersey assembly, advocated it in 1722. Now it first found 
tangible expression under the sanction of authority. Franklin's plan proposed a general 
government, to be administered by one chief magistrate, to be appointed by the crown, and 
a council of forty-eight memberi*, chosen by the several leg'slatures. This council, answer^ 
ing to our Senate, was to have i)ower to declare war, levy troops, raise money , regulate, trade^ 
conclude peace, and do mnny other things necessary for the general good. 

6. A range of mountains which extend nearly the whole length of the United States, on a 
line almost parallel with the sea-coast. 

7. Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, was very energetic. New York voted f26,000 for 
military service, and Maryland $30,000 for the same. The English Government sent over 
$50,000 for the use of the colonists, and with it a comm'ss'on to CK>vernor Sh.^rpe, of Mary- 
laud, appointing him commander-in-chief of all the colonial forces. Boon disputes about 
military rank and precedence ran high. Washington resigned his commission, and tho 
year 11754] drew to a close without any eillcient preparations for a conflict with the French. 



QuBSTioNS. — 7. What did Washington do, and what happened to him and his troops f 
8. What important event happened in 1764? What was done at Albany, by a convention? 
What did Dr. Franklin do? How was his plan of government receivea? 0. What did the 
eastern Indians do? What were French emissaries about? 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1755. 



10. War had not been declared by the two imperial govem- 
uents, bat England extended its aid to the colonists. In Feb- 
ruary, 1TS5, Edward Braddock, a distinguished Irish officer, 
arrived with two regiments of liis coontrymen, as commander-in- 
ohief of all the British forces in America. A campaign was im- 
nu^ptely planned. General Braddock was to lead one colnmn 
l^iwnst Port dn Qoesne ; ' Govenior Shirley was to lead another 
against Forts Niagara and Frontenao;' and General William 
Johnson was to lead a third against Crown Point, oil Lake Cham- 
plain. 

11. Shirley had already planned an expedition against the 
French in the east. This was first put in motion. General Wins- 
low and three thousand men landed at the head of the bay of 
Fnndy in May, when they were joined by. tliree hundred regular 
troops und» Colonel Monekton, who took chief command. They 
captured Forts BeauseJQor (June 16) and Gaspereau (Jane 17). 
The country was soon taken possession of and terribly desolated. 
The sufferings of the nmple Acadians * (who took no part in the 
war), from the craelty of the English, form a dismal chapter in 
history. 

12. Braddock marched from Wills's creek 
(Cumberland), on the 10th of June, 1755, with 
two thoasand men. Washington was his aid, / 
with the commission of colonel. On the 9th of \ 
July, when within two miles of Fort du Quesne,' 
marching in fancied security at noon-day, on the 

south side of the Monongahela river, the van- roxt dd <ifhh«. 
guard of the little army was assuled by arrows and ballets from 

Hi Ibe month of IbeNlagBn river ; 
In C»nHdi, at (he toui of Laks 

L Vene B, pugs 91. 



wdfclsrrdt What 



_.,_, „... IJMI n. What 

dwinrdt What can Tou lell about no eiprditloa nealnst the Freoch In the e 
waadonel U. BelaU vbst Braddoek'Beipedltlon did. What happenedt 



Defeat of Braddock. Eipedl tlon* of Shirley and Johnwa. 

a concealed foe. Washington modestly asked Braddock to allow 
him to fight his men according to provincial ens. 
I torn. Tbehangbty commander refused, and a ter- 
rible defeat followed. Of all the mounted officers, 
Washington alone remained unhurt.' Braddock 
was mortally wounded,' and the command de- 
volved on the Virginia colonel. He gallantly 
conducted a retreat, and saved the remnant of his 
[ army. Thus ended this expedition, in failai-e. 
The conflict is known as the battle of the. Mo- 
eiBiiiL BBiDnooK. nongahela. 

13. Shirley's expedition against Niagara and Frontenac was 
also a failure. He went no faither than Oswego, on Lake Onta- 
rio, when Btorms, sickness, and desertiouB of Indians caused him 
to abandon the enterprise.' 

14. Johnson's expedition was a partial fail- 
ure. In July (1765), six thousand troops 
were assemhled on the Hudson, fifty miles 
above Albany, under Gen- 
eral Phineas Lyman. They 
built Fort Edward befoi'e 
the ariival of Johnson in 
August.' In the mean time. 
Baron Dieskaii, with two 
BIB WILLIAM joDHsos. thousaud CanadiaHS and lu- 
dians,was making his way ftom Montreal to the 
head of Lake Champlain. ^^^^ mwiBB 



1. Dr, Oralk, who wns with Waeblnslo 

chief came, ae he iaid. " a Img w-iy." to e 
flftten times dnrina the bMtlo on Ihe Uo 

'"Bmiidotk died HtPort Ntcesslty < 
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3. Shtrlev had a!k» men at Oiwf)(0, on 

4. The troopB, out of refpeet for Oer. 
Johne™, ienlons of thai esoellent eomnm 
of the royal household of England. 


1 at lhi» time, and also attended him In hii last in- 
with him, flfleen years afterward, an old Indlgn 
ecthe Virdnla polonci at whom he Bred his ride 
ongahela/wlthoDt hitting him. W.shlWoc was 

verse «,paKe 81). ana waa buried on the Uth of 


Ihetlr-l of September. When he gave up the 
he hud commenced at Oiwego. Oi>e, on the east 

ral Lymsn, named the work fVirl Liinan. when 
der, chatxgpd the nemo to fi/*Drrf, in Iionor of one 
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.Battle of Lake George. Declaration of war. Plan of campaign. 

15. It was now September. Johnson was at the head of Lake 
George with a part of his troops, when scouts brought word that 
Dieskau was marching in the direction of Fort Edward. He sent 
out Colonel Williams [September 8], with twelve hundred men, to 
intercept him. Two hundred of them were Mohawk Indians, under 
Hendrick. They fell into an ambush, and both leaders were 
slain.* The remainder of Williams's party fled to Johnson's camp, 
followed by Dieskau. Johnson had thrown up some defenses. 
The French and Indians were repulsed. Dieskau was wounded 
and made prisoner, and his followers fled to Crown Point." 

16. Johnson erected some earthworks on the site of his forti- 
fied camp, and called them Fort William Henry. He garrisoned 
this and Fort Edward, and then closed his part of the campaign 
by retiring to Albany and dispersing the remainder of his troops. 



CAMPAIGN OP 1766. 

17. In May, 1766, England declared war against France, and, 
early in June, General Abercrombie arrived, with several regi- 
ments of regular troops, as commander-in-chief The plan of the 
campaign had already been planned by the colonial governors. 
It was similar to the one of the previous year,' with the addition 
of the march of two thousand men across the country from 
Maine, to attack French settlements in Canada in the direction 
of Quebec. 

18. On Abercrombie's arrival, General Winslow* was at 
Albany, with seven thousand men, destined to attack Crown 
Point. Difficulties about the ' rank of British and provincial 

1. While on hU way north, WllHnmB stopped at Albany, made his will, and bequeathed 
^'li^P.'i^P®^^ *? ">"n<i » free school for Western Massaohusetts. That was the foundation 
of "Williams College "—his best monument. 

Iv ^' ^^^ i?*" tongne of land on Lnke Champlaln, the French erected a fortification which 
they called Fort 8t. Frederic. On the Vermont side of the lake opposite, there was a French 
settlement as earlv as 1731. In aUusiontothe chimneys of their houses, which remained 
'onR*Jter the settlement was destroyed, it is still known as Chimney Po'nt. 

a Ten thousand men were of attack Crown Point : six thousand were to proceed affalnst 
magara ; and three thousand against Fort du Quesne. 

4. Verse 11, page 99. 

QuBBTiOHS.— 16. Give an account of the doings and death of Williams ard Hendrick. 
what happened to the French ? 18. What did Johnson do? 17. When did England declare 
war against France f What British general arrived in America f What was the plan of the 
campaign for 17569 



Cuplura or OawegD. End or Ibe cmnpalgn. 

officers arose, and caused bo mncli delay, that the energetic Mont^ 
calm, the successor of Dieskaa in com- 
mand of the French and Indians, obtained 
important advantages over the English. 
He crossed Lake Ontario from Frontenac,' 
with thirty pieces of cannon, in August, 
captured and demolished the forts at Os- 
wego' [August 14, 1766], took fouiteen 
. hundred prisoners, and returned to Cana- 
da with military stores and vessels, a com- 
plete victor. 
iBiRciaitBiE. 19. The whole country of the Six No- 

tiona ' was now laid open to the incursions of n 

the French and their savage allies. General 

alarm prevailed. The various expeditions 

were abandoned,* Troops on their way toward I 

Lake Champlain were recalled. Washington, < 

who commanded an expedition against Fort 

da Quesne, was ordered to place his troops in \, 

Stockades " and block-houses,' for the defcnso """" " obwioo. 

of the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and a defensive 

attitude was assumed.' 



p1«ue tbn Six NHdona, vho tisrl nercr relt oontentod with Ihia mpporter 



3. Note 1, pag* M. *. Boto 3. pBiW 101. B. Note 1, dsik «. 
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dDriiiB IhBt year, wm Ibe ohMIIncraent of Ihe IndUnt at Klt- 

Durini several morlhTl^. 

nioiig the weBiBTii ftontlere of Tan 

rled liilo cs^vlly. Colonel John AnrntroinfroVpe'iiiiHi- 
vinlL ■ccompanlsd by Captsln Mercer, of VlrsInU, wilb 
nbnut Ihive hundred men, attuched them on Ihe night of tbe 
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CAUPAION OF 1151, 

20, The inefficient Lord Londoo, who came to America in 175S, 
as governor of Virginia and commander-in-chief of the forces, 
held a nuUtary council at Boston, in Jannary, l?fi?. Wiser men 
than be, in that conncil, yielded their judgment to his, becaase he 
vas commander-in-chie^ and agreed to oonfine operations on 
the frontiers to defenslTe ineasnres. The colonists were disap- 
pointed ; yet when Loudon called for troops to proceed ag^nst 
Lonisbni^,' then again in possession of the French by treaty, the 
response was cheerful, and he found himself at the head of dx 
thousand provincials on the first of Jnne. But his tardiness and 
inefficiency caused the &ilnre of the expedition; and when he re- 
turned to New York, at the close of Augost, he was met with 
intelligence of the success of the enemy on the northern frontier, 

21, The French had built a fort above Crown 
Point, which they called 'Hconden^a. There, 
in the suomier of 1757, Montcalm assembled 
about nine thousand troops, two thousand of 
whom were Indians, With these, at the close 
of July, he besieged Fort William Henry,* then 
commanded by Colonel Monro, a gallant Eng- 
lish officer, who considered himself well sup- 
ported by four thousand troops at Fort Ed- 
ward,' under General Webb. 

22, When Montcalm called for a BTurender of 
the fort, Monro refused, and sent to Webb for 
succor. It was withheld, through cowardice or 

treachery, and Fort William Henry was surren- i.i(, gmnam xhd 
dered on the 9th of August. A terrible mas- "oiBiTt. 

ere by the Indians ensued when the troops marched ont under 
promise of protection. Montcalm express^ deep sorrow, and de- 

J. V»r»« 33, ptsf <& 2. Vf r«8 M, page lOL & VeiM 14, pugs 100. 

QiTHTiOKB.— 9). Wba will Lord LodiIoti 
In dot Rowdid Ibe eolDnist* Bdtl Wbx. .»uhu .„» ..,.u 
SI. What had the French bepD iainai What did U<mia 
about Iha lurrender of Fort Wllllim Hcnr;, and a maaucn 



Hame Interrcnnce with the doIddIiIil Piu't poUay. 

clared tliat it was impoBBible for him to reetraiu the savages. The 
fort was destroyed, and was never rebuilt. Thus ended the cam- 
paign of 1757. 

M 23. The arrogance of English military com- 

^ manders, and the haaglity cxactioue of the royal 

. governors, disgnsted the Americans. They felt 

themselves fully competent to maintain their ter>- 

ritorial rights, and regarded the method of the 

, interference of the home government as detri- 

rorVwiLiuBBniBi. mental to their welfare. They fairly attributed 

the disasters and hnmiliationa to which they had been Bubjected, 

during the first two years of the war, to that interference. A 

weak and corrupt ministry were sending their incompetent fiienda 

to America to fill the public offices, civil and military. 

24. It was a cause for great rejoicing in the colonies, when, 
William Pitt, by far the ablest statesman in England, was called 
to the control of pnblic affairs in the summer of 1757. Energy 
and good judgment marked all his actions in reference to the war 
in America. He recalled Loudon, put Abercrombie in his place, 
and prepared to prosecute the war with vigor.' He made such 
liberal offers to the colonists, that an excess of troops soon ap- 
peared.' New England alone nused fifteen thousand men ;* and 
when Abercrombie took command of the American forces in May, 
.1756, he found fifty thousand men at bis disposal 

X He cBneed ■ iIphiik nnvBl armament (o be prepured *nd pisped nnJet the eomniMtd of 
Admiral B«^«wen ; aai 12,000 addit onnl English Iroopa vtre sllollrd to serve In Amertca. 

be* of the'^W?'™ onbe'BtandTiig'arn." eonll b^sp" od'for fi>™l^^Mvlce. ' '" """."' 
,j. .: — 1_. .. .1. 1 ._.,-.,, ._-...._ .V — . — i-,aad ololhe twenty 

[|ld eipend In niih 
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aegB Hid c>ptiir« of t-oalabnrg. £xp«diUun agaliut Tloouderoos, 

CAUFAIGN OF 1768. 

2fi. Boscawen arriTed at Halifax, in May, 17Se, with about 
forty armed vessels, bearing twelve thousand troops, under Gen* 
era] Amherst as chiei^ and General Wolfe as 
his lientenant. On the 8th of June the 
troops landed, without much opposition, on 
the ^ore of Gabartis bay, near the city of 
Louisburg.' The French almost immediately 
deserted their outposts, and retired within 
the town ami fortress.- After a vigorous 
teuatance for almost fifty days, and when all 
their shipping in the harbor was deatroyedi 
the French surrendered [July 26, 1758] the '■'»■•""■"- 

town and fort, together with the island of Cape Breton and 
that of St, John (now Prinoe Edward), and their dependencies, 
by capitulation. The spoils of victory were more than five thou- 
saiid prisoners, and a large quantity of munitions of war. By 
thia victory, the English became masters of the coast almost to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence. From that time the decline of 
French power in America was continual and rapid. . 

20. While Amherst and Wolfe were con- 1 
quering in the east, Abercrombie and the I 
young Lord Howe were leading seven thou- [ 
sand regulars, nine thousand provincials, and | 
a heavy train of artillery, against Hconde- e 
roga, occupied by Montcalm with about four E 
thousand men. Abercrombie'a army had ren- [ 
dezTonsed at the head of Lake Geoi^e, and at ncoKBimoDii 
the close of a calm Sabbath evening [July, 1 758] they went down 

1. V«r« M, paio •>. 

2. This dlaerain ibonH th* genenil form of Ihe pMnotpal worltn The gmnnd on which 
Ttcoiider.>(nii(H>dl»abonlonoTinndri-d fiet nboi-e tliB livel of the Ukp. Wnler is upon 

-when the Trenoh hud crpBied « rtrong Una of breMlworlra vlih ^tii'rlM. Thl* lin« HM 
nbool ■ nUe nnflli-we>t of the fortrof, which oemipled llie polnl at the peBlnsiil'i. The 
mine of Uu fort nre yet [ISM] qulle plolnrMqnp. Bee pii((« n4. 

QuiBTIOIis.— 2E. Whal can von lell nbont the opening of the mmpulfm nf 1768, and the 
cuptnreof I*ultbiiril WhKt SW ihe Enilith Miti V 'hut eiipinrel aa. Whnl were Abai- 
cromUe tind Lord HuTi doing I TeU of the moveinenle of Ihetr unDy. 




Dmib of Lord Howa. Atttak on Tleonden^p npnlaad. Cipton at FttrnteDao. 

that beantifol sheet of water in flat-boats, and at dawn [Jnly 6] 
landed at its northern extremity. 

21, From thence to Ticonderoga, the 
whole coantry was covered with a dense 
forest, in which were tangled morasses. 
The troops became bewildered, and in that 
condition were attacked [Jnly 6, 175S], by 
a French sconting party. The enemy were 
repulsed, but Lord Howe, who was con- 
sidered the " soul of the expedition," was 
'shun. 

28. Abercromhie was now informed 
LOBDBovi. jjj^f reenforcements for Montcalm were 

approaching Ticonderoga, and he pressed forward to attack the 
fortress without wwting for his artillery to be brought forward. 
After a bloody conflict of four hours [July 8, 1768], he was re- 
pulsed. He hastened back to his old encampment at the head of 
Lake George, and immediately despatched Colonel Bradstreet, 
with three thonsand men, to attack Fort Frontenac' He cap- 
tared it without much opposition, on the 2 7th of Aagnst, with the 
garrison and shipping. 

29. Bradstreet lost only three or four men in the fight, but a 
fearfhl camp-eicknefis laid five hundred of them in the grave. 
With the remainder he returned to Albany by the Mohawk val- 
ley, stopping on the way to build Fort Stanwix on the site of the 
present village of Rome. Abercromhie, in the mean while, after 
garrisoning Fort George, returned with the remainder of his 
troops to Albany. 

30, In July, General John Forbes was at Wills'a creek (Cum- 
berland) with about nine thonsand men, ready to march to Fort 
du Qnesne. His perverse will and defective judgment caused 
almost fatal delays. Instead of following Braddock's road over 
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Cai>ture of Fort du Quesne. Pitt and the war in Amer'ca. 

the Alleghanies,* he constructed a new one. In November he 
was yet fifty miles from Fort du Quesne. Already a part of the 
troops had been attacked [September 21] and defeated.' Winter 
was at hand, and his troops complained loudly. A council of war 
decided to abandon the enterprise,' when three prisoners were 
brought in, and gave assurance that the garrison at Fort du 
Quesne was very weak. 

31. Washington was now sent forward with hm Virginians. 
They marched rapidly, and came in sight of the fort on the 24th 
of November. The garrison set it on fire, and fled down the 
river in boats, leaving everything behind them. The flames were 
extinguished, and the name of the fortress was changed to I^ort 
Pitt^ in honor of the great statesman. The campaign 0^1758 
resulted in great gains to the English." 



CAMPAIGN OF 1759. 

32. The final struggle was now at hand. Encouraged by the 
success of the campaigns just closed, Pitt conceived the magnifi- 
cent scheme of conquering all Canada, and destroying, at one 
blow, the Fi*ench dominion in America. That dominion was 
really confined to the region of the St. Lawrence. Pitt had the 
rare fortune to possess the entire confidence and esteem of the 
Parliament and the colonists. The former was dazzled by his 
greatness ; the latter were deeply impressed by his justice. He 
liad promptly reimbursed all the expenses incurred by the pro- 
vincial assemblies during the campaign,* amounting to almost a 
million of dollai*s, and they as promptly seconded his scheme of 

1. Note 6, page 98. 

S. Major Grant, with a scoatlrsr pnrty of Boquet's advance corps, was attacked on the 
21st of 8eptemi)er, and defeated. The major was made a prisoner. 

3. They had effectually homhled the French, by capturing three of their most Important 

fosts (Louisburor, Frontenac, and Du Ouesne), and by weakening the attachment of their 
iidlan allies. Many of the Indians had not only deserted the French, hm at a great council 
held at Easton, on the Delaware, during the summer [1758], had, with the Six NatiouB, 
made treaties of friendship or neutrality with the English. * 

4. Note 2, page 104. . 

« 

QtnEBTiONS.— 30. What can you tell about an expedition against Fortdu Quesne? How was 
it delayed ? What caused a quicker movement ? 31. Relate how Washington pressed for- 
ward and took possession of Fort du Quesne. What name was given to it ? SiZL What 
great scheme did Pitt conceive ? Wherein lay his strength 9 How had hs treated the 
colonies f 






I on UUe Chirnpliln. 



Csplors et Fort N'ligva. 



conquest, which had been commnnicated to them nnder an oath 
of secrecy. 

33, General Amherst succeeded General Abercrombie in the - 
spring of 1758, and entered upon the campaign with promiseB of 
great success. The plan was similar to that of Phipps and Win- 
throp in 1690.' Amherst was to drive the French from Northern 
New York, whilst Wolfe was to ascend the St. Lawrence and at- 
tack Qaebec General Prideaux, meanwhile, was to capture Fort 
Niagara, and hasten to join Amherst at Montreal or Quebec. 

34. Amherst, with eleven thousand men, captnred Ticonde- 

roga* on the 22d of July. The garrison had fled 

l| to Crown Point.' Amherst followed them, and 

. they went , in great haste down the lake. He 

again pursued, as soon as he could prepare a suffi- 

I cient number of boats, but storms drove him back 

a [October 11,1 759], and his army wintered at Crown 

cBowii reiBT. Point They employed the time in constructing 

that strong fortress whose ruins are now so picturesque.*' 

35. General Piideaux, accompanied by 
■j Sir William Johnson ' as his lieutenant, be- 
sieged Fort Niagara on the 1st of July 
• [1759]. On the I5th he was killed by the 
; bursting of a coehom,' and the command de- 
s volved on Johnson. The siege went on lor 
I three months, when about twelve hundred 
I French and Indians came to the i-ehef of the 
^ gan'ison. They were driven away, after a 
severe battle, and Jibrt Niagara was surren- 
dei'ed to Johnson on the 25th of July. 



1. Vene 2fi, pnge 85. 2. Vme W. pnge 106. 

3, Vrraeli, para 101. 

4. The above dinsrsm showi tho aenetnl form ot Ihc nilllMIT irorka at Croir 
There. Uk'; thf rulni al Ttcondi'rDgn, iire qulle ploLureequF remaloBiil' the voal. 

tho place or ■ Tery deep veil, dug Ihrsugb Iboaolld rock. 
b. Vene 14, pagD 1w. 
a, A i4-paunder brais mottar, weighing about ddb bundred and ality-roor pomid 

QDiHTiaii*.— 33. Wtuil a) 

oflVwi 84. WlwldtdAml... 

What did he (hen d<it 39. What did Pridrn 
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36. General Wolfe ascended the St, Lawrence with eight thou- 
sand troops, in a lai^e fleet commanded by Admirals Holmes and 
Sanders. He landed on the island of Orleans, below Quebec, on 
the 27th of June. A few days afterward, a considerable fbree, 
nnder Generals Townshend and Murray, formed a camp on the 
main, below the Montmorenci river, while others took possession 
of Point Levi, opposite Quebec, on the 30th of July. From that 
point hot shot were thrown into the city, which destroyed most 
of the lower town.' 

37. At the close of July the English met with a sad disaster. 
General Monckton crossed the livor from Point Levi, landed at 
the base of the high bank just above the Montmorenci, and pro- 
ceeded to attack the left of the French lines. They were driven 
back to the beach, juat as a tremendous thunder ebower burtit upon 
them. The night, that came soon, wag in- 
tensely dark, and the roar of the rapidly 

rising tide warned the English to escape to 
their boats. Before they could do so, five 
hundred of their number perished. This is 
known as the battle of Montmorenci. 

38. For about two months, Wolfe lay 
before Quebec without obtaining any im- 
portant advantage. Anxiety, exposure, and _ 
fetigue produced a fever that prostrated 

him. He called a council of officers at his bedside, when it was 
determined to scale the heights of Abraham,' and attack the 

1. Qnebfo, then, u now, enne'eted of an npprr and lower tnwn, Ihe former nllhin forli- 

bearta at the edge of ihe water. Uwin the heifiltB, three bandred feel above ihe wuier, w»i 
a lev.;! plati'BU ealled the Plaini efAbniham. At the maiilh uf the gl. Charles, which here 
eniBr« the St. Lawn-niw. the French bad mmred levoral flnatina baiierlee. The town was 
iitroiiciv sarrlBoned by Freneh regular* ; and nlontr the norlh bank of the 91. Lawronce. froni 
the St. Charlei Co the UontmorencI riirr. wag Ihe main French army, under Montralni. in 
■ fortifledeamneitendloft eastward fmniBorinfort along the bank of IbeSt. Lawrence. It 
VBieoinpoeedahteflv of Canadian mi^t a and Indiana. 

S. .1ameiWoirejraiKnofaBritlihgei)enl,andvnutK)rninKent|EnglBnd, Inim^ Be- 

3. ThedKHtIt)' rnmi Cnpe Di. 



yean of age, he was dlilingulibed In baltle. Hcuaa now only ihi ny- 

by rhegfnernl'name onho^Heti*"*? 
ee tbe map on pagu 110. 

QniaTioss.— M. What can you tell of Oeueral Woire'a eipedl^on an the St. Lawrence! 
What diipoeltiiiti was Riaiie* nf Iroapa near Quebcct What was done at Puint Levi) 
«T, What aaddieailer happened lo the EngllBhl Uowl 38. What cm ycu tell aboDl delay ) 
WhatwasdaenDtocdoiilncouDcllI ' ' 



JAruAdm, the plains 



oity in the rear. Freparationa for the enterprise were made with 
vigor, and so secretly that the French had no sospidone of the 
designs of the English. 

39, Wolfe arose from a eickbed to lead the expedition in pei^ 
son. On the night of the 12th [September, 1759], the English went 
some distance np the river in their ships, and then, in boats with 
mnffled oars, they returned to a cove and ravine in rear of the 
heights. In the face of a sharp fire from a guard above, they as- 
cended the acclivity, and, at snnrise on the IStb, stood in battle 
array on the Plains of Abraham.' 

n 40, Montcalm, sar- 
prised and astonished, 
perceiving the peril of 
i the city, marched his en- 
l tire army to oppose the 
I English. A fierce battle 
ensned, Wolfe, at the 
head of his colnmn, fell, 
dl mentally wounded, bat 
KiLiiJiBi oriiiTioiis AT dunEo. Hvcd loHg cuough to hear 

the Bhonts of hia victorious army. Montcalm, too, was mortally 
wounded ; and in the city of Quebec stands a 
monument commemoratire of the two gallant lead- 
ers.' On the IBth of September the city was sur- 
rendered to the English, and five thousand troops, 
under General Murray, immediately occupied it. 

CAMPAIGN OP 1 760. 

41. The French made an effort to recover Quebec 
aomiiiKT TO in the spring of 1760. Six frigates and a strong 
*»D»ol"iiJi, land force, under M. Levi, Montcalm's successor, 

1. Tlili iDOnamenl ilandi la Ihs governor'a gsrdea. It ig gnnite 

Qnignoiis.— 3«. WhstwaKlane) 3B, What did Wnlfe dni Tell bon' th« Bn^lih imlnsd 
the rear of Oqebec, on the PUInsof Abrsham. 40. W» Unnlcalm sorprliedl Whit did 
he dot Who! hu the reiolt ar lb« bltilet Whit can you lell at hooon lo Wulte ud 
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Treaty. 



went down the St. Lawrence for this purpose, in April They 
were met by Murray, from Quebec, at Sillery, three miles above 
the city, on the 28th, where one of the bloodiest battles of the 
war was fought. The English were driven back to Quebec, and 
there besieged; but on the 9th of May, Levi, alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of what he supposed to be the advance of an English 
fleet, fled to Montreal. He lost most of his shipping. 

42. Montreal, the last stronghold of the French, was doomed. 
Early in September, three English armies, eighteen thousand 
strong,* were before it. Vaudreuil, the governor, perceived the 
folly of resistance, and surrendered the city on the 8th. General 
Gage was appointed military governor. The prostration of French 
power in America was now complete, and the colonists were joyful. 
The people everywhere assembled to utter public thanksgivings to 
God.* 

43. The war between the English and French nations did not 
cease upon the ocean and among the West India islands until 1763, 
^hen a treaty of peace was concluded at Paris [Februrary 10], by 
which France ceded to Great Britain all her claimed possessions 
in America, eastward of the Mississippi, north of the latitude of 



1. Ten thonsand under Amherst, and one thousand Indians under Johnson, arrived at 
Montreal on the 6th of September. On the same day General Murray and fonr thousand 
troopfl arrived from Quebec, and on the following day Colonel Haviland Joined them with 
three thousand troops fW>m Crown Point 

Z The following u a list of the battles, with their dates, of the French and Indian war : 



Kaum, 



1754. 



Datb. 



Great Meadows, May 28. 

Fort Necessity, July 4. 

1766. 

Fort Beausejour, June 10. 

Fort Gasperau, Jtme 17. 

Monongancin, July 9. 

Near JLAke Crenrgo, Sept. 8. 

3Md of Lake George, Sept. 8. 

1766. 
Oswego Aug. 14. 

1767. 
Fort William Henry, July 9. 



Paob. 

97 
97 



99 

99 

99 

101 

101 



102 
106 



N4liB. 



Datb. 



1758. 



Near Tioonderoga, July 6. 

Ticonderoga, July 8. 

Louisburg,. .July 26w 

Fort Frunten.ic, Aug. 27. 

Alleghany Mountainei, Sept. 21. 

1769. 

Fort Niagara, — , July 26. 

Montmorenoi, July 31. 

Plains of Abruham, Sept. 13. 

1760. 
SlUery, April 28. 



Paob. 

106 
106 
106 
106 
107 



108 
109 
UO 



111 



QussTiOHS.— 41. What did the French attempt t What can you tell about it, and a battle t 
Who were victorious f Why did the French flee from Quebec? What did thev loset 
^ Where was the last stronffhold of the French! How was it threatened ? Tell about its 
Murrender to the English? What was the eflbct on the colonists? 43. What oanyon tell 
nbout the continuing of war between the English and French, and a treaty? What had 
^nsland gained ? 
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England's American dominions. Troubles -with the southern Indians. Pontlac's war. 



Iberville river/ At the same time, Spain, with whom the Englidi 
had been at war for a year previously, ceded [February 10, 1763] 
East and West Florida to the British crown. And now England 
held undisputed possession (except by the Indians) of the whole 
continent, from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to the frozen 
north, and from ocean to ocean.* 

44. While there was war in the north, the frontier settlements 
of the Carolinas suffered terribly from the Indians, set on by 
French emissaries among them. An expedition under Colonel 
Grant severely punished them in 1761, and ever afterward they 
remained quiet. 

45. In l763^Pontiac, a sagacious Ottawa chie^ and a former 
ally of the French, was seen upon the war-path. He had secretly 
effected a confederation of several of the north-western tribes of 
Indians, for the purpose of expelling the English from the coun- 
try west of the AUeghanies.' Within a fortnight, in the sum- 
mer of that year, he seized all the English posts west of Oswego, 
excepting Niagara, Fort Pitt and Detroit. The Indians were 
soon subdued, and "Pontiae's War" was brought to an end. He 
was murdered by an Illinois Indian on the Mississippi river. 

46. We have now arrived at a point in the history of the Uni- 
ted States, of great interest and importance. We have traced 
the growth of the colonies through infancy and youth, their 
interests and destinies gradually commingling, until they really 
formed one people,* strong and lusty, like the mature man, pre- 

1. France and England, Spain and Portugal were parties to the treaty. New Orleans, 
with the whole of Louisiana west of the Mississippi, was ceded by France to Spain at the 
same lime, and she relinquished her entire possessions in North America. In 1800, Spain, 
by a secret treaty, retroceded Louisiana to France ; and in 1803, Napoleon sold it to the 
United States for $15,000,000. 

2. The cost to England of this Seren Years' War^ as the conflict was called in Europe, 
was five hundred and sixty millions of dollars. 

3. Note 6, page 98. 

4. It must not be understood that there w^as yet a perfect unity of feeling among the vari- 
ous colonists. Sectional interests produced sectional jealousies, and these worked much 
mischief, even while soldiers from almost every colony were fighting shoulder to shoulder 
in the Continental army. Burnaby, who traveled in America at this i)eriod, expressed 
the opinion, that sectional jealousy and d'si«imi1arity would prevent a permanent union ; yet 
he avers that the people were imbued with ideas of independence, and that it was frequently 
remarked among them, that ** the tide of dominion was running westward, and that America 
was destined to be the mistress of the world." 



Questions.— 44. What can you tell about difficulties with the Indians in the south? 
How were th ey c hastised ? 46. What can you tell about the conspiracy of Pontiac f What 
did he do? what followed? 46. What have we now accomplished ? What have we ob 
served ? How must we now regard the colonies ? 
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pared to vindicate natural rights, and to fashion political and social 
systems adapted to their position and wants. We view them now, 




coDsoioDS of their physical and moral Btrength, possessing clear 
views of right and justice, and prepared to demuid and defend 
both. This is the point, in the progress of the new and growing 
nation, to which onr observation is now directed, when the great 
question was to Im decided, whether 'independent self-control 
should be enjoyed, or continued vasssl&ge to an ungenerous parent 
should be endured. Our next topic will be the events connected 
with the settlement of that question. 



CHAPTEE Y. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

SECTION I. 

1. We have observed, in the course of our studies thus far, the 
slow but continual and solid growth of democratic ideas, from the 
time of the fii'st planting of settlements in America which be- 
came colonies,* and with that growth a corresponding desire for 
independence of Great Britain, and the founding of a nation.* 
This desire was fostered by unjust and unwise legislation on the 
part of the mother country, by which the colonists were oppressed. 
That oppression finally became so severe that the people found it 
necessary first to complain, then to remonstrate, then to petition 
for redress, and finally to revolt, take up arms, and fight for their 
rights. 

2. The colonists could not complain of the willful exercise of 
actual tyranny by the rulers of Great Britain. There was no motive 
for such conduct. They complained of an illiberal policy toward 
them, rigidly enforced, concerning manufactures and commerce ; * 
the exactions and haughtiness of the royal governors sent to rule 
them without their leave; and above all, the exercise, by the home 
government, of the asserted right to tax the colonists without their 
consent, and without allowing them representatives in the British 

1. Verse 2, page 50. 

2. Three formB of government had existed, namely chctrter, proprietary^ and roytd. The 
New England governments were based on royal charters ; New Jersey, Pcnnpylvania, Mary- 
land, and the Garolinas were owned and governed by individuals or companies; and the 
remainder were immediately Rtibjeot to the crown. Notwithstanding this diversity In the 
source of government, the anti-monarchical spirit pervaded the i>eopIe of all, from the be- 
ginninsr, and gave birth to popular legislative assemDliee. 

8. Note 2, page 94. ^^ 

QiTBSTiONS.— 1. What have we observed? What desire was felt? What happened? 
2. Of what did the colonists complain? What did they declare ? What did they do? 
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Posture of the coloniBts. Wants of the British treasury. Writs of assistance. 

Parliament. The colonists declared that taxation without rep- 
BESENTiON IS TTEANNY. In defense of that position, established 
on the firm foundation of the rights of man, they finally revolted, 
and fought seven years for their independence. A history of that 
Revolution we will now consider. 



PBELIMINABY EVENTS. 

3. When the treaty of Paris [1763] closed the French and In- 
dian war,* the colonists looked forward to long years of prosperity 
and repose. A young monarch,' viituous and of upright inten- 
tions, was just seated [1761] upon the British throne. Having 
confidence in his integrity, and having recently felt the justice of 
the Government ijnder the direction of Pitt, they were disposed 
to forget their grievances. But their hopes of happiness were 
soon destroyed. War had exhausted the British treasury, and 
the ministers were seeking various means for filling it. The 
late war had revealed to them the resources of the American col- 
onies, and they determined to get money from them by taxation, 
direct or indirect. They might have obtained it easily, by asking 
it as a favor^ but they demanded it as a rights and the colonists 
were offended. 

4. The first attempt to exercise this so-called right was the 
issuing of search-warrants to persons appointed by the king to 
collect the import duties authorized by the navigation laws.' 
These warrants, which were called Writs of Assistance, empowered. 
the King's officers to enter, peaceably or forcibly, any man's store 
or dwelling, in search of goods on which the duty had not been 
paid. It was a common saying and feeling that "every English- 

1. Verse 43, pa|re 111. 

2. George the Third. He w«s crowned in 1761, nt the ape of twenty-one years. He 
reiffned aboat sixty years,' and died in 1820. Durincj the latter years of his life, he was an 
imbecile, and his son (afterward Chjorge the Fourth) was appointed regent, or temporary 
ruler. 

8. If a merchant receives ft-om a foreign country goods valned in that country at f 1,000, 
and Is required to nay to his Government $100 on the receipt of them, he pays what is called 
a tariC or import auty, of ten per cent, on the original cost. He is thus taxed $100 for the 
support of his Government. This is called, in commercial language, ad vahrem duty. When 
he 18 required to pay a specified sum on every yard of cloth imported, whatever its cost 
abroad, it is called specific duty. 

Questions.— 3. What hopes did the colonists indulge? Why? How were they disap- 
pointed ? What did the British Government do? 4. What can you tell about a method of 
taxation ? What about Writs of Assistance ? 
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R««laUaiet(i tuullon. Jamei Olia. Bliunp act ptoponed. 

ntan's houee ia bis csBtle." These proceedings violated that sover- 
eignty; and in this form the taxation of the American colonists 
was first attempted, in the reign of George the Ihird. 

5, The people resisted this violation of their rights. The mat- 
ter was brought before a general court held in Boston, and there 
James Otis, then advocate-general of the 

provinces, came oat boldly on the side 
of the people. He denied the right of the 
British Government to tax them without 
their consent, and with his clear, trumpet- 
like voice, he exclaimed : " To my dying 
^dayl will oppose, with all the power and 
faculties God has given me, all such in- 
struments of slavery on one hand and 
villany on the other ! " "Then and 
there," s^d John Adams, who was pres- 
ent,"the trumpet of the Revolution was 
sounded — the independence of the colonic was proclaimed." 

6. Had the young king listened to the counsels of wise men 
like Pitt,' the Americans might have been 

loyal subjects during hia long reign. He 
listened to the counsels of weak and corrupt 
men like Bute, whom he placed at the head 
of his cabinet. Under his counsels a meas- 
ure was adopted which no foi-mcr British 
ministry dare attempt. It was the taxation 
of the American colonies by the means of 
a stamp duty.' The Stamp Act, as it was 
called, required the colonists to purchase, 
for specified sums, and place on all written * itimp. 

1. Vf MB ai, imee 104. 

a. DuHp? Wi.lpolp'B aa rain I M ration [1732], n sUmp (inly wat nropoiefl. Hs m\d, " I will 

bnyl" Sir Wni°™ KelS, g^eniS? of PenTiyw"'!!!' propped »"eh Tuxl^J^ Fnak- 



Jml, when a delfRMe in 111* Colonial Congrest «l Alliany, i 
when it was propowd lo Pllt In 17M, lie iaTd, " I wiU ntver 1 



QoiiTioFS.— 6. Wh«t 
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llO , THE EEVOLUTION. 
FBM»g» Of ihe gUmp gel. OppoalUon to II. 

doCQiuents, etamps fiinuBhed by the British Government.' It was 
a wrong, nnwise, and most miscbievons measnre. 

7. The passage of the Stamp Act [1766] created tbe most in- 
tense indignation in America. Otis, in MasEachasetts,* and Patrick 



Henry, in Virgioia, vehemently denounced it.' Their words found 
a ready response in the breasts of the people. Associations were 

1, Thsilnnipi vrn apoablue pnper, In the form Hen Id the vn^ravinfion pii)» IIT, nnd 
wci¥ t^ be AU:iahed 10 every pieC4i oTpnpflr er pArcbnK'nt <m wlikh m leiciil liwtrunirutvM 
written. For these stamp", Uovernmnil cbKntM ipeoiOc prlpi>s t Tor e Minnie, for ■ common 

tropi'rty ileed, one ohllUng and alirence* for > diidamaar> ceMiflcule of o college degne, 

3. Henry wiu A member nf the Virginia BflBrinbly. He fntreduced a spiiee of resola- 
Ilnne, hlghfy tlncturi'd wllli rebelllDnx doctrines. He nuerted Ihe gencml r'ghu of all the 
oolontet : then (he eiclnilve right of Ihe Virginia aSHembty lolai the people oflbal prevlnCK, 
and boldly di'Clared Ibal Ihe people were no< bound lo obey any law n-lnllve lo inia'loii 
which did not proceed t^m their repreoenliilivef. l-he latt reanlntfon diclered that whoever 
.i.,..,jj.. — .* .i,j...^... . ........ ....... ■-— ■■---o^Hderedan•■ettomy 









p^oBlhy Iheir elample. If that be Irei80i>, make tbe mnst nf It." A pari uf ht> reeolinliiiiH 
were adopled, and tbcH ftmnrd Ihe llrnt gaunilel of dedaoce caet at Ibe fei>l of the Brillih 
moiiarob. Their power ma felt thr<iiighaul Ihe land. The headofthespeaker la the shove 
plelun la a soneel llkeneu of Falrfcfc Heory, 
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Opposition to the Stamp Act. England's tender spot. 

formed of those who were called Sons of Liberty, and pledges 
were made to resist the law. The stamps were seized and 
destroyed when they reached the seaboard towns ; and the agents, 
called ** stamp distributors," appointed to sell them, were so much 
despised and insulted that they quickly relinquished the business. 

8. The first day of November, 1766, was the appointed time 
for the Stamp Act to go into effect. Already a convention of del- 
egates from several colonies had assembled in New York city 
[October 7], and in three well-written papers they ably set forth the 
grievances and rights of the colonies, and petitioned the king and 
Parliament for redress of the former and acknowledgment of the 
latter. This convention, or congress, was in session fourteen days, 
and was followed by firm action, in opposition to the law, on the 
part of the people. All business was suspended on the 1st of 
November. Bells tolled funeral knells, flags were hoisted at half- 
mast, the courts were closed, and there was deep silence in the 
land. Then followed an outburst of honest indignation and de- 
fiance. The Sons of Liberty put forth new efforts. Mobs assailed 
the houses of British officials in the cities, and burned loyalists in 
effigy;* and the people leagued against British commerce. They 
agreed to import nothing from Great Britain, to the dismay of her 
merchants and manufacturers.' 

9. England was touched in a tender point — ^her commerce ; and 
her merchants and manu&cturers joined with the Americans in a 
demand for the repeal of the Stamp Act.* The Government was 
compelled to listen; and on the 6th of March, 1766, the obnoxious 



1. Public indignation is thus sometimes manifested. A figure of a man, intended to repre- 
sent the obnoxious individual, is paraded, and then hung upon a scaffold, or burned at a 
stake, as an intimation of the deserved fate of the person thus represented. It was a com- 
mon practice in England at the time in question, and has been often done in our own coun- 
try since. 

2. The newspapers of the day contain many laudatory notices of the conformity of wealthy 
people to these agreements. On one occasion, forty or fifty young ladies, who called them- 
selves "Daughters of Liberty," met at the house of Rev. Mr. Morehead, in Boston, with their 
spinning wheels, and spun two hundred and thirty-two skeins of ynrn, during the day, and 
presented them to the pastor. It is said " there were upw:»rd of one hundred spinners in 
Mr. Morehead't Society." " Within eighteen months." wmte a gentleman at Newport, R. T., 
" four hundred and oignty-seven yards of cloth, and tnirty-six pairs of stockings, have been 
spun and knit in the family of James Nixon, of this town." fhat wool might not become 
scarce, the use of sheep-flesh for food was discontinued. 

3. Half a million of dollars were due to them by the colonists, at that time, not a dollar 
of which could be collected under the existing state of things. 

QuBBTiOHS.— 7. What were the effects of the Stamp Act ? 8. What can you tell of a con- 
vemtion in New York f What followed f 9. How was England touched by the Stamp Act ? 
What was done f 
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The Declaratory Act. New oppnHlve ueogureB, -Ttas cotnnki MnalbU of dinger. 

act was repealed. Pitt was then in the Parliament, and, with 
Burlie, Barr^, and others, was chiefly instru- 
mental in accomplishing that result. The 
repeal gave joy in England and America. 

10. New trouble soon appeared. While 
Pitt applauded the Americana for resisting 
the stamp tax, he appended to the repeal 
bill a declaration that the British Parlia- 
ment had the right " to bind the colonies in 
any manner whatBoever," Without this 
wiLiuK rnt. concession to British pride, it was said, the 

repeal bill could not have become law. Bat Pitt's expedient was 
huitful; for under the sanction of that Declaratory Act, aa it was 
called, the British ministry planned and executed measures for 
taxing the Americans quite as odious in principle as the stamp 
tax. To overcome expected opposition, British troops were sent 
to America [June, 1766], and a Mutiny Act was passed, which 
provided for their partial subsistence by the colonists. 

11, This palpable attempt to enslave the Americans filled tbetn 
with burning indignation. The most determined opposition every- 
where appeared ; yet the ministry persevered in their schemes. In 
June [I7fl7] a tax was levied on several articles imported into the 
colonies. In July an act was passed establishing a board of trade 
and commissioners of customs in the ctAonies, who should be in- 
dependent of the colonial legislatures, A few days afterward 
[July, 1767], Parliament passed an act forbidding the assembly of 
New York performing any legislative act whatsoever, because that 
body had formally refused to comply with the requirements of the 
Mutiny Act, 

12, The colonists were now thoroughly aroused to a sense of 
danger, and the bond of union between them grew stronger every 
day. A nation was rapidly germinating. The colonial ^semblies 
fii-st protested. New non-importation associations were formed.' 



> now dot U. Wbat 
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Nfm-lmpoHatlon Ic^gne^ BoldncH of tbc UaflSAchuuttH aBSembly. A crleli. 

Pamphlets and newspapers boldly instigated the people to resistr 
ance by passionate appeals to their feelings and judgment, and 
defining their rights. The assembly of Massachusetts went a step 
farther. Tbeyiaaaed a Circular Letter [February, 1768] to the 
other colonial assemblies, asking them to cooperate in efforts to 
obtain a redress of grievances. The latter made a cordial response ; 
and early in 1768 almost every colonial assembly had boldly ex- 
pr^sed the conviction that Parliament had no right to tax the 
colonies without their consent. 

13. The bold act of Massachusetts was resented by the minis- 
try. They ordered the assembly, in the 

name of the king, to rescind the Circular 
Letter. That body, by an almost unani- 
mous vote [June 30, 1769], voted not to 
rescind, and declared that order from the 
British ministry to be another evidence of 
the determination of the Government to 
enslave the colonists by restricting the 
freedom of speech and action of their repre- 
sentatives." BUIUBL iDAlIB. 

14, The ministry and the coloniste were now feirly at issue. 
The former, having resolved to use coercive measures, became 
more regardless than ever of even the forms of justice, and they 
b^an to treat the colonists aa rebellious subjects. They warned 
the several colonial assemblies not to imitate the disobedienoe of 
Massachusetts;' and the royal governors were instructed to use 
all the means at their command to enforce 'the submission of the 
people. 

16. A crisis was -soon reached. The new commissioners of 
customs' arrived at Boston in May, 176a The people held them 
in detestation, and very soon gave a signal illustration of it. The 

1. J«ine«OtlsiindS«mnBl A dama were the principal spoake™ on thli ocoaalon. "When 
Lord Hllliborough [oolonlal Beoretaryl know.," taldtlie "'^^i^^' "^ "A "^gjJ'Jie^. 
nrM, or Ibeoolonles are loil to Ihem forever." 

2. Vena 12, pige 130. 8. Veres 11, page IW. 

QBianoiiB.— 12. Whatdld the MiwaachoiettaB 
dill the mlnialry req -'— " «"--< -"-' <>■- u— 
did the ministry pan 
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commissioners seized a sloop [Jmie, 1768] laden with wine, which 
belonged to John Hancock, one of the leaders of the popular sen- 
timent in Massachusetts, because that gentleman refosed to pay 
the duty on the cargo on her arrivaL The commissioners were 
personally assailed by a mob ; their houses were injured ; and they 
were compelled to seek safety in Castle WiUianiy a small fort on 
an island in the harbor. 

16. The royal governor, Bernard, now called troops to Boston 
to overawe the people. General Gage* came with them late in 
September. They were seven hundred in number. They entered 
the city on the quiet Sabbath, with drums beating and colors flying, 
aiid with all the insolence of conquerors taking possession of a 
captured city. The inhabitants felt deeply outraged, but were 
compelled to see their beautiful Commons converted into a camp- 
ground for mercenaries, without power to repel the indignity. 
But the assembly of Massachusetts refused to afford food or shel- 
ter for these royal troops, because they came as instruments of 
oppression** 

17. The home government proceeded to punish Massachusetts 
for its obstinacy. An old law of Henry the Eighth was revived, by 
which the governor of the refractory colony should be required to 
arrest and send to England for trial, on a charge of treason, the 
ringleaders in the recent tumults in Boston.* The assembly boldly 
denied the right of the king to take an offender from the country 
for trial, and reasserted the chartered privileges of the people. 
A minority in the British House of Commons took the same 
position. Burke denounced the revival of the old statute, and 
said : " Can you not trust the juries of that country ? If you have 
not a party among two millions of people, you must either change 
your plan of goveiimient or renounce the colonies forever." 

is. It soon became apparent to the colonists that to preserve 

1. Verse 42, paj?e 111. 

2. As the people refused to stipply the troops with quarters, they were placed, some in 
the State Honse, some in Faneuil Hail, and others in tents on the Common. Gannon were 

j)lanted at different points ; sentinels challenged the citizens as they passed ; and the whole 
city had the appearance of a camp. 
8. Verse 15, page 121. 

Qfbstions.— IB. What happened in Boston f What can you tell of a moh there? 
16. what did the governor of Massachusetts do? What can you tell of royal troops In Bos- 
ton ? 17. How was Boston punished ? What law was revived ? What di<i Burke say ? 
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Biot In Boston. " Boston MaBsaore." * Good conduct of the Americana. 

their liberties they must oppose armed resistaoce to armed oppres- 
sion.* In Boston the indignation of the inhabitants was with diffi- 
culty restrained. The soldiers and the citizens had almost daily 
quarrels. At length [March 2, 1770] they came to blows, and 
citizens were badly beaten. The vengeance of the most excitable 
portion of the inhabitants was aroused, and a few evenings after- 
ward [March 5] several hundred of them assembled in the streets 
for the avowed purpose of attacking the troops and driving them 
from the city. A fight ensued, when three citizens were killed, and 
two were severely wounded.'' The mob retreated. The city bells 
rang an alarum; and within an hour several thousands, of the 
inhabitants were in the streets. The governor (Hutchinson) 
appeared and allayed the excitement by assuring the citizens that 
their wishes should be respected. 

• 19. The people demanded the instant withdrawal of the troops 
and the trial of Captain Preston, the commander of the guard of 
eight men who fired on the mob, for murder. The governor com- 
plied. The troops were sent to Castle WiUiam* on the 12th 
[March, 1770], and the soldiers were arraigned. John Adams and 
Josiah Quincy, popular leaders of the people, defended them. 
The conmiander and six of his men were acquitted. The other 
two were found guilty of manslaughter. The people acquiesced 
in the verdict, for they loved justice and reverenced the law.* The 
victims of the riot were regarded as martyrs for the sake of 
liberty; and for many years the memory of the "Boston Massa- 
cre," as it was called, was kept alive by anniversary orations in 
the city and vicinity. 

20. The events in America and the clamors of British mer- 

1. There were, at that time, fall two hundred thousand men in the colonieB capahle of 
bearing armft 

2. The leader of the moh was & powerfal mulatto, named Attucks. He and Samuel Gray 
and James Caldwell were killed instantly ; two others received mortal wounds. 

8. Verse 15. page 121. 

4. This trial ana its results were highly favorable to the character of the Americans. It 
showed that they were alive to the importance of obedience to laws and the sanctity of Jus- 
tice. The event was a most opjwrtune and pertinent commentary on the folly and wicked- 
ness of the ministry in reviving the old statute of Henry the Eighth, by which Americans 
mightbe ^ken to England for trial. It was so regarded in Sngland, and gave the opposition 
in Parliament a powerful weapon for a defence of the Americans. 



Questions.— 18. What did the colonists perceive ? What can you tell of disturbraces In 
Boston ? 19. What did the people demand ? How were they answered f What can you say 
about a trial of royal soldiers in Boston? 
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East India CompaDy, and a duty on tea. Troobles In North Carolina. Regulatoru. 



chants who were injured by the non-importation associations,* 
caused the British ministry to recommend the repeal of all the 
obnoxious tax laws, and the imposition of a duty only on tea. 
This was retained for the twofold purpose of aiding the East 
India Company,' and the continued assertion of the right of Par- 
liament to tax the colonies. Lord North, the prime minister, 
mistaking the character of the Americans, believed that they 
would not complain of a very small tax on a single article of lux- 
ury. He could not comprehend the fact that they were contend- 
ing for a great principle which lay at the fouiidation of their 
liberties. They regarded the imposition of a duty on one article 
as much a violation of their rights as if ten were included. So 
they continued their non-importation league against the purchase 
and use of tea. 

21. In 1771 there were popular outbreaks in the interior of 
North Carolina, caused by the exactions of government officers. 
Men banded in open rebellion, with the avowed purpose of redress- 
ing the grievances of the people. They called themselves Segvr 
lators. Local magistrates were powerless, and in May, Governor 
Try on marched against them with troops. A bloody skirmish 
ensued near the banks of the Alamance creek [May 16, 1771]. 
The HegtUators were subdued, and six of their number were 
hanged. But the spirit of the people was not subdued. The 
affair created intense hatred of British rule, which was soon man- 
ifested in patriotic deeds. 

22. In June, the following year [1772], the British schooner 
Gaspe was cruising in Narraganset bay for the purpose of enforcing 
the revenue laws. While chasing a vessel that was trying to elude 
her, she ran aground ; and that night [June 9, 1772] a party went 
-^ — — — ____^ — ■ < 

1. Verse 8, page 119. 

2. The Englfah East India Company was formed and chartered In 1600, for the purpose of 
carrying on a trade by sea between England and the countries lying east of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It continued prosperous ; and about the middle of the last century, the governor of 
its stations in India, under the pretense of obtaining^ security for their trade, subdued sraaU 
territories, and thus planted the foundation of that great British empire in the East, which 
now comprises the whole of Hindostan, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya mountains, with 
a population of more than one hundred and twenty millions of people. 



QuB8TiONS.-~20. What can you tell of feeling in England ? What did Lord North do ? 
What can you say about the principle for which the Americans were contending ? 21. What 
can you tell of disturbances in North Carolina ? 22. What important event occurred in Nar- 
raganset Bay? 
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TbeGuptL Tea sent to Amerloi. Detraction of (ea tn Boston harbor. 

down from Providence,' and set her on fire,' This act exasperated 
the BritiBh ministry ; and bo the breach between England and her 
colonies continnally widened, 

23. The E^t India Company * lost the best customer for their 
tea by the operation of the non-importation 

leagues,' and their warehousea were crowd- 
ed with the plant. They offered to pay an 
export duty, greater in amount than the 
tax imposed on the Americans by the im- 
port duty,' if the latter should be with- 
drawn. Lord North wonld not consent to 
thus relinquish even the appearance of the , 
right to tax the colonists, but, still mistak- 
ing the character of the Americans, he con- 
sented to allow the company to send their tef over on terms 
which would make it cheaper in America than in England. Both 
the Government and the company believed that the Americans 
might be bribed into submission by cheap tea ; and very soon ships 
laden with the article were making their way across the Atlantic 

24. This concession to a commercial monopoly, Irhile spuming 
the appeals of a great principle, only cre- 
ated contempt -and indignallon through- 
out the colonies, and not a cargo was , 

allowed to be landed, excepting one or \ 

two, which were seized and not permitted 

to be sold. Governor Hutchinson, of 

Massachusetts, defied the popular will, 

and ordered the landing of two cargoes \ 

which arrived at Boston in December, fibToil iTaIlT 



1. Verse lpnm42. 

%. One onbe leaden vdB Abnham Whipple, anaval commander durlDE llie RevolDdi 
Bev«ral ulben were afttrward dlillnsaialied fbr bravery dnrlnir Ihnt Wrumle, Fonr vei 
Bftrrward, wben Sir Jamet Wsriace, a^rUlsh commaDJor, wag In tbe vicinity of Newsc 
Whlpplo became knowOM the leader of the atlack on the «"■—' "-n i. v.— .ti^ 

_. .... ^., ^ ■ To thii Whip~pTt 

Jame«_WanMe. Sir: AlwayBcatoh nmanbelbre you bang •■'- ' 



lowliia teller : " Too. Abrahum Wblpple, on Ibe »th of June. JV72, bumrf bin mateaty'e 
vewiet, the Ga*p^, and 1 will hane you al the yard-arm." To thliWhlppla replied-. "To Sir 
T — TB-w^allace. Sir: jawayacatoh nmanbelbreyou bang bim. AaaiHiM Whcppli" 
Kote I, page 124. 1. Verne 12, page 120. s, NuLe 3, page llfl 



Q<rKBTTOti&— ^ What 
were the Americana miei 
Britlth aovemmoQl ouoci 
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Retaliatory meaBores. Closing of the port of Boston. Sympathy for the Bostonians. 

1773. The people held meetings in Faneuil Hall, and resolved 
that no tea should be landed ; and on a cold, moonlit night, a party 
of about sixty men, mostly disguised as Indians, went on board 
the two vessels, broke open the tea chests, and cast their contents 
into the waters of the harbor. 

25. This event exasperated the British ministry, and they re- 
solved on retaliatory measures. On the 7th of March, 1774, Par- 
liament, by law, ordered the port of Boston to be closed against 
all commerce. Another act was passed, on the 28th, for depriv- 
ing the people of Massachusetts of some of their dearest rights 
given them by their charter.' This was followed by another on 
the 21st of April, which provided for the trial, in England, of any 
person who should commit murder in the colonies in support of 
the British Government : in other words, to encourage military 
insolence. A fourth act provided for the quartering of troops on 
the people of the colonies ; and a fifth made great concessions to 
the Roman Catholics in Canada. 

26. These measures created universal indignation throughout 
the colonies, which was heightened when Greneral Gage * was ap- 
pointed governor of Massachusetts, and went to Boston, with 
troops, to enforce the obnoxious acts of Parliament. Under his 
direction the port of Boston was closed on the first of June 
[1774]. Business was prostrated and distress ensued. The in- 
habitants of the doomed town were considered maiiiyrs ; . and 
sympathizing friends throughout the colonies^ and in Great Brit- 
ain, sent them all the relief in their power,* and counseled them 
to continue to resist. The American people saw that the time had 



1. It emx)0wered sherlffsj apjKjlnted by the crown, to select juries, instead of leavinff that 
power with the selectmen of the towns, who were chosen by the peoyile. It also prohibited 
all town meetings and other gatherings. It provided for the appointment of the councils, 
Judges, justices of the peace, etc., by the crown or its representative. 

2. Verse 16, page 122. 

S. The "Boston Port Bill" not only ordered the harbor to be closed against the entrance 
and departure of vessels, but also directed the cnstom house, the courts of Justice, and other 
public offices to be removed to Salem. The Salem people refused the offered advantage, and 
those of Marblehead offered the merchants of Boston the free use of their wharvea Food, 
clothing, and money were sent to Boston from different colonies, and sympathizers in I«ondou 
subscribed one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the poor of Boston. 



Questions.— 26. How were ministers affected, and what did they do? What new meas- 
nres were adopted ? 26. Describe the state of public feeling in America. What occurred 
at Boston? What can you tell about sympathy for the Bostonians? What did the Ameri- 
can people perceive? 
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Committees of correspondenoe. Meeting of the Continental Congresa. 

come for them to decide which to choose, slavish submission or 
armed resistance. 

27. Committees of correspondence had been formed in the 
several colpnies the previous year.* These were now busy in 
creating a strong bond of union between the colonies, by a con- 
tinual interchange of opinions and intelligence. Party lines were 
distinctly drawn. The friends of British rule were called Tories, 
and the friends of the American people were called Whigs.* 

28. The inhabitants of Massachusetts defied their oppressors, 
while suffering greatly. Their representatives met at Salem, soon 
after the closing of the port of Boston,* and sent forth an invita- 
tion to all the colonies to send delegates to Philadelphia, early in 
September following, who should meet there in a continental 
congress, to consult on public affairs. This ■ m Myiiiiiii jn, i 



.u....,M.W.Al...l!<...Vf.,KV.M(l.&nnciinr 




invitation was cheerfully accepted. The 
idea of a national union took powerful 
hold on the public mind, and a snake de- 
vice, like the one seen annexed, was placed 

. ., ■!_ J 2» 1 T» 8KAKR DBVICB. 

at the head of several newspapers. Be- 
fore the close of August [1774], twelve of the thirteen colonies 
had appointed delegates to the proposed general congress. 

29. The First Conttnkntal Congress assembled in Car- 
penter's Hall, Philadelphia, on the 5th of September, 1774. All 
of the colonies were represented, excepting Georgia. Peyton Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, was appointed president, and Charles Thom- 
son, of Pennsylvania, was chosen secretary. The regular business 
of the Congress was opened on the morning of the 7th, after a 



1. At a consultation of leading members of the Virginia Honse of Assembly in March, 
1773, held in the old Raleigh tavern at Williamsburg, at which Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Richard Henry Lee, and others were present, it was agreed to submit a resolution 
in the house the following day, appointinsr a comm'ttee of vigilance and correspondence, and 
recommending the same to the other colonies. Tlie measure was carried, and these com- 
mittees formed one of the most powerful engines in carrying on the work of the Revolution. 
Similar committees had alrexdy been formed in several towns in Massachusetts 

2. The terras Whig and Tort had been long used In England as titles of political part?e8. 
The former denoted the opposers of royalty : the latter indicated itf* supporters. These 
terms were Introduced into America two or three years before the Revolution broke out, 
and became the distinctive titleu of the peUriots and loyalists, 

a Verse 26, page 126. . 

Questions.— 27. What can you tell about committees of correspondence ? What about 
party names? 28. How did the Massnchusetts people act? What can you tell about prepa- 
rations for a Continental Congress ? 29. What can you tell of the aasembling of thnt Con- 
gress ? What did they do ? 



^ 
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prayer from the Rev. Jacob Doohe, erf Philadelphia. They re- 

mmned in session until the 26th of October, during which time 
they matured plans for future action, and 
prepared and put forth several state p^ 
pers which chal- 
lenged the admi- 
ration of the 
statesmen of Eu- 
rope, and received 
the approval of 
their count r3Tnen , 
oiiMKiiB'8 BILL. They expressed a 

finn loyalty to the Mng, and adjourned 

to meet on the 10th of May succeeding 

[IJ75], unless the grievances complmned 

of should, in the mean time, be redressed. Then was fonued the 

first great bond of the American Union. 



SECTION n. 

FI9ST TSAB OP THB WAB FOB INDBPBKDENCE [IVYS.] 

1. While preparations were making for the Continental Con- 
gress, in the summer of 1774, the people were arming and drill- 
ing. In Massachusetts, in particular, the patriotic spirit was 
very zealous. The people enrolled themselves into companies, 
chose leaders, and prepared to take up arms at a minute's warn- 
ing. From this circumstance they were called Minutetneti. ■ 
During the session of the Congress in autnmn,' and also throngh- 
OUt the ensuing winter, these warlike preparations continued, and 
public speakers everywhere, as well as the newspapers, boldly 
proclaimed the right of the people to resist oppression. General 

L VerM Zfi, page 127. 

Qdibtiomb.— : 
did ihtlr Bciloiie 



1 
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Bpirit of the New England people. New meaenree of oppression. 



Gage* was alarmed, and commenced fortifying Boston Neck.' 
He seized all the ammunition that he could find in the vicinity of 
Boston, and, in many ways, so exasperated the people, that it 
was with difficulty that prudent counselors kept them from at- 
tacking the troops.' 

2. The spirit of New England was manifested early in Sep- 
tember. A rumor went abroad that British ships were cannon- 
ading Boston. Within two days, ftill thirty thousand armed 
MimUe-men were on their way to that city. It was a false re- 
port, but the effect gave Gage a usefiil lesson. He lowered 
his haughty tone, and sought to soothe the people by calling 
an assembly of delegates to meet at Salem. Then, dreading 
their presence, he revoked the order. Ninety delegates met 
[October 5, 1774], appointed John Hancock their president, and 
proceeding to Cambridge, formed a Provincial Congress, almost 
within cannon-shot of Gage's headquarters. They made provis- 
ions for an army, and boldly declared General Gage to be an 
" inveterate enemy " of the people. 

3. 5uch was the state of affairs in America at the beginning 
of 1115. It was. an absorbing topic in Great Britain, for Dr. 
Franklin, the agent there for several of the colonies, had given 
wide circulation to the proceedings of the first Continental Con- 
gress.* The subject received the early attention of Parliament, 
and Pitt proposed [January 7, 1775] conciliatoiy measures. They 
were rejected, and in their stead Parliament struck another severe 
blow at the prosperity of New England * [March], by prohibiting 
fishing on the banks of Newfoundland.* The colonists now lost 

1. Verse 26, page 126. 

2. The peninsula of Boston was originally connected with the main land hy a narrow 
isthmus called the Neck. It has heen greatly widened by filling in the marginal morasses ; 
and over it now pasfles the fine avenne which conneets the city with Roxbury, on the main. 

3. Many hundreds of armed men assembled at Cambridge. At Oharlestown, the people 
took possession of the arsenal, after Gage had carried off the powder. At Portsmouth, xT. H., 
they captured the fort, and carried off the ammunition. At Newport, R. I., the people 
seized the powder, and took possession of forty pieces of cannon at the entrance to the har- 
bor. In New York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, Williamsburg, Charleston, and Savannah, the 
people took active defensive measures, and the whole country was in a blaze of indignation. 

4. Verse 29, page 127. B. Verse 25, page 126. 

6. Verse 3, page 16. At that time there were employed by the Americans, in the British 
Newfoundland fisheries, about 400 ships, 2,000 fishing snallops, and 20,000 men. On account 

QuBSTiONS.— 2. What can you tell about a war rumor, and its effects? What can you tell 
about the Massachusetts assembly and a Provincial Congress? 3. What can you tell about 
the impression made by American afllairs in England ? what did Parliament do f What 
did the colonists resolve to do ? 

6* 
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all hopes of reconciliation, and, with reliance upon the justice of 
their cause and the aid of the Lord God Omnipotent, they resolved 
to defy the fleets and armies of Great Britain. 

4. On the 1st of April, 1775, there were three thousand British 
troops in Boston ; yet Gage was uneasy. He was told that the 
people were gathering ammunition and stores at Concord, six- 
teen miles from the city. He sent Lieutenant-Colonel Smith and 
Major Pitcaim, with some troops, at near midnight on the 18th, to 
destroy them. The movement was made secretly, but vigilant men, 
like Dr. Joseph Warren and Paul Revere, were watching unceas- 
ingly. The latter hastened toward Concord to arouse the inhab- 
itants and the Minute-men, and when, at dawn [April 19, 1776], 
Pitcaim approached Lexington, he found eighty armed men pre- 
pared to meet him. " Disperse, you rebels ! lay down your arms ! " 
he shouted. They stood firm. A severe skirmish ensued, in 
which eight citizens were killed and wotmded. Then and there 
the FIRST BLOOD was shed in the great Revolutiok. 

5. The British pushed on to Concord, and, after a skirmish 
with the Minute-men there, destroyed the stores, and then moved 
hastily toward Boston. They were terribly harassed by the 
militia concealed behind trees, stone fences, and buildings ; and 
nothing saved the eight hundred men from destruction or capture 
but the arrival of reenforcements under Lord Percy. The whole 
body fled to Charlestown, pursued by the Americans, who killed or 
wounded two hundred and seventy-three of them. The Ameri- 
cans lost one hundred and three. 

6. The whole country was soon aroused to action by this in- 
vasion. Before the close of April, full twenty thousand Ameri- 
cans were engaged in building a line of fortifications fromRoxbury 
to the Mystic river, for the purpose of confining the foe to the 
narrow peninsula on which Boston stood.* The Provincial Con- 
gress, with Joseph Warren at its head, was in perpetual session 

of thiB blow to the fishing trade, a great many inhabitant b of Nantucket and vicinity, chiefiy 
Quakers, went to North Carolina, and in Orange and Guilford counties became planterB. 
Their deBcendants were y«t numerous there when the civil war broke out in 1861. 
1. Verse 6, page 68. 
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at Watertown, working day and night for the public good.* The 
same zeal was manifested in other colonies, in which provincial 
congresses were formed, arms and ammunition seized, and royal 
governors defied. Before the close 6£ summer, the power of 
every one of these magistrates, from Massachusetts to Georgia, 
was utterly destroyed. 

7. The Americans did not confine themselves to the task of 
imprisoning the British in Boston. They struck an aggressive 
blow early in May, which opened the way to an invasion of Cana- 
da. Some Connecticut and Vermont militia, led by Colonels 
Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold, seized Ticonderoga * on the 
10th of May ; and two days afterward a detachment, under Colo- 
nel Seth Warner, took possession of Crown Point.* The spoijis of 
victory were one hundred and forty pieces of cannon and a large 
amount of ammunition and stores. 

8. Meanwhile the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts had 
appointed a Committee of Safety, and clothed them with full 
power to regulate the operations of the army. They sat at Cam- 
bridge and Worked faithfully. Artemas Ward was appointed 
commander-inrchief of the troops, and Richard Gridley chief en- 
gineer. Putnam, Stark, and other veterans of the French and 
Indian war * were appointed to important commands. 

9. On the 26th of May large reenforcemeuts for Gage arrived 
at Boston, under the command of the three experienced generals, 
Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne, making the whole British force 
there about twelve thousand men. Admiral Graves was also 
there with several vessels of war. Thus strengthened. Gage pre- 
pared to break through the American lines that hemmed him in, 
and penetrate the country. He issued a proclamation declaring 
all Americans in arms to be rebels and traitors, and offering a free 
pardon to all who should return to their allegiance, excepting 



1. They appointed military officers ; organized a system of supplies ; Issued bills of credit 
to the amount of $375,000, for the payment of which the province was pledged } and declared 
General G^o to be an " inveterate enemy " of the people. 

2. Verse 26, page 106. 8. Verse 34, page 108. 4. Page 96. 

Questions.— 7. What aifjrressive movements did the Americans make I What can you 
tell about Ticonderoga and" Crown Point? 8. What did the Provincial Conarress of Massa- 
ehusetts do ? 9. What can you tell of the arrival of fresh British troops In Boston ? Wha^ 
did CNige prepare to do f What was done f 
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Bj^eed's Hill fortified. The British alarmed. The Americans attacked. 

John Hancock * and Samuel Adams,' whom he intended to seize 
and send to England to be hanged. 

10. The watchful patriots, aware of Gage's intentions, strength- 
ened their intrenchments on Boston Neck;* and on 'the evening of 
the 16th of June, Colonel Prescottwas sent, with a detachment, to 
take possession of and fortify Bunker's Hill, which conmianded 
Boston and the surrounding waters. They ascended Breed's Hill, 
nearer the city, by mistake, and before morning they had thrown 
up a strong redoubt,* which greatly astonished the British officers. 

11. Gage and his associates perceived the necessity for driv- 
ing the Americans from this strong position before they should 
plant heavy cannon there, and, before sunrise on the morning of 
the 17th, they opened a cannonade upon the redoubt from Copp's 
Hill in Boston, and from the shipping in the harbor. The effect 
was small ; and hour after hour the patriots labored on. At noon 
they rested, for their work was done. They exchanged their im- 
plements for guns and knapsacks, and prepared for battle. 

12. General Howe, with General Pigot and three thousand 
men, crossed the Charles river to Morton's Point, at the foot of 
the eastern slopes of Breed's Hill, where he formed his troops into 
two columns, and marched slowly to attack the redoubt. Al- 
though the British commenced firing cannon soon after they had 
begun to ascend the hill, and the great guns of the ships, and the 
battery on Copp's Hill, poured out an incessant storm upon the 
redoubt, the Americans kept perfect silence until the enemy had 
approached within close musket-shot. Hardly an American could 
be seen by the invaders^ yet behind those rude mounds of earth 
lay fifteen hundred determined men. 

13. When the British column was within ten rods of the re- 
doubt, Prescott shouted Fire ! and instantly whole platoons of 
the assailants were prostrated by Well-aimed bullets. The silr- 

1. Verse 15, page 12L 2. Page l21. 3. Note 2, page 129. 

4. A redoubt is a small fortification, generally oomx)osed of earth, and having very few 
features of a regular fort, except its arrangement for the use of cannons and muskets. They 
are often temporary structures, cast up in the progress of a siege, or a protracted battle. The 
diagram il, on the map, page 133, shows the form of the redoubt ; a is the entrance. 



Questions.— 10. What can you tell about the movements of the Americans ? 11. How 
did the British regard and treat the redoubt on Breed's Hill? What did the Americans do t 
12. What can you tell of the attack of the British on the Americans in their redoubt f 
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vivors fell back in great confasion, but were soon rallied for a 
second attack. They were again repulsed, with heavy loss, and 
while scattpni" '» «'' ^!™nt!nnD n^^^.^! ntinf ^.n . 
arrived witi 
a Tolnntee; 
they roshei 
galling fire. 
tie raged ft 
w h i I e, 
Charles- 
town, at 
the foot of 
the emin- 
ence, hav- 
ing been 
set on fire 
by a ( 
caBB'from 
one of the 
bills,' sent 

up a col- "ONBIUKT. 

umn of dense smoke, which completely enveloped the combatants. 
14. The firing in the redoubt soon grew weaker, for the am- 
munition of the Americans became exhausted. It ceased, and 
then the British scaled the banks and compelled the Americans to 
retreat, while they fought fiercely with clubbed muskets. They 
fled across Charlestown Neck,' gallantly covered by Putnam and 
a few brave men, and under that commander took position on 
Prospect Hill, and fortified it. The British took possession of 
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Tbe Berolullon In the loiithern cdanle*. Becond Conllnenliil Con|[raH. 

Bunker's Hill ' aod erected a fortification there. There was abso- 
lutely no victory in the case. The Americans had lost, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, about four hundred and fifty men. The 
loBB of the British, irom like causes, was almost eleven hundred.* 
This was the first real battle of the Revolution, and lasted almost 
, two hours.' 

15. While these events were occurring in New England, the 
Revolution was making rapid progress elsewhere. Patrick 
Henry's eloquence had agiun aroused the Virginians, and his 
burning words in the assembly at Richmond, " Give me liberty, 
or give me death I " ' became the war-cry of the peopl& When 
Lord Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, sent on board a Britiab 
war vessel powder belonging to the colony, that bold patriot de- 
manded and received fiiU indemnity from him ; and, before the 
battle of Bunker's Hill, that detested magistrate was driven &om 
the soil of Virginia to the shelter of a British man-of-war in the 
York river. In North Carolina a still bolder step had been taken. 
A convention of delegates, chosen by the people of Mecklenburg 
county, virtualty declared [May, 1775], by a series of resolutions, 
the people absolved from all allegiance to the British crown. In 
South Carolina and Geoi^ia arms and ammunition were seized by 
the people, and royal authority was epumed. 

16. In the midst of these excitements, the Sbcokd Contdien- 
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Wsitilnglan commaader-ln.ehier. He takes command of the ariof. The CaiudliiTia. 

TAL CoHGBEBs aescmbled [May 10, 1776] at Philadelphia. With 
commendable prudence and moderation, that body offered to 
Great Britain the hand of reconciliation, at the same time Baying, 
with firmness, " We have counted the coat of this contest, and 
find nothing so dreadful as voluntary slavery." They voted to 
raise an army of twenty thousand men; and, on the 15th of June 
[1775], they chose George Washington, a delegate from Vir- 
ginia, commandeMn-chief of all the forces raised, or to be raised, 
for the defense of the colonies. They adopted the troops at Bos- 
ton as a CoNTiNENTAl, army, and appointed general officers to 
assist Waahington in its organization and future operations.' 

1 7. Washington took command of the army, at Cambridge, on 
the 3d of July. It was fourteen thousand strong, and partially in- 
trenched. He gave the command of the right wing, at Roxbory 
to General Ward,' and the left wing, at Prospect Hill, two miles 
northwest* of Breed's Hill, to General Lee. The centre, at Cam- 
bridge, he commanded himself. He then prepared to'commence 
a regular siege of BoBton, with as much vigor as his limited 
means would allow. 

18. The Canadians, having refused to join the other colonies in 
their movement toward free government, were considered positive 
supporters of the royal causa To 

prevent their giving aid to the enemy, 
whose armies for invasion and their 
supplies might ascend the St. Law- 
rence, it was resolved to take posses- 
sion of the country, and, for this pur- 
pose, a considerable force, composed 
of New England and New York 
troops, were sent down Lake Cham- 
plain, in the summer of 1773, under shibrii. ectinrLiR. 
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Invasion of Canada. Capture of Montreal. Arnold's expedition. 

the command of General Schuyler. On account of illness, that 
officer was compelled to give the command to General Mont- 
gomery, who, toward the close of September, laid siege to St 
John^s, on the Sorel, the outlet of Lake Champlain. It was the 
first post within the Canadian border. After a siege of more 
than a month, it was surrendered on the 3d of November. 

19. While Montgomery was before St. John's, Colonel Ethan 
Allen and eighty men crossed the St. Lawrence, to attack Mon- 
treal [September 26, 1776], but promised assistance having been 
withheld, they were captured, and the leader sent to England 
in irons. Another expedition, under Colonel Bedell, captured 
Chambly, at the rapids of the Sorel ; and Colonel Warner ^ pre- 
vented Sir Guy Carleton, the governor of Canada, reenforcing the 
garrison at St. John's. These events hastened the surrender of 
that post. 

20. Montgomery pushed on and captured Montreal' on the 
13th of November, and then hastened down the river toward 
Quebec. Twenty miles above that city * he was joined by Colo- 
nel Arnold,* who had reached the St. Lawrence after one of 
the most wonderful marches on record. He left Cambridge in 
September, followed the Kennebec river deep into the wilderness, 
and, among lakes and morasses filled with ice and snow, made his 
way to the Canadian settlements in the valley of the Chaudiere. 
He suddenly appeared, with seven hundred and fifty followers, 
before Quebec [November 13], and demanded its surrender. It 
was refused, and biting, wintry winds, on the Plains of Abraham,* 
compelled him to withdi*aw to the place where he joined Mont- 
gomery. 

21. With less than a thousand effective men," Montgom- 
ery and Arnold appeared upon the Plains of Abraham, before 



1. Verse 7, page 181. 2. Verse 6, page 17. 3. At Point au Trembles. 

4. Verse 7, page 131. 6. Note 1, page IW. 

6. Not mucn more than half of Arnold's seven hundred and fifty men were fit for duty, 
they had been so much weakened by hardships. They were half naked until woolen clothfc?s 
furnished by Montgomery covered them. They had not more than four hundred muskols, 
and no artillery. 

Questions.— 19. What can you tell about Colonels Ethan Allen, Bedell, and "Warner ? 
20. What can you tell about Montgomery's movements? What can you tell about ArnoId^s 
expedition ? 
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Quebec, on the evening of the Sth of December, On the follow- 
ing morning, Montgomery made a demaad for its 
Burrender. His flag was fired npon.' He had no 
heavy cannon, and for three weeks he besieged 
the city, in vain. Then he prepared to take it by ' 
assatdt. He divided his little army into four : 
columns. He was to lead one down to Wolfe^s : 
cove' and along the St. Lawrence, while Arnold : 
should lead another through the Lower Town, 
alon^ the St. Charles, and join him in an attack 
upon Prescott gate,' for the purpose of forcing a "'■•■" "' o^fo- 
passage into the city. At the same time two other columns, un- 
der Majors Livingston and Brown, were to make a feigned attack 
npon the Upper Town, from the Plains. 

22. The assault ended in a dLsastrous failure. It was at- 
tempted just before dawn, on the>3Ist of December. A blinding 
snow-storm was raging. As Montgomery 
was moving along the St. Lawrence, at the 
foot of Cape Diamond,' a masked battery 
opened upon him. He was slain, and his 
troops were driven back. At about the 
same time, Arnold was wounded, and Captain 
Moi^an took command. His troops were 
taken priaonerB, and Arnold, with the rem- 
nant of the little army, abandoned the siege, 
and took a post a short distance up the river. oibewl iioKTooKMr. 
In April, General Wooster came down from Montreal with some 
&esh troops, when another attempt was made to take Quebec. It 

.1 Meseen^TB are sent from army to army with a Thitd ^Aff, Indlcatlna: a denlrefora 
?ul "(6 loVre'on I'ho beorcror'onB.'"'The"AmerloaiiB"-»ere MipirdeiTo* rebe'Lii.Biil undfr 

3, pKBcott gate Is on the B1, Lawtmce ilde of the town, avA there ban HoaDtaln street 

CharlflB rivor,^ the ^t, Lawrence a^oLfe and Montcalm's monumo™r(¥e°BB 40, page 110), i 
place where Montgomery fell, c plsoB wliera Arnold was woimded. 

4. A high, Toaiy proniontory, on which the citadel itands. 
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Troubles in Lower Canada. The Union flag. 

fiuled; and, hj^ihe middle of June, the American patriots were 
driven out of Canada. 

23. While the Americana in the north were suffering de- 
feats and misfortunes, their Virginia brethren were engaged Jeal- 
ously in the good work of revolution. After his escape to the 

British man-of-war,* Governor Dunmore collected 
a force of Tories and negroes, and commenced 
depredations in Lower Virginia. He attacked 
Hampton [October 24, 1'/'/S], and was repulsed. 
He then declared open war. The Virginia mili- 
cuLPKPPBB FLAo. ^^ j^^ ^^ arms," and, in a severe battle, at the 

Great Bridge, near the Dismal Swamp, twelve miles from Nor- 
folk, he was. defeated and driven to the British shipping in 
Norfolk harbor. In revenge, he burned that city on the 1st of 
January," and committed other atrocities on the seaboard, when he 
was driven away, and returned to England. 




SECTION m. 

SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE [17'?6]. 

1. On the 1st of January, 1116, the Union flag^ composed of 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, was first raised at Wash- 
ington's headquarters at Cambridge, and was greeted with 
shouts by the army. That army was then less than ten thousand 

1. Verso 16, page 134. 

2. Among the various flags borne by the military companies, that of the men of Gulpcp- 

{)er county was the most notable. It bore the significant device of a rattlesnake, ana the 
ujunction, DorSl tread on me ! It said to tiie opposer. Don't tread on me, I have dangeroua 
fangs. It also l>ore the words of Patrick Henry (verse 16, page 134), Liberty or Death ! 

3. Norfolk then contained a population of about 6,000. The actual loss by the conflagra- 
tion was estimated at more than |1,600,000, chiefly private property. Many slaves were 
carried off. 

4. This was a flag composed of thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, symbolizing the 
thirteen revolted colonies. In one corner was the device on the British Union flag-, namely, 
the cross of St George, composed of a horizontal and perpendicular bar, and the cross of St. 
Andrew (representing Scotland), which is in the form of an X. This flag is represented in 
the sketch. On the 14th of June, 1777, Congress ordered " thirteen stars, white, in a blue 
field," to be put in the place of the British Union device. Such is the design of our flag at 
the present day. A star has been added for every new State admitted into the Union. 

QirE8Ti0NS.-*23. What can you say about the Virginians ? What can you tell about events 
in Lower Virginia ? 
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strong, in effective men, and these were poorly fed, clothed, and 
disciplined. Bat they were sufficient to hold the 
British, prisoners in Boston,' with a firm ^rasp, 
while the Continental Congress ' prepared meas- 
ures for the great struggle at hand. They issued 
bills of credit, known aa Continentai money ; ' 
agreed to articles of war; declared the causes 
for taking up arms ; commenced a naval estab- """"■ "-"^ 
lishment; appointed a board of war and finance; issued com- 
misuons to privateers, and sent an agent to Enrope, 



2. The British Parliament, in the mean time, convinced of the 
earnestness of the Americans, made extensive arrangements for 
crushing the revolt. In November, 1775, that body declared the 
revolted colonists to be rebels ; forbade all intercourse with them ; 
authorized the destruction of their property on the high seas, and 
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Neceeslty for a blow. Siege of Boston. Lee eent to New York. 



placed the colonies under martial law.* Soldiers and seamen, to the 
number of fifty-five thousand men, were voted for service in Amer- 
ica ; and, in addition to these, seventeen thousand troops were 
hired by the British Government of the Prince of Hesse Cassel, 
and other petty German rulers, to assist in putting down the 
great insurrection.' This last-named act was properly denounced 
in Parliament, as " disgraceful to the British name." 

3. The Americans now felt the necessity of striking an imme- 
diate and effective blow for their liberties. The Congress urged 
Washington to attack the British in Boston immediately. Having 
fourteen thousand troops on the 1st of March, he felt able to do 
so. On the evening of the 2d he opened a heavy cannonade upon 
the city, and on the night of the 4th, when it ceased, he sent 
General Thomas secretly, with a fatigue party, to cast up 
intrenchments on Dorchester Heights, south of Boston. The 
British were amazed, on the morning of the 6th, on seeing heavy 
cannon planted on that hill, commanding the town. They vaioly 
endeavored to dislodge the Americans; and on the 17th, under 
an arrangement made with Washington, General Howe and his 
troops left the city by water. They sailed to Halifax, with the 
families of fifteen hundred Tories. The Congress gave Washing- 
ton a gold medal for driving the British from Boston. 

4. Early in January, Washington was informed that Sir Henry 
Clinton had sailed from Boston with troops. Rightly suspecting 
that he was going to attack New York, the commander-in-chief 
sent General Charles Lee thither, with orders to gather troops in 
Connetcticut. Lee was able to encamp with twelve hundred men 
a short distance from the city, six weeks before the evacuation of 
Boston ; and when Clinton appeared off New York, Lee was there 

1. It places the military above the civil power for the time. 

2. The landgrave (or petty prince) of Hesse Cassel, having furnished the most considera- 
ble portion of these troops, they were called by the general name of Hessians. Ignorant, 
brutal, and bloodthirsty, they were hated by the patriots, and despised even by the regular 
English army. Thev were always employed in poets of greatest danger, or in expeditions 
least creditable. These troops cost th« British Government almost eight hundred thousand 
dollars, besides the necessity, according to the contract, of defending the little principalltieB 
thus stripped, against their foes. 



QintSTiONS.— 3. What necessity was imposed on the Americans ? Relate the incidents of 
the siecre of Boston. 4. What information did Washington receive ? What did he do ? Tell 
about Generals Lee and Clinton at New York. 
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to meet him. The British general prudently withdrew and sailed 
southward,' 

6. Washington suspected Howe had 
Bailed for New York. After making Bos- 
ton secure, he marched for the Hudson 
with the main hody of hia army, and 
reached New York at the middle of April, 
Lee, in the mean time, had hqen appointed 
to the command of the troops in the south, 
and wM hastening toward the Carolinaa, 
leaving the troops in New York [March 
V] in command of Lord Stirling.' Wash- 
ington proceeded at once to fortify the 

city, and cast up military works on the Hudson at the passes of 
the Highlands. 

6. Clinton went down the southern coasts, closely watched by 
Lee, who was making his way by land. At the Cape Fear river' 
the former was joined by a fleet under Sir Peter Parker, just from 
England, and all sailed for Charleston. Tbey arrived oflF the baron 
the 4:th of June, and Clinton lauded with 

many troops on Long island, for the pur- 
pose of crossing a shallow strait to Sulli- 
van's island, and attacking a small fort 
there. 

7. The South Carolinians were ready 
to meet the invader. They had been 
cheered by a victory over armed Tories 
in North Carolina, and had pretty 

thoroughly fortified Charleston and its GuiiEH.L KoniiaiB. 

vicinity. On Sullivan's island, which commanded its harbor, they ■ 
had erected a fort of palmetto logs and earth, and placed five 
hundred men in it, under the command of Colonel William Moul- 

1, Before n>B'i ftrriVii], Ibe Sims of Liierig (vene 1. pligo IIS) In Hew York hud trSoA 
the c^mnon at Fort George (on (ho xilo of the present Battery), icid driven TryoD, the royal 

*'"™'williBm Aloiander!" '™^ """ " « " '- a. Veno !, page M. 

QDESTions.— B. What can ynn [ell Bbont the movemonla of Wsahinglon f Wlint did Lee 
dof 6. WHateanjoutellof Clliitonand Leeonlheaomhernooaatl Wial of the Brftlah 
fleet and nrmy off CbarleslOD ) 1. What oau you tell about the South Carollalani and their 
prepsretlona ) 
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trie. On the same day when Clinton landed on Long island, 
General Lee arrived at Charleston and assumed the chief comr 
mand. 

8. On the morning of the 28th of June, the British proceeded to 
make a combined attack, by land and water, upon the fort ou Sul- 
livan's island. It failed. Clinton's troops' were kept from pasS' 
ing the shallow strait by a, battery; and the fleet, which crossed 
the bar and commenced a furious attack on the fort,' was bo terri- 
bly shattered by Moultrie's balls that, after a conflict of ten 
hours, and enduring dreadful slaughter,' the vessels that were able 
to do so withdrew, were repaired, and with the land troops sailed 
for New York toward the close of July, There was no more war 
below the Roanoke river" for two years. 

9. A few days after the repulse of the British at Charleston, 
the Continental Congbesb, sitting in the State House in Phila- 
delphia, performed a most important act. They had been for 

some time debating a proposition to ~ 
declare the colonies free and inde- 
pendent of Great Britain. ISiis 
grand idea had occupied the minds 
of the people for several months; 
and on the 7th of June, 1776, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, a delegate from 
Virginia, offered the following res- 
olution: "Jiesolved, That these uni- 
ted colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved." 

1. Dorlna tbeBctlotl, thestuff, besring a laneflag, was cot aown by ■ eanoon -ball from 
thefleel. The coloniMI oalside the fori.- ArargoniiCDam^ Jaeptr lesiwd donn from one 
of th« baetiDDB, and in IhemlilBlortheiron hail Ihatwaipouriii^innm the fart, coolly picked 
op the flag, asceodsd lotha bastion, and CHllfng for a Bponge-Btail, lied iljeooloraioit, etiicE 
It In the fland, and then took hie place amonir his companione In the fort. A few daye afler- 
vard, Govctnnr Kutledge look ma nwn Avord from nla sidCf and prosflnted U to the orave 

"I^At one Ume evrry man Tijst Admiral Tarher wae ewe^ ftom the deck of his veasel. 
Among rhOBC who were badly wounded, waa Lord WLIUam CampheU, tbe royal gorcrnnr 
of Honth Carolina. He afterward died of hia wounda. 



QiiMTiOHS.— S. Give nn account i 
■ndtbereaali. S. What did the Ci 
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10. Lee's resolution was opposed by some because it seemed 
premature, and by others who trembled at its aspect of treason. 
After some debate it was postponed until the 2d of July, and a 
committee were appointed [June 11] to draw up a Declaration of 
Independence in accordance with the resolution. It was writ- 
ten by Thomas Jefferson, the chairman of the committee ; and, 
after slight amendments by Adams and Franklin, was reported on 
the 2d of July, On that day the resolution 
was passed, and the Declaration was adopted 
on the 4th, when it was signed by John 
Hancock, the president of Congress, only, 
and thus sent out to the world.* Then the 
colonies, prepared for a permanent union, 
assumed the title, as a nation, of The Uni- 
ted States of America. Each was inde- 
pendent, but not sovereign, for all acknowl- 
edged allegiance to the general government 
vested in the Continental Congress. 

11. When the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed, 
a formidable display of British power, intended for the subjuga- 
tion of the colonies, was seen near New York. General Howe 
arrived there with troops from Halifax' at the close of June, and 
on the 2d of July took possession of Staten island." There he 
was joined on the 12th by his brother, Admiral Lord Howe, with 
a fleet and troops directly from England ; and on the first of Au- 
gust by Sir Henry Clinton from the south.* Some of the Hessians * 

1. This document, containing the antf^raphs of those venerated fathers of onr republic, 
is carefally preserved in a glass case, in the rooms of the NationcU Institute at Washington 
city. That band of patriots long ago departed. Charles Carroll was the last to leave us. He 
died in 1882, at the sneeof ninety years. It is worthy of roroembrance that not one of all 
those signers of the Declaration of Independence died with a tarnished reputation. The 
memory of all is sweet. Washington caused it to be read at tbe head of each brigade of the 
army, then in New York city, on the 9th of July. That night citizens and soldiers pulled 
down the leaden eouestrian statue of Geoive III.*, which stood in the Bowling Green, and it 
was soon afterwara converted into bullets for the use of the Continental army. The statue 
was gilded. 

2. V^se 3, page 140. 

3. This large island, embracing the whole county of Richmond, forms the lower boundary 
of the bay of New York. Betjireen it and Long island is the chief southern entrance to the 
bay from the ocean, called the Narrows. 

4. Verse 8, page 142. 5. Note 2, page 14o. 



QuisnoRS.— 10. What can yon tell about the Declaration of Index>endence? 11. What 
was the position of (ho British at that time f Tell about their gathering near New York. 
What was their object? 
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had also arrived ; and early in August, not less than thirty thou- 
sand troops, many of them veteranB, were menacing New Tork, 
then defended by seventeen thonsand men, mostly militia.' The 
object of the foe was to secure New York and the line of the 
Hudson river, and separate the New England from the other 
-colonies. 

12. Admiral and Greneral Howe were jointly commissioned to 

treat for peace with the Americans, on 
the terms of the absolute subu^isaion of the 
colonies. Of course these wei-e rejected, 
and the invaders prepared to fight. On 
the 22d of August [1776] the British 
. landed ten thousand troops and forty 
pieces of cannon on the west end of Long 
island. General Sullivan' was then with 
a few troops in a fortified camp at Brook- 
oiBBRiL puTKiK. lyn, opposjte New York, and was imme- 

diately reiinforced by a considerable body of soldiers under the 
veteran General Putnam, who took the chief command. The 
whole number of American troops on Long island was then about 
five thousand. 

13. The British marched' to attack the Americans at Brooklyn, 
in three columns. The right, under General Grant, took the road 
along the shore from the Narrows. The left, under Generals 
Clinton and Comwallis' inarched well in the interior; and the 
centre, composed chiefly of Hessians,' under De Heister, proceeded 
just beyond the hills which extend from the Narrows to Jam^ca, 

. and halted at Flatbush. 

14. Early in the morning of the 27th [August], Clinton, -by a 

Saglt, Uy 

ititbsiDHcbrnefD/blowing'upiiehip.aiideDdeavDredlof^Bi iiio tbe hoitomot iUe Eagt^, 
but failed. He wan disnovered, and liarely saoaped. An aiploaion took placo near ihe 
£«{;. BTidebe was haitily movad fanher dowD Ibebay. Ttal^macbins waeFalledaliir;i«ifD. 



lat maoj were nick, and a large numbtr were without arme. Many of 
d throoBli tbe Nnrrowa, and anchored In the bay. Huwe'a flag-ahi 
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qnick movement, gained a pass in the hills toward Jamaica, and 
at the same time Grant and De Heister advanced. The 
former met Lord Stirling with the 
American right, at the site of Green- 
wood Cemetery, and the latter was 
confronted by Sullivan on the left, near 
the Flatbaeh pass. A bloody confiict 
ensued, which ended in the total defeat 
of the Americana. Clinton had pressed 
forward by way oi Bedford, and filing 
npon Sullivan, cut oft' his retreat to his ' 
camp, and compelled Mm to surrender.' 

At the same time Comwallis swept down upon Stirling's flank at 
Oowanus, and he, too, was compelled to surrender, after a desperate 
conflict. The loss of the Americans, in killed, wounded, and pris- 
oners, was about sixteen hundred. That of the British was three 
hundred and sixty-seven.' 

15. During the action near Brooklyn, Washington was in New 
York, with troops too few to allow him to send aid to their suficr^ 
ing brethren. Early the following morning. General Mifflin came 
from Harlem with a thousand soldiers, and with these the com- 
mander-in-<^hief croased to the Brooklyn camp, where a remnant of 
the army lay, utterly helpless against the victorious foe. But 
Howe was exceedingly cautions, and dared not attack these lines 
without the cooperation of bis ships. While waiting for them to 
come up, his intended prey escaped. 

16. Washington had penetrated Howe's design, and instantly 
conceived a plan for the withdrawal of his army. Toward mid- 
night they were moved silently to the water's edge, and crossed 
over, under cover of the darkness and a thick fog in the morning, 
carrying everything with them excepting their heavy cannon." 

1. Some of tbe American tniopa fongbt tbeir way ibraogh md gained iheir camp, but ■ 

2, The AmerlcuiH hud llye hundred killed and nonnded, and rieycn hnndrcd made prlg- 
onere. Tbe iHtler were Bot^ luflVrlng dreadful borrois in prixms aad prlBon-Bhlph In aod 

& During the nlBhl, a woman Uriag near the present Fnllon terry, wbcre the Amcrioom 

QrnTioKS.— 14. Give nn aeoount of tho Bttaok of BrllUb and Hewlsnf, and tbe r«ull. 
WhstdldOamnalltsdoI What WBf tbe r»uU Of thp baltlet 1&. What cnn yoo tell of 
Wublnglon nnd his miivementa? What wan ibe noaitlon of alTsini at Brooklyn alter (b* 
baltlel Ifl. aivesnaccounlof Ibe retreat of the Amtrieana from BrooUyn. 
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Retreat of the American army. Condition of that army. Briti«b movements. 

The British commander was greatly astonished and chagrined, 
when the fog rolled away on the morning of the 29th, to find the 
camp hefore him deserted, and the little American army safely in 
New York. He at once prepared to cross and attack them before 
they should be reenforced or escape from the island. 

17. Washington's army, after the retreat from Long island, 
was IJttle better than a hallH>rganized mob. Troops from different 
sections * quarreled, and insubordination was the rule. Disheart- 
ened by disaster, hundreds deserted; and the hopeful mind of 
Washington was clouded with gloomy forebodings during much 
of the month of September. At a council of war, on the 12th, it 
was determined to send the military stores in New York to a 
secure place on the Hudson at Dobb's Ferry,' and to withdraw to 
and fortify Harlem Heights, on the upper end of York or Manhattan 
island. When, on the 16th, a strong detachment of the British 
crossed the East river at the present Thirty-fourth street, a greater 
portion of the Americans were on Harlem Heights. 

18. On the following day the British moved forward to attack 
Washington in his new camp. They were met on Harlem Plains, 
and a severe skirmish ensued. The Americans were victorious ; 
and before the British could recover from the check, the lines on 
Harlem Heights were strong enough to defy the whole British 
army.' Howe therefore determined to make a fiank movement, 
and gain Washington's rear. He sent vessels up the Hudson, to 
cut ofF communication with New Jersey, and with a greater part 
of his army (now reenforced from England) he went up the East 
river, and landed on the main in Westchester county. 

embarked, sent her negro servant to inform the British of the movement. The negro fell 
into the hands of the Hessians. They could not understand a wprd of his language, and de- 
tained him until so late in the morning that his iAformatioh was of no avail. 

1. The array, which at first consisted chiefly of New England x)eoplo, had been roMuforced 
by others fVom New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
all of them jealous of their respective claims to precedence, etc. 

2. Twenty-two miles from New York. 

3. Wishing to ascertain the exact condition of the British army, Washington engaged 
Captain Nathan Hale, of Knowlton's regiment, to visit their camps on Long island. He was 
caught, taken to Howe's headquarters at New York, and executed as a spy by the brutal 
provost-marshal, Cunningham. He was not allowed to have a Bible nor clergyman during 
his last hours, nor to send letters to friends. His fate and Andre's have been compared. 



QuKSTiOKS.— 16. How was the British commander affected ? What did ho do? 17. What 
have you to say concerning Washington's army after the retreat from Long island? What 
was done? 18. What an you tell of movements near Harlem ? Where were the Americana 
strongly encamped ? What did General Howe do ? 
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Battle of White Plains. 



Capture of Fort Washiuglon. 



Prison-Bhips. 



19. When Washington was informed of Howe's movements, he 
placed a strong garrison in Fort Washington, under Colonel Ma- 
gaw, and with the remainder of his army hastened across the 
Harlem river to confront Howe. They met and fought severely 
at White Plains on the 28th of October. The Americans were 
driven to the hills of North Castle, five miles farther north,^hither 
the British dared not follow, and from which, on the 4th of No- 
vember, Washington made a safe passage of the Hudson with a 
gi'eater part of his army, and joined General Greene at Fort Lee, 
on the New Jersey shore. 

20. This movement was made by Washington to prevent an 
invasion of New Jersey by the foe, and his march upon Philadel- 
phia^ the seat of the infant national government.* It invited Howe 
back to York island. He sent General Knyp- 
hausen, just arrived with fresh Hessian troops,' 
to attack Fort Washmgton. He captured it 
after a loss of one thousand men. More than 
two thousand Americans were made prisoners ; 
and with their fellow captives taken on Long 
island,'* they suffered the horrors of the loath- 
some prisons and prison-ships.* 

21. Two days after the fall of Fort Washington [November 
18, I'/Ve], Comwallis,^ with six thousand British troops, crossed 




FORT WASHINGTON. 



1. Verse 9, page 142 2. Note 2, page 140. 

4. Nothing could exceed the horrore 
of these crowded prison?, as described 
by an eye-witness. The suifar-housos of 
York, being large, were used for 



3. Verse 14, page 146. 



j/c 



ew 




the purpose, and therein scores suffered 

and died. But the most terrible pcei es 

occurred on board several old hulks, 

which were anchored in the waters 

around New York, and used for prlson- 

eri«. Of these, the Jersey, was the most 

famous for the sufferings it contained, 

and the brutality of its officers. From 

these vessels, anchored near the present 

Navy Yard at Brooklyn, almost eleven 

thousand victims were carried ashore 

during the war, and buried in shallow graves in the sand. Their remains were gathered in 

1808, and put in a vault situated near the termination of Front street, at Hudson avenue, 

Brooklyn. 

5. Verso 9, page 131 



THB JBR8BT PRISON-SHIP. 



QuRSTioNB.— 19. What movement did Washington make ? What can you tell of a battle 
at White Plains ? What can you tell of Washington's retreat and passage of the Hudson f 
20. What was the object of Washington's movement t Relate the circumstances of the cap- 
ture of Fort Washington. What can you tell about prisons and prison-ships? 
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Flight of tbe Americant. Delay of the British. Battle at Trenton. 

• the Hudson at Dobb's Ferry,* and took possession of Fort Lee, 
which the Americans abandoned on his approach, leaving behind 
them their baggage and stores. For three weeks afterward, 
Washington and his shattered army were flying before the victors 
across New Jersey, in the direction of Philadelphia ; and when, 
on the '8th of December, he reached the Delaware and crossed it, 
he had less than three thousand effective men, most of whom were 
ill fed and ill clothed. 

22. Howe, in the mean time, was moving slowly and cautiously. 
He was alarmed at the impetuosity of Comwallis; and when that 
officer asked permission to construct boats, cross the Delaware, 
annihilate the Continental army, and seize Philadelphia, his timid 
chief refused, and bade him wait until the river should be suffi- 
ciently frozen over for the passage of his army. Troops were 
posted at Trenton and other places on the Delaware, and Com- 
wallis impatiently awaited at Princeton and New Brunswick the 
coming of the dilatory frost. 

23. Washington profited by this delay. The anival of fresh 
troops and the enlistment of recruits placed an army of almost 
five thousand men at his disposal on Christmas day.' He had 
planned an aggressive movement, and on Christmas night he 
performed it. In the darkness and a storm of sleet he crossed the 
river among floating ice, with twenty-four hundred men, accom- 
panied by Generals Greene and Sullivan. Early the next morning 
[December 26, IIIQ] he fell suddenly upon the foe at Trenton, 
capturing a thousand Hessians,' with anns and stores.* Thinking 
it imprudent to remain on the New Jersey shore, Washington 
immediately recrossed the Delaware with his prisoners and 
spoils. 

1. Note 2, page 146. 

2. RecruitH were obtained by tbe ofTerof liberal bounties, as well as appeals to patriotism. 
Each soldier was to have a bounty of twenty dollars, besides an allotment of land at the close 
of the war. A common soldier was to have ono hundred acres, an<l a colonel five hundred. 
ThcM* were given to those only who enlisted to serve " during the war." 

S. Colonel Ralle, the Hesnian commander, was killed. 

4. Five hundred British cavalry at Trenton barely escaped, and fled to Burlington. 



Qirs8TioN8.~21. What can you tell about the British crossing tbe Hudson? What can 
yon tell of Washington's flight across New Jersey? 22. What can you tell about Howe'a 
caution ? What was the disposition of British troops in New Jersey ? 23. How did Wash- 
ington profit by Oeneral Howe's delay ? What can you tell about the recruiting of his army ? 
What meaaure did he plan ? Can you give an account of the crossing of the Delaware and 
the capture of Trenton ? 
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24. This victory elated the Americana and alarmed the British. 
Fourteen hundred soldiers, whose 

terms of enliBtment would expire 

with the year, cheerfully agreed to 

remain six months longer. The gloom 

was lifted from the public heart, and 

hope filled every patriot's eouL The 

British were atoniHhed. Their dream n-mt *t theiitoh. 

of the speedy end of the rebellion, was broken.' Their contempt for 

" rebels" was changed to respect and fear. The Congress, who had 

fled from Philadelphia to Baltimore [December 12] on the approach 

of the enemy,' perceiving the necessity of giving the commander- 

in-chief greater powers, wisely clothed [December 27] Washington 

with the strength and independence of a dictator, for six months. 

25. Encouraged by his success at Trenton, Washington resolved 
to continne his aggressive movements. He ordered General 
Heath to march most of his troops at Peekskill * into New Jersey, 
and directed the new recruits to keep up an annoying warfare 
against the British outposts. In the mean time, Washington 
crossed the Delaware with his main army, and took post at Tren- 
ton, while the British and Hessians were gathering in large num- 
bers at Princeton, only two miles distant, under Comwallis. Such 
was the position and condition of the two main armies at the 
close of the second year of the war. 



sECTioiff rv. 

THIRD TEAK OF THE WAB FOE IISDKPENDENCE [17VV]. 

1. During a greater part of the year 1776, the British Govern- 
ment, failing, apparently, to comprehend the depths of the move- 

,t Oongrfliis wai left In Philadelphia, who coapcmtsd uiih 
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the a>th of DeoBmUr. 

Hudson HiKhJande. 
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ProeeedfDgi ol Psrlimnenl. The Amcrtean CongrMB. Koreljn Diplonncy. 

ment in America, showed very little ooneem. Troops had been 
sent to crush the rebellion, and they were satisfied that the work 
would l)e done. ' When the Parliament asBembled in October, the 
king congratulated them on the success of the royal amis ; and 
wben they had voted more troops and Bupplies, they adjourned 
to keep the Christmas holidays, satisfied that when they should 
reassemble in January, they would be informed of the complete 
submisBioii of ihi' American colonies. At that veiy time Wash- 
ington was planning his brilliant achievement on the Delaware.' 

2. The members of the American Congress, on the contrary, 
were hai-d workers, and fully conscious of the great interests at 
stake in the struggle. Their perpetual session was marked by 
perpetual labor. As early as March, 17J6, they sent Silas Deane, 
of Connecticut, to France, as agent of the 
Congress, to solicit cooperation, well knowing 
that France, Spain, and Holland would gladly 
see the pride of haughty Britain humbled. 
Deane wap successful. He obtained fixnn 
France arms and money, and cordial sympa- 
thy irom all. After the Declaration of Inde- 
, pendence,aregularembassy to France was ap- 
pointed [September 22], and agents were sent 
to other courts. They took measures for the 
establishment of a National League, which, after more than two 
■years' consideration, was adopted by the Congress as a form of 
government, under the title of Articles of Confederation.' 
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Armlu at Trenton. Cumwallls deceived. Batila at Prlnceto:i. 



3, We left Washington at Trenton, clothed with the pOTrers of 
a dictator.' There, on the night of tlie 

first of January, 17J7, he was joined by 
some troops under Generals Mifflin and 
Cadwallader ; and yet hia elfectiye force 
did not exceed five thousand men. To- 
ward evening the next day, Cornwallis ap- 
proached from Princeton with a sti-ong 
force, and the two armies encamped on op- 
posite sides of a small stream, in Trenton, 
within pistol-shot of each other. 

4. Cornwallis went to sleep feeling cer- 
tain of the capture of Washington and his army in the morning. At 
dawn [January 8, 1 777], the British commander found the Ameri- 
can camp deserted ; and at sunrise he heard 

what seemed like the rumbling of thunder in 
the direction of Princeton. Washington, ful- 
ly Aware of his perilous situation, had silently 
left his camp at midnight, and it waa the i 
thunder of his cannon, in an attack on the : 
British reserves at Pi'inceton, that Cornwalli.s , 
beard. These were just moving forward i 
towai-d Trenton when Washington fell upon i 
them. I 

fi. The fight at Princeton was severe. The 
British turned fiercely upon the Americans I 
with a shout that frightened the militia and gi^m., „ rMnciion. 
caused them to flee. The British pursued, ex- 
pecting a complete rout of Washington's army, when they were 



colons and under, ebauld be ap^ioliited by the leglnlaiure nf^ih« Stale, gnd the su 
cera by Cengrefli ; Ihstaillho QipoiisesofthB warshouLiihepiiid omorihB public iwaaitry ; 
Ihst OonitTCH niane ahanld havt power In rain mopcy, niiil tlist CaiiadH nilirbt nt wiy Umv 
be ■dmllled to the conrederuy when >lie fell dlepused. Ttie laet daiiaoi vm Fiplnnulory 
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Bnd of the battle at Princeton. Washington in New Jer^iey. Small expeditiona. 

met by a select corps of veterans, led by the commander-in-chief 
in person. The fugitives were soon rallied, the pursuers were as- 
sailed, and a decided victory was won by the Americans. General 
Hugh Mercer was slain while fighting at the head of his troops ; and 
other beloved officers fell. The battle had just ended, when Corn- 
wallis, who had hastened back from Trenton,* appeared. Washing- 
ton's soldiers had not slept, and had scarcely tasted food, for thirty- 
six hours. They were unable to fight again so soon ; so the chief 
led them away, and took post among the hills of East Jersey.' 

6. Washington established his headquarters at Morristown, and 
placed cantonments' at different points from Princeton to the 
Hudson Highlands. He sent out detachments to harass the Brit- 
ish continually ; and so successful was this kind of guerilla war- 
fare, that by the 1st of March [1777], there was not an armed 
foe to be found in New Jersey, excepting at New Brunswick and 
Amboy. This result revived the drooping spirits of the Ameri- 
cans ; caused hundreds in New Jersey, who had been deceived by 
a proclamation by Howe, to openly espouse the Whig * cause ; and 
inspired the Congress with sufficient confidence in the future to 
cause them to resume their sittings in Philadelphia.* 

7. The summer campaign of 1777 was not fairly opened before 
June. Both parties set small detachments in motion in the mean 
time. One went up from the British camp at New York to de- 
stroy the American stores at Peekskill* in charge of General 
McDougall. That officer could not defend them, so he burned them 
[March 23, 1777], and fled to the hills. At the middle of April, 
Comwallis went up the Raritan and fell upon General Lincoln, at 
Boundbrook, in New Jersey, but with little effect ; and toward 
the close of the month. Governor Tryon, at the head of two thou- 
sand British and Tories, went up Long Island sound to desolate 
the Connecticut coast. 

1. Verse 8, page 161. 2. Verse 4, page 82. 

8. Permanent statioaa for small bodies of troops. 4. Note 2, page 127. 

6. Verse 24, page 149. 6. Note 3, page 149. 

QuRSTTONS.— 6. What can yon tell of the battle of Princeton! What did Wnshlngton 
then do, and why ? 6. How did Washington dispose of his army ? What did his troops do ? 
What effect did the successefi of the Americans have ? 7. What can you tell of the opening 
of the summer campaign ? What can you tell of operations on the Hudson, and in New 
Jersey? 
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The British in Connecticut. Bold expeditious. Washington perplexed. 

8. Tryon landed near Norwalk, and marched to Danbury and 
destroyed it. This outrage roused the neighboring militia, and 
the British retreated with great haste the next morning [April 27, 
1777], by way of Ridgefield, when they were attacked by the 
yeomanry under Generals Wooster, Arnold, and Silliman. Wooster 
was killed, Arnold narrowly escaped capture, while Silliman har- 
assed the enemy all the way back to his shipping. During this 
marauding expedition, Tryon lost almost thi-ee hundred men, and 
killed or wounded about half that number of Americans. 

9. The British were not always the aggressors. At two o'clock 
in the morning of the 23d of May [1777], one hundred and sev- 
enty men, under Colonel Meigs, who had crossed Long Island 
sound from Connecticut, attacked a British provision post at Sag 
Harbor, on the eastern extremity of Long island. They burned a 
dozen vessels, the store-houses and their contents, and returned 
with ninety prisoners, without losing a man. An equally bold 
exploit was performed on Rhode Island soon afterward. On the 
night of the 10th of July, Colonel William Barton, with some 
men in whale-boats, crossed Narraganset bay, went silently to the 
quarters of General Prescott, the British commander there, took 
him from his bed, and carried him away a prisoner. 

10. Washington remained at Morristown -imtil the close of 
May, preparing his army for the campaign.* Recruits had come 
in freely ; and he found himself in command of about ten thousand 
men. He refrained from moving, for some time, because he was 
perplexed by the operations of the enemy. He knew that Bur- 
goyne was preparing to invade the valley of the Hudson from 
Canada, but whether Howe intended to cooperate with him, or 
make another attempt to seize Philadelphia, he could not deter- 
mine. He disposed his army so as to be prepared to oppose 
either movement, by placing a strong force on the Hudson, and 

1. He had caused a greater part of his array to be inoculated with the Braall-pox. The 
common practice of vaccination at the present day, was then unknown in the country. In- 
deed, the attention of Jenner, the father of the practice, had then just been turned to the 
subject. It was practiced here a year after the close of the war. 

Qint8Ti058.— 8. What did troops under Tryon do in Connecticut t Tell about the battle 
at ludgetield. What were Tryon's losses ? 9. What can you tell of Colonel Meigs's expedi- 
tion -to Long island, and of Colonel Barton's capture of General Prescott? 10. How 
long did Washington remain at Morristown, and for what purpose ? What was the strength 
of his array ? How was he perplexed 7 What did he do 7 



loi THK BEVOLUntW. 

Tbe innlH In Hsw Jeney. Wuhington In PbtlBdcJphla. Batile on ih» Brr.ndyvloe. 

moving his main body to Middlebrook, within ten miles of tbe 
BritiBh at New Brunswick. 

11. Howe's plans were developed toward the middle of June. 
He led his main army fVora New York to New Brunswick, and, 
by a feigned movement, on the 14th [June, 1111], he tried to 
di'aw Washington into battle, but failed. Then he snddenly re- 
treated, and Washington pursued. Howe as snddenly turned and 
became the aggressor. A sharp skirmish engued on the 26th be- 
tween Cornwallis and Lord Stirling ; and a few days afterward 
[June 30], the British all left New Jersey. 

12. Washington's vigilance never slept. When, at the middle 

of July, information reached him that Bur- 

goyne was in possession of Crown Point and 

Ticonderoga,' he saw indications of an ascent 

of the Hudson by a land and naval force, to 

cooperate with him ; but ten days afterward 

I ho ascertained that Howe, with a large forcC', 

' iiad siuled with his brother's fleet' lor tbe 

Delaware. Washington at once set his main 

army in motion toward the Delaware, and 

OBHiiuL LiriTiTTE. ^^^ ^^^^ j^^ Philadelphia, where he was 

joined by ihe marquis de Lafayette, a wealthy French nobleman, 

less than twenty years of age, who had come to assist the Amer^ 

leans struggling for freedom. 

13. Howe did not go up the Delaware, but ascended Chesa- 
peake bay, debarked at its head, and pushed on toward Philad^- 
phia. Washington marehed to meet him, and had adranoed 
beyond the Brandywine creek, when Howe's superior forces 
compelled him to fall back to the east side of it. There, at Chad'3 
Ford, he made a stand and fought a severe battle, Knyphauaen 
and his Hessians attacked the American left wing, commanded 
by Washington in person, while Howe and Cornwallis crossed the 

1. Bnrrnynp'e army snUElnled of BboatWTen tbooBUid British and GemiHii troopa, and a 
Inrat i-ody ofCanadlane and Indiana, 

2. VerMll, IKi?sH3. 

VTatlilntjloii'. viglianceand'ohMrvBtlon 1 Whaldiii hs doT Whi 

13. Whal cnn you IcU of Howc'b aipedilion ogainrt Philadf , 

moTempnrii to m«et biml Olve an aoDounl of Iba battLaon tbe Brajidywiaa, and n 
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Stream several milea above, and fell upon the American right, 
commanded by Sullivan, near the Birmingham meeting-house. 
The battle continued until evening; and that night the shattered 
and defeated American 
array retreated to Ches- 
ter, and the following 
day to Philadelphia. 
The patriots lost full 
twelve hundred menj 
killed, wbunded, and 
made prisoners. 

14. Washington re- 
mained in Philadelphia 
only long enough for 
his troops to rest, when 
he crossed the Schuyl- 
kill to meet Howe, who 
was advancing tipon 
that city. They had a skirmish twenty miles west of Philadel- 
phia, but a heavy rain prevented a general battle, and Washing- 
ton fell back to Reading. General Wayne, in the mean time, 
WM hanging upon the enemy's rear, with fifteen hundred men. 
He was surprised on the night of the 20th by a party under Gen- 
eral Grey, and lost about three hundred men.' 

15. After varioua maneuvers, Howe crossed the Schuylkill, 
and took possession of Philadelphia on the 26th of September 
[1777]. He encamped his army at Germantown, and prepared to 
make the federal city ' the winter quarters for his troops. The 
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CoDgress had fled, first to Laiicaeter, and then to York, where 
they assembled on the 30th, and continued their eittuiga until the 
following Bnmmer. 

16, While I!o^-.o ivas making his way to Philadelphiu, by 
laud, the British fleet sailed round to the Delaware 
and appeared before the obstructions in and on the 
banks of that river, a few miles below Philadelphia. 
Fort Mereer was on the New Jersey shore, Fort 

Mifflin on the Pennsylvania shore, and heavy che- 
vatia-de-Jriee ' were in the channel of the river. Howe 
sent land troops to cooperate with tlie fleet in an at- 
tack. The obstructions were overcome at the middle 

oHETiuim- of November, and the ships sailed [November 18, 

. "^ 1777] up to Philadelphia. 

1 7. Washington did not allow IIowo to rest long at Giermaii- 
town and Philadelphia. On the evening of the 3d of October he 

moved secretly against the British camp, 
and fell upon its outposts near Chestnut 
Hill,' at daylight. The battle soon be- 
came general, and after a struggle of 
. several hours, partly in the gloom of a 
thick fog, the Americans were repulsed 
with a loss in killed, wounded, and pris- 
oners, of about twelve hundred." The 
British lost about half that number. 
■iTTLB AT oMMiKTowB. Washlugton retircd to his camp on Skip- 
pack creek, and soon prepared to go into winter quarters at 
White Mareh, fourteen miles from Philadelphia. Howe took hia 
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Bnrgoyoe'B luvs^on. Ths AmorlcnnB drlicD to the Mobawk. 

army into tbat city, and there he remained until the following 
spring. 

18. While the Americans were snflFering disasters near the 
Delaware, important events were occurring on the Hudson river 
uid Lake Champlain. With more than ten thonsand men nnder 
his command, Bnrgoyne ' drove General St. Clsur from Ticon- 
deroga [July 2, 1777], over Mount Independence opposite, and 
through the hill-country in the direction of Fort Edward,' the 
headquarters of General Schuyler,' the commander of the North- 
em Department. The British pursued by land and water. At 
Hubbardton, in Vermont, the rear division of St. Clair's army 
were defeated with considerable loss, and on the same day a 
British flotilla destroyed boat-loads of ammanition and stores, 
which St. Clair bad sent up the lake ; and soldiers went ashore 
and set fire to other supplies at Skenesborough,' 

19, The fragments of St. Clair's army reached Fort Edward 
on the 12th of July. Within a week the Americans had lost 
almost two hundred pieces of artillery and a large amount of 
provisions and stores. Even with St, 

Clair's rcenforcements, Schuyler could not 

muster more than four thousand effective 

men. He could not hope, with these, to 

confront the victorioas Burgoyne success- 

fiilly ; so, after felling trees in the invader's 

path, and destroying all the bridges, he ' 

slowly retreated down the Hudson valley/ 

to the mouth of the Mohawk river, and 

there established a fortified camp.' There Kosonruao. 

be was joined by a large body of New Enghind militia, under 

1. Ven* 12, pam IM. 2 Vsmp 14, nwre MO. B. Vent 18, p»gn 135. 

t. Now Whiteball. Itvunsmed after Fh I lip Skene, wbo aellled tliHii In 1164. The 
narrow psrtot lAke Chsmnlain, frcinTkonderouB m Whil ehnll, naa former]; cnllad Wood 
Crrek (ifie nuns of the gtrenm that enters <he Inks al Vl^Hrhall), and alio South River. 

i. Thaddene Kotclutiko. s Polleh refagee. wkocame villi Lofaretle (vrree It, paselSi), 
wan Don Mtaobed 1o Scbnyler't army, a> vngloeer. Under hie direction, ihe ^ntrencbmenle 
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BUUe at OrlikkD]'. 

General Lincoln, and other recruits ; and when General Gates 
arrived to take command of the department, he found an army 
of thirteen thousand men ready to move. 

20. Burgoyne reached Fort Edward on the 80th of July 
[177?], with a wearied army and a light supply of provisiona. 
He sent a foraging expedition eastward, with special instructions 
to seise American stores at Bennington, in Vermont. Colonel 
John Stark and New Hampshire militia met them [August 16, 
1777] five miles from Bennington, and drove them back after a 
sharp fight; and on the same day Colonel Seth Warner,' and 
some Continental troops, defeated another invading party. That 
night Burgoyne had about one thousand lewa men to feed.' This 
defeat was fatal to his future operations, for it dispirited his 
troops and caused great delay. 

21. While Burgoyne was sweeping down from the north, 
some Canadians, Tories,' and Indians, under Colonel St. Leger, 

assisted by Brant, John Johnson,* and 
John Butler, threatened the Mohawk 
valley. They invested Fort Schuyler 
{now Rome) on the 3d of August. Gen- 
eral Herkimer hastened to its relief with 
some militia, and at Oriskany, on bis way, 
icU into an Indian ambuscade. He was 
mortally wounded, and his troops de- 
feated. A part of the garrison, under 
Colonel Willett, fought their way through 
--,>, the assailantB, and the timely arrival of 

loasTB mm. Arnold, With troops, saved the post, and 

dispersed [August 22] the besiegers. 
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22, The expulsion of St. Leger increased Burgoyne'a perplexi- 
ties. He could not advance, retreat, nor remain inactive, in 
safety. He formed a fortified camp on 

the hills at Saratoga, while Gates did 

the. same thing on 

Bemis's Heights, 

near Stillwater, to 

which he had ad- 
vanced, Burgoyne 

came forward and 
k gave battle on the 
^ 19th of September. 

He was repulsed, 

Saratoga.' Gates soon advanced, and they had another severe 
conflict at Saratoga on the 7th of October. Ten days aftenvard 
[October 17, 1777] Burgoyne and his whole army were compelled 
to surrender themselves prisoners of war,' 

23. This victory produced great joy in America. The highest 
hopes of the British ministry rested on this campaign of Bur- 
goyne, and their disappointment was intense. The opposition in 

^ Parliament were furnished with keen weapons. Pitt eloquently 
denounced [December 1777] the employment of German hirelings 
and brutal savages, " If I were an American, as I am an Eng- 
lishman," he exclaimed, " while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I never would lay down my arms — never, never, never I " 
In the Lower House, Burke, Fox, and Barr6 were equally severe 



prDVJeions.aDdlliornplilljlncrFMlTiicnriDy of Gates, tnughtbini IliaC be muat ipccdily flght 
or Bee. The Indtnnibnd been d[Kippolnled In their oipeclatloiia of blood and pluarler ; 
HDd now wMtheLrbnntluc BOnBon, v/ben nrovtalona must be Bconrod fiir winter use. The 
Csnadltine imw roihing hut defeat In the ^turo, and left tho army in whole oompaDlee.- 

Z The whole numl*r aurrenden^d was 6,101, of whom 2,412 were Qermana nr Hetsians 
(nole 2. Mire 1*0), under the Eblcf comma-d of the Baron Beldceel, whose wife aecompaniod 

(ojne had boBstfd that he' would cat hia cSrialraas dinner In Albanj. He ate dinner there 
TjerorBChrlalmae.nilaaconriucror, buta»prl«onfr. He was ngucatat Ihe table ofOenc- 
rsl Schuyler. HIa troopa were tnarehed to Cambridge, with the virw of sending them to 
Europe, bul Congrcaa Ibonght It proptr lo rolain them, naH they were marohod to the lole- 
Tiorof Virginia. 

batllea at Bemle'a Eelgbti and SaratDgn. 33. VVhat won tho ell^cta at bomo and'abK«d 1 
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Capture of the Highland forte. British depredations. 



upon the Government. The victory also weighed heavily in 
favor of the Americans at the French court; and in less than three 
months after the surrender of Burgoyne, France formed an al- 
liance with the United States [February 6, 1778], and publicly 
avowed it. 

24. We have referred to Burgoyne's expectation of aid from 
General Clinton.* That commander tried to give it. He ascended 
the Hudson with a strong force, captured the Highland forts 
[October 6, 1776], and sent a marauding expedition above these 
mountain barriers, to devastate the country [October 13], and 
endeavor to draw off some of the patriot troops from Saratoga. 
They burned Kingston, and penetrated as far as Livingston's 
manor, in Columbia county. Informed of the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, they hastily retreated, and Clinton and his army returned 
to !N^ew York. Some of Gates's troops now joined Washington 
at Whitemarsh. Howe made several attempts to entice the chief 
from his encampment, but without success. Finally Washington 
moved from that position [December 11], and went into winter 
quarters at the Valley Forge, where he might more easily afford 
protection to Congress at York,* and his stores at Reading. The 
events of that encampment at Valley Forge afford some of the 
gloomiest, as well as some of the most brilliant scenes in the 
records of American patriotism. 



SECTION V. 

FOURTH YEAB OF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE [l778.] 

1. The Valley Forge ' was ill the bosom of a rugged gorge on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, twenty miles north-west from Phila- 
delphia. There the American army encamped during the severe 

1. Note 1, page 169. 2. Verse 15. p^e 165. 

3. There was a/or^fc on a little stream that came down through a mountain gorge and 
<»rapticd into the Schuylkill river. It was quite celebrated, and was called the Valley 
Forge. The village there bears that name. 

Questions. — 24. What can you tell of Clinton's efforts to aid Burgoyne ? What outrages 
did the British commit? Wliat can 3-ou tell of the armies of Washington and Howe, nut 
far from Philadelphia ? What can you say about the army at the Valley Forge ? 
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winter of 1111 and 1778, The Boldicre aufiered from inBufficient 
food, clothing, and shelter, yet, like their hopeful commander-in- 
chief, they never despaired of success in the good cause, nor mur- 
mured because of their hardships.' The intrigues of ambitious 
men did not disturb the serenity of Washington's mind,' nor did 
suffeiing and temptation cause a soldier's departure from duty. 
Both relied upon the Lord of Hosts.' 

2. It was not all gloom at the Yalley Forge, Early in the 
spring, new8 came of the alliance with France,' and the camp was 
a scene of great joy, Mrs. Washington 

and the wives of a few other officers spent 
most of the winter at Valley Forge, and 
gave pleasure by their presence ; and 
finally the troops were cheered by news 
that the British ministry had appointed 
commissioners to come to America and 
offer teilna of reconciliation. The hopes 
inspired by the latter measure were soon 
dispelled, for when the conciliatory bills 
of Parliament reached the Congress, it 
was perceived that the commissioners | 
had no authority to treat for the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. The overtnre 

was therefore rejected, and the war «sc.!iFiie»T ittillei ronB. 
went on. 

3. Immediately after making the treaty with the United 
States,' the French Gloverument sent a fleet, under the count 

1. Thev wetB lo ILI-abod, Ihal In Ihelr rasMh from WWlemsrah lo the Vitley Fonre, 

dnlgfng III Bvery comfort \n PhiladelphLii, Yot Ihat Indnlgence i,riallj- weakened Ihem! 
Profllracj- beaat diaisie, crime, and InBiibordlnnllon, 'ITie evil effcole produced upon Iho 
atmy fed DrT'Tankllnlo say. "Howe did not take Philadelphia— PhlladclpWa look Howe" 



8. On oqe occasion, Isaac Potti., whose hoiiee w»s Wathlnglon'i headooa 
Valley Forge, dlaoovered IhB ohlof In a retired place, pourlua onl hl« «oul In uravif lo big 
God. FmU went to hla wife and lald, " If therele any one on tfali osrlh to «hwn the Lord 
will llBlen, it ledt-orgo WHihlngloik." 

t. Verse 23, page 16B. 6^ Vor*e 23, p^o ISB. 

QtnsTiona.— 1. Where ia Volley Forgo f 
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Brlllth miDletr; Blarmed. Tbe British flee f mm Phi lidelph Is. Buttle st HanmoiiU, 

D'Eataing, to aid the patriots.' This was officially made known 
to the British ministry on the 17th of March [1778]. It created 
alarm ; and a dispatch vessel was sent with orders for the British 
army and navy to leave Philadelphia and the Delaware, and- 
retum to New York. Lord Howe had just obeyed the order, 
when D'Estaing appeared [July 8, 1778] in Delaware bay. The 
British fleet found safety in Amboy bay, into which the heavier 
French vessels could not enter. 

4. Sir Henry Clinton succeeded Howe in chief command, in 
the spring of 1778, and on the 18th of June he crossed the Dela- 
ware with his whole arroy, and moved 
through New Jersey for New York. Wash- 
ington left the Valley Forge at the same 
time, and pursued him vigorously with 
about twelve thousand men.' He overtook 
him near Monmouth Court Housc,and there, 
on a sultry Sabbath morning [June 23, 
1778], a severe brattle was fougiit. It was 
begun by the treacherous Charles Lee,' who 
iiHESiL cuKToji. j^^^ lately rejoined the army ; and it was 
almost lost by his bad conduct. He and his troops were flying 
in a panic from the field, without reason, when Washington. 
advancing with the m^ army, checked them, and led them back 
to battle and honor. 

5. The contest now 
became general, and 
raged during all of that 
long, hot summer's day. 
It ceased at night, and 
both parties lay upon 
r aimis. After midnight, when the moon had set, Clinton and 

a of the line nnd four larf^ fii^ci. 

wonndod In Ihc lei nt Remlii'j Hiiehl* (veiw 22. page 159), 

In command nl PhilJidelphtn, u mllilsTf guvernor. 
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Evand In Rhode leluid. Bad sonduct of ih« Frencb. 

his army stole away in silence, escaped to the British fleet, and 
found rest and safety in New York. Washington mai-ched his 
troops slowly to the Hudson river, crossed it, and lay in camp at 
White Plains " until late in autumn, when be passed into New 
Jersey, and went into "winter quarters at Middlebrook, on the 
Raritan river. 

6. When D'Estaing found it impossible to reach the British 
fleet,' he sailed eastward, at the request of Washington, to coope- 
rate with General Sullivan In an attempt to drive the British from 
Rhode Island. On the 9th of August [1778], Sullivan, accom- 
panied by Lafayette,' and by John Hancock* with Massachusetts 
militia, crossed the channel at Tiverton, and landed on the north 
end of Rhode Island. On the same day, Howe's fleet, which had 
been reunforced, appeared off the island, and D'Estaing went out 
to fight hioL Both vessels were disabled by a terrible storm 
[August 12], and sought port for repairs.* 

7. D'Estaing returned to Newport on the 20th, when Sullivan 
was very near the town. He had promised the American general 
four thousand troops from his fleet. These 

were not only withheld at this critical mo- 
ment, but D'Estaing sailed away for Boston, 
for repairs to his vessels.' Sullivan was 
compelled to retreat. He was pui-sued ; and 
on Quaker Hill, near the northern end of the 
island, a severe engagement took place on 
the 29th. The British were repulsed, and 
that night the Americans withdrew to the 
main, near Bristol. The movement was '^'^'''' d-ksthno. 



3. Vorse li, jajc IM. i. Verse 10, ptge 143. 

i, TIiIh wnB ruTncmbered bi tho " CTMit itorm " End wh apoken oT na (ucta by v«rv old 
pwipio who cincrlencsd it, whgn IHsitrf Rhoda IsUnd In IsS. 

S. This cundncl vb< virmly ctiienred by Iho Amprlgan i''iinni9nd<>n, beFnnie U hnd no 
valid oicnsr.. Tl deprived them of a victory J uel within their irMp. Con Rre**, however, 
onwHilne lo offfend ihe French. utterHl not a word of blflrap. The mntter w»» pstsed over, 
but not forgiilicn. Once agtia [at Biivannsh, lu IITD) the mme admiral abandoned the 

QciSTTnNS.-S. Oive a fonher account of the batUe of Uonmoulh 1 How did the Brlliih 
eiwapet What dirt WashliiBlon then lio? 6. Wh™t have yon to lay nbonl tin ntt:.ok on 
JthoSe Island I WLat did the French fleet di>! What happened lo IK 7. How diil the 
French artmiri'l behave ) Howdldhii conduct aflW-t the Amerlcanel What oau yon (all 
or a bilKle on Rhode Island, and retreat of the Americana ) 
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Indian and Tory raldi. Devastation of the Wyoming valley. Brant. 

- — ' ■ ■ — 

timely, for the British had just received a reenforcement of four 
thousand men under General Clinton. ^ 

8. During the summer of 111 By Indians and Tories combined 
in making murderous raids among settlements in the Mohawk, 
Schoharie, and Cherry valleys, in New YcJrk, and the Wyoming 
valley, in Pennsylvania. At the beginning of July, eleven hun- 
dred of these white and dusky savages, under Colonel John Butler, 
entered the beautiful valley of Wyoming [July 2], when the 
strong men were away. Only a very few trained soldiers, aged 
men, youths, and resolute women were left to defend the homes. 
Four hundred of these, under Colonel Zebulon Butler, resolved to 
meet the invaders, but were utterly routed [July 4, 1778]. Many 
fled for safety into a fort near Wilkesbarre, and on the following 
day were compelled to surrender.^ 

9. A terrible tragedy now ensued. The Indians, thirsting for 
blood and plunder, could not be restrained. They swept over the 
valley, and spread death and desolation everywhere. The blaze 
of more than twenty dwellings lighted the scene on that eventful 
night ; and when the moon arose, the terrified people fled to the 
mountains and morasses eastward, where many women and chil- 
dren perished.' That dreary mountain region has ever since been 
called 27ie Shades of Death. 

10. Brant, in the mean time, was sending out or leading war- 
parties of savages over the country south ol the Mohawk river,' 

1. All, our histories contain horrible Btatements of the fiend-like character of John Butler, 
and his nnmitiffated wickedness on this occasion. They also speak of the "nionsler Brant,'* 
as the leader of the Indians, and the instigator of the crimes of which they were guilty. 
Both of these men were baa enough ; but recent investigations clearly demonstrate that 
Brant was not there at all ; and the treaty for surrender, which is still in existence, granted 
most humane terms to the besieged, instead of the terrible one represented in our histories, 
as " The Hatchet:' 

2. A greater portion of the settlers In the Wyoming valley were from Connecticut, and 
they fled in the direction of their early homes. Maty of them crossed the Hudson river at 
Poughkeepsie, where they told their terrible stories, the facts of which were greatly ex- 
aggerated by their fears. These were published in J/olfs Journal^ and formed a text for a tale 
of the direst woe for the future historian. 

3. A party of Tories, under Walter Butler, a son of Colonel John Butler, accompanied by 
Indians under Brant, rell upon the settlement of Cherry Valley on the 11th of November, 
1778, killed many people, or carried them into captivity ; and for months no eye, in all that 
region, was closoa in security. Among the captives carried off was the now [1864] venera- 
ble judge, James 8. Campbell, of Cherry Vftlley vlllajre. He was carried firt»t to Niagara 
(verse 35, page 108), and then to Caughnawaga, near Montreal. He was gone two years. 
Judge Campbell enjoys remarkable vigor of mind and body, though more than ninety years 
of age. 

QuBSTiONS.— 8. What can you tell of Indian and Tory raids ? Give an account of a battle 
in the Wyoming valley. 9. what <}an you tell of dreadful events in the Wyoming valley? 
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while the Johnsons and their Tory adherents ' allied with the 
Indians in scourging the Mohawk valley. Fof' four years the 
people in that region of New York suffored snch untold horrors 
that it was called " the dark and bloody ground." This conduct 
brought fearful retaliation upon the Indians, in 1779. 

11. Late in the autumn of 1778, the seat of actual war was trans- 
ferred to Georgia. D'Estaing had gone to the West Indies [No- 
vemher 3, 1778], to attack the British possessions there, and the 
British fleet lefl the American coast and went there to defend 
them. Thus deprived of naval cooperation, Clinton could not hope 
to carry on aggressive warfare against the populous north ; so ho 
sent [November 27] two thousand troops, nnder Colonel Camp- 
bell, to invade Georgia. They were met at Savannah ' [December 
29] by a thousand Americans, under Colonel Robert Howe, who, 
after a spirited defense of the town, fled up 

the Savannah river, and took shelter in 
South Carolina. The British thus gained a 
foothold at Savannah, which they kept un- 
til almost the close of the war, 

12. The fourth year of the war now 
closed, and the relative position of the con- 
tending armies, as to advantage, was very 
little changed from that at the close of 1776. 
The Americans had gained strength by 

experience in military tactics, the sud of "*'"" '""'^''■ 

good foreign officers,' a treaty with France,' and the sympathies 
of other powerful nations. But their finances were in a wretched 
condition. One hundred millions of dollars of Continental money, 
rapidly depreciating in value, were afloat, and the public credit 

1. Veres M.pMO 168. ■ 2, Verse 8, rupi 48. 

3. AiDonB [he foreign ofBeenmho cttnola AmerCealn 1777, wMthe Bbkhi eienben, who 
lolDed ths Contlrenlil nrmygt Valley Forge (verae I, pigelBO). HewxBK velernn rroin the 
nmlea or Frederic Ihe Great of Prutnla, and a tkWUut diaclnllnarltn. He wu made Intpee- 
toTicenenl or the armv ; and the viat ndvantagcB of hlH military InBtriirilsn were seen on 
tbefiBldofMDninoii1h<Tene4,pag«1B2), BDdln other aDbiequent oonfllcti. 
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A defensive policy adopted. ' Lincoln on the Savannfth. 



was daily sinking.* Only small loans had been obtained in Eu- 
rope ; and the Congress were powerless in attempts to procure 
money from general taxation in the different States. The French 
had not fairly fufilled the stipulations of the treaty, for no French 
anny was in America, and their navy had sailed away to the 
West Indies.* 



SECTION VL 

FIFTH YEAR OF THE WAB FOB INDEPENDENCE [1779]. 

1. At the beginning of 1779, the Congress and Washington 
carefully considered plans for the year's campaign. It w^s resolved 
to act on the defensive, excepting in the chastisement of the In- 
dians and Tories in the interior. The chief effort was to be for the 
confinement of the British to the sea-board,' and preventing their 
obtaining any advantages. A wild scheme for the conquest of Can- 
ada and the eastern British provinces, matured by Congress and 
the Board of War, was abandoned, and thoughtful men applauded 
the resolution to adopt the safe and less expensive mode of 
warfare. 

2. The campaign was opened, as we have seen, by Campbell, at 
Savannah.* Soon after the fall of that place. General Prevost 
marched from Florida, captured the American fort at Sunbury, in 
Georgia [January 9, 1779], and assumed the chief conmiand of the 
British forces in the South. In the mean time. General Lincoln 
had been sent to take command of the American armies in the 

1. Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, who was the chief financial agent of the Governroeut 
during the Revolution, wae a wealthy merchant, with almost unlimited credit. At the period 
in question, when Congress could not borrow a dollar on its own credit, Robert Morris found 
no difficulty in raisint? millions upon his. For a long time he alone furnished the "hard 
money" which Government used. 

2. Verse 11, page 165. 

3. At this time their chief forces were hemmed in on York or Manhattan island, and 
Rhode island. 

4. Verse 11, page 166. 

QcBSTiONS.— 12. Had the French kept their promises ?— 1. What can you tell about plans 
for the campaign of 1779? What was to be the chief effort f What have you to say oi a 
scheme to conquer Canada f 2. How and where was the campaign opened ? What can yoB 
tell of General Lincoln in the south ? 
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OperaLlong in Geur^i. Bsttle al Brier creek. Defent of Aeba 

south [September, 17T8], and on the 6th of January [1779] made 
his headquarters at Perrysburg,- twenty-five miles above Savao- 
nah. There, with the broken forces of General Howe,' 'he com- 
menced the formatioQ of an army. 

3. While Lincoln was mating these preparations on the 
Carolina bank of the Savannah, Campbell 

marched up the Georgia side to Augusta, 
to encourage the Tories and open a com- 
munication with the Creek Indians. At 
the same time a band of Tories, under 
Colonel Boyd, was desolatiug the Carolina 
frontiers, but these wore utterly broken up 
by Colonel Pickens, in a battle on Kettle 
creek, on the 14th of February.' This dis- 
aster alarmed Campbell, and on the ap- 
proach of General Ashe and about two thousand men, sent to- 
ward Augusta by Lincoln, Campbell fled toward the sea [Feb- 
ruary 13, 1779]. 

4. Ashe pursued Campbell forty miles, when be halted and 
formed a camp at Brier creek. ITiere he was surprised and de- 
feated [March 3, 1779] by General Prevost, and lost nearly his 
whole army by death, capture, or dispersion. This disaster de- 
prived Lincoln of one fourth of his military strength, and s'o em- 
boldened Prevost that he crossed the Savannah river with about 
two thousand regulars, and a large body of Tories and Indians, 
and marched directly for Charleston.' Lincoln was then just ' 
leady, with about five thousand men, to attempt the recovery of 
Geoi^a, but, perceiving the danger to Charleston, he pursned 
Prevost. When that general appeared before Charleston on the 

1- VireB ii,p«gel8S. 
till H^^'i' ■""'™ <"i their m>r«h to ]otn the roysl troopi. Boyd uia sevenly of h!, men -o-ere 
"Hied, and Mvenly-Hvi. wero mada prieonpr.. Pickens lost Ihirtj-Blel.t, Seventy of the 
Tone, were fonnd anllly of tremon.and condemned to be hun((, but only Ave were eiecnled 
II, l?" ''«"™ctl"n of Atbe'i army osUBed a lemporary reSslablishniPnl nf royal anlhor- 
J*J. S'^"'"''^ whieb had boen eitingqiahcd at the beitniilng of 1776 by-lba bold Whim 
'^TfJ^ Psgc 127), who hod made Qovernor Sir Jamea Wright a priMnpr In ble own hoa"; 
and the Brovlnelal aaaambly, uaumlDt governtnenlal rower., made provl.lona for mllllarv 
«renee,laHUBd b'lle of credit, elt |February, 17791. Wrtaht asoaped and went lo Boirland. 
a* retoroed Injuly, ITTB, and relumed hiibfflce ae governor of the " colony." 

(JOHT10BB.-3. What noeonni can von givo of evenU on the Georgia aide of the Bavan- 
^"■^verl t. What can you tall of aWUe at Briar erBek,andilieflMil Oive an osooaat 
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The Briltah hiton Cburlaelon. Battle it Biano Ferry. BrltlBh plandenn. 

11th of May, he foand the inhabitants well prepared to defend 
their city, 

fi. Prevost demanded the immediate Burrender of Charleston. 
He was promptly refused. Then he prepared to take it by 
assaalt. At evening he heard of the near approach df the pnrea- 
ing Lincoln; and at midnight he commenced a retreat toward 
Savannah, along the &mouB Sea islands between the two citiea, 
to avoid his dreaded foe. For more than a month a detachment 
of his army lingered on John's island, near Charleston ; and on 
the 20th of June IJncoIn sent a force to drive them off. A severe 
battle occurred at Stono Ferry, when the Americans were repulsed 
with a loss of over three hundred men. The British suffered se- 
verely. The hot season now produced a suspension of hostilities 
in the south. 

6. TJnable to make any extension of military movements at the 
north, Sir Henry Clinton contented himself with sending out 
marauding expeditions, to plunder and harass the people on the 
BEa-coaat. Tryon ' was sent wi a plundering expedition toward 
Connecticut, with fifteen hundred British regulars and Hessians.* 
He attacked and dispersed some troops at Greenwich, under 
General Putnam. That officer escaped with difficulty, but soon ' 
rallying his troops, he pui-sned the British toward New Tork, re- 
captured some plunder, and took thirty prisoners. 

7. In May [1779], Sir George Collier, 
with a small squadron, took General Ma- 
thews and some land troops to Hampton 
Roads. They ravaged the country on 
both sides of the water, all the way to 
Norfolk, Returning to New Tork, Col- 
lier went up the Hudson and assisted Gmi- 
eral Clinton in the capture of Stony Point 
[May 31], and Verplanck's Point, oppo- 
site [June 1], after small resistance. A 
month later [July 4], Collier conveyed 

2, Xole 2, page IM. 




fTioHS.-S. What did ihe Brlilih do before CliBrlostonI Give an inoonni of Iholr 
and ii bsUle at Siono Ferry, ft Whnt dLd Btr Henry Clint™ at New Yiirk dol 
n anconnt of Tryon'i eipsdUlon toward (Joniiectlcut. 7. WhM did Collier and 
» do in Ifae Tlointi)' of Hampton and Ni>Fr<>lt ) What can you tell or an upwllHDD 
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UBplure of Sumy Poiat and Panlaa' Hook. Dujiel Boone. 

Trjon, with twenty-five himdred troops, to Connecticut, where 
the marauder plundered New Haven [July 6] and laid East 
Haven [July 6], Fairfield [July 8], and Norwalk [July 12] in 
ashes, and then boasted of his clemency in leaving a single house 
standing on the New England coast. 

8. Ite bold and dashing General Wayne struck the British a 
severe blow in retaliation. He led a small 

force secretly to the vicinity of Stony 
point [July IS, 1779], and at midnight 
attacked the fortress there, in two columns. 
The garrison were surprised and con- 
founded ; and at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing [July 16], Wayne wrote to Washing- 
I ton: "The fort and garrison, with Colonel 
Johnson, are ours." This was a brilliant 
achievement. The British lost, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, about six hundred oMMit wiTm, 

men.' Tliree days afterward [July 10], Major Henry Lee sur- 
prised a British post at Paulus' Hook (now Jersey City), oppo- 
site New York, killed thirty-six of the garrison, and captured one 
hundred and sisty. These, and similar successes,' greatly inspir- 
ited the Americans ; but a reverse in Mdne, a month later, 
saddened them. Forty vessels, with troops, were sent from Mas- 
sachusetts to capture a British post at Castine, on the east side 
of Penobscot bay. A British fleet entered the bay, destroyed the 
flotilla, captured many soldiers and sailors, and dispersed the 
remainder in the wilderness. 

9. The vast solitudes west of the Alleghany mountains, in 
which Boone' and other pioneers bad battled with the savages for 
several years, now resounded with the din of arms. The British 
and Indians came from beyond the Ohio to ravage the settlements 

1. The AmBTlcmm lout aneon killed Bud Blghly-lhree wonndeA The «pol!« were a larga 

a. Boone wni one of the boldeil pioDflen of the great WeaL Wi. nxnl irmr ilie mnnnl»in« 
aFi early ■« 1769, and look hta family there In 1173. He buUl a I 
BoonsBburaugb, In nn, and bta vita and daiiEhl«n were the 
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in what ia now Kentucky. At length, Major Clafie' led an ex- 
pedition wtiich captured several British 
posts north of the Ohio. One of them 
(Vincennes) was recaptured [January, J 779], 
but Clarke, after a fatiguing and perilovs 
: march, again wrested it from the British in 
i February.' 

10. In the Bummerof 17'?9, General Sul- 
livan was sent to chastise the savages who 
■ were engaged in the devastation of the 
Wyoming valley,' He led about three thousand troops. At Ti- 
oga Point* he was joined [August 22, 
1779] by sixteen hundred men, under Gen- 
eral James Clinton, from the Mohawk val- 
ley; and in the eonrae of three weeks, the 
combined forees destroyed forty Indian vil- 
lages and a vast amount of food.* Tbey 
t penetrated the heart of the country of the 
' Six Nations, to the Genesee valley. The 
retribution was terrible, and was long re- 
ABuuL BCTLUTiH. mcmbered by the Indians. 
11. U'Estaing came from the West Indies with a powerftil 
fleet to the coast of Georgia early in September [1779], pre- 
pared to cooperate with General Lincoln in an attack upon Sa- 
vannah. He landed troops and battery gnns ; and the combined 

If yiriiiniB, nnd whu bom In 1762. Re wm the 

man. He died nau Lool.vllle.&potnnky, In 

i. With BtsiT men, Clarke tnvened the drMdrul TlldemeiBarn hundred mllea fyomthe 
■ IWRB known aa the "drDwnBd Isnds" of Illlrola.thronEh Ice sndmBw, 
a whole^ week ; und^jnet btton reEChIng Vincennes. they wided Ihrongli 

L They planted Ihe AmerlciO flag on Ilie fon 
ontbeailhofFebrasiT. 

i. At ttie 'junetlDD of the Soeqaehanns and Tlon iWtif, near Che border betveen FeDD- 
ijlvanla and New York. i -t 

5. The Stntai Indiana vcre beiilnnliig to cultivate lich nnpnlnsa In the fnreite, known 
SB Ihe " Ooneeee Flat*," qnile eiteneively. They raiaed laree qnsniUlea ot eom. and onltl- 
valedearden* and on-hnrdi, T)ie<lwell1iif»wereof Ihe riideal chameter, iiDd their illlHite* 
conai»t«d of a amall eolloeliOEi oflheao mlMraWe hnla, of no value except for winter eheller. 

QuiaTiom.— 9. What can yon lell of ralHiary moT«i»nta weatward of Ihe Alleehany 
nountalna) 10. Can yon Elve an account of SDlllTan'a campaign ngalnit the Indiana In 
Weatoni New York ) II. What ean you tell of an altack by the Americana and French on 
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Siege of Saniinnan. Pul»9ki ' Sfsge alMmdoiiod, 

armies commenoed a siege of the British works on the 23d. They 
finally attempted to carry the works 
by storm [October 9]. After five 
hours' hard fighting, there was a ti^ce ' 
to bury the dead, when D'Estaing pro- 
posed to abandon the siege' Lincoln 
was compelled to agree to it ; and ten , 
days afterward he was in fnll retreat i 
for Charleston, and the French fleet ! 
was at sea. This was a second time 

that D'Estfung had deprived the bbob of eAviKNiu. nn. 
Americans of victory. Thus closed the campaign in the south, 

12, Immense difficulties beset Great Biitain during the year 
1779. Spain declared war against her, in June, and a powei-fiil 
French and Spanish armament attempted an invasion of England, 
in Aagnst. Lafayette had persuaded the French Government to 
send another fleet and several thousand soldiers to America; and 
American and French cruisers were destroying British merchant 
vessels in their own watei's.' In September, John Paul Jones, 
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do not occupy a conBplcnouBplHCe In ht»U)ry. jel Iney were 
b; no meHna IndgnmcsnI. The Cnnlinewal Congn sa lonk 

. ITJ&, Alrsaay Washington hud fllred out xime armed ves- 
■el* at Boston, nud con>trurled iionis ^in-boataforuaein (he cnrHT p 

walsr* nronnrt that city. These wci* propelled hy oare, iind •-•'•"■• r 

Govt.>red. In November, theaoven me. t of HR>w»cWettsca:Bbllal:ed n Bnnr'J 



nnpolnted by the Conllnentnl Congcera In October, 1775. 
Before ttie close of the year, the construrtlini of almost 
twenty veasele had b«en ordered by Conferees ; and the 
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Qrui BriUln'a diatenli 



the intrepid cruiser, conquered two of her 
8hips of war in sight of her coast, while 
her armies in America had achieved no 
marked success. On the Continent, and 
among her own people, there was wide- 
spread sympathy for the struggling Amer- 
icans; and she found oppowtion on every 
hand. Tet in the midst of all these diffi- 
culties, the Government put forth mighty 
OBES, energies. Parliament voted an ample 
n and money for the general service, 



lerma dBTermined tbe 



governor, ^ ,if T-inft ^Rlaad, and with theBftprirHH he 

arli tpff theeasH'nu'Ji ^ " i t> e niaan while Paol Jnnua 

, Si i.Tm, »flv.i»n», "»f '•;••;,"':;!:; "b;; 

«e^ makli.? many prt"" "n i^« ■*""fl»^^ai lSS' 

John Paal Jonei. They aaLled first in J'y[['|J^" ^^ 23d ofSppteinber, while offlhr ooiit of 

gkotlandi not far ahovs the moulh of lie ^'^'^^"'^r"'Jl^! Rnlish fieel, which waaeomuy. 
hTa^ .nd »»o other., fell 1.- ->,'l' ""f 4°^,?^^ ArangH™-? tcik place aOer ^t 
log a number of mercianl veajels t.) the B^'l" ■^"- ,^^"8 o,«t^e.jwrale aaiUgbla on r««rd 
hadfallenoponlhcscene, andforlhreeftouraoneoi 111" I ij^ gj.jjj^gjijpBera- 

rMea off Flirahornl.eh Hesd. Jon"' manaaed (o aah ™ ^'^"'^J^.hor. Throe time, both 
pl^Tnd with mmile lo mmile they P?"'^'',>?''.^,Tf' linoT. afier<v»rd, theCouuteaa of 

Kr.%\f .KK=:S'>' ""'"~ -^ " °" "" ""■'■ "■ ■" 

iMutia^tField-BookqfihtBMioluHoti. ^ 

O.»«0«B.-12. Wh.t «u ,out«llot.l«AM«rl«.r^vy, and John P.nl Jone.'. or 
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llDTemsnla In tfaa Sonlhem State*. Charlealon IfanBtened and prepared. 

SECTION vn. 

SIXTH TEAR OF THE WAB FOB iNDBPENDENCB [1780], 

1. Wbcn the British miniBtiy were mfonued of Lafayette's 
success at the French court,' they Bent orders for the immediate 
abandonment of Rhode Island, and the concentration of troops at 
New York. When this was accomplished, CllDton suled south- 
ward [December 25] with about five thousand troops, leaving 
General Knyphausen ' in command at Kew York. In Admiral 
Arbuthnot's 3cet, that bore him, there were two thousand marines, 
making an aggregate of seven thousand fighting men, 

2. As eai'ly in the spring of 1 780 as possible, Washington sent 

the baron De Kalb, and other good officers, 
with troops, to assist the patriots of the 
South; and this weakening of his army 
caused the Tories to be more active than 
ever. The chief seat of war was, however, 
transferred to the South, and the people of 
the North had some rest from anxiety and 
alarm. 

3. Clinton landed his troops on the isl- ■. 

■"0" " "!•»• lands below Charleston [February 11, 1780], 

and prepared to besiege the city. General Lincoln was there ■ 

with a feeble force, but so well did the 

militia answer the call of John Rutledge, 

their governor, that when the invaders 

appeared before the American works on 

Charleston Neck, the patriots felt strong 

enough to resist them. The intrenchmenta 

had been strengthened; batteries had 

■ been planted at various points around the 

harbor, and there was a small flotilla of 

ooTMiioi. BCPTLinot. I'ttle armed vessels near the town. 
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Blege of ChariBfton. lacldenu of tlia Blege. Surrender of Clurleatun. 

4. Arbuthnot, with Ms fleet, passed up the harhor on the morn- 
mg of the 9th of April. Clinton had already erected batteries in 
front of the American works on Charleston Neck,' and the two 
commandei-s now demanded a eurrender of the town. Lincoln 
refoeed, and for a. month a siege went on. In the mean time, Com- 
wallis arrived with fresh troops from Now York, and the city waa 
completely surrounded by the foe." 

B. On the night of the 9th of May, two hnndied cannon 
opened upon the town, and bombshells, like meteors, filled the air. 
At one time the city y 
on fire in five places. The K 
fleet moved toward 1' 
town to join In the bom- I 
bardment. The terrible | 
assault continued abont I 
fi>rty-eight hours, when, at I 
two o'clock in the morning >' 

of the 12th [May, 1V80], "" " 

Lincoln offered to surrender. The firing ceased, and the army 
and many citizens, about six thousand in namber, became prisoners 
of war." The spoils were four hundred pieces of cannon, ammnni- 
tion, and stores. 

6. This was a tenible blow for the Americans. It was followed 
by expeditions into the interior;' and very soon the quiet of peace 
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InvHlon arsoutb Carolliii. Pullnni aroiiKd. Thtdr movemtnli. 

prevailed in South Carolina. MiBtaking this lull in the storm for 
permanent tranquillity, Clinton, with a large number of troops, 
Bailed in the fleet for New Tork [June fi, 1780], leaving Com- 
wallia ' and a small force to hold the subjugated State. 

7, The lull was of short duration. We have observed that' 
De Ealh had been sent to the assistance of 
Lincoln.' He did not arrive till long after 
the &11 of Charleston. General Gates was 
also sent to the same field, and, on forming 
a junction with De Kalb, toot chief com- 
mand of all the forces, and pushed forward. 
The South Carolinians were aroused into 
I action by intelligence of the approach of 
the "conqueror of Burgoyne,"* and parti- 
sans like Marion, Sumter, Pickens, and 
Clarke, were soon in the field with foilow- 
e[B, striking British and Tory detachments here and there, and 
staying the tide of invasion. 

8. Sumter Brst appeared in power 
on the Catawba. Repulsed at Rocky 
Mount [July 30, 1780], on that river, 
he crossed it, and at Hanging Rock, a 
few miles eastward, he fell upon and 
dispersed [August 6] a large body of 
British and Tories; yet, through the 
folly of his men, he did not secure a vic- 
tory.' Marion, at the same time, was 
smiting the enemy among the swam|ffi 
•smtiL sTOi«». yf jjjg lo^er country, on the borders of 

the Pedee. Pickens was annoying Cmger' in the neighborhood 
of the Saluda, and Clarke was calling for the patriots along the Sa- 
vannah, Ogeechee, and Altamaha, to drive Brow n ' f rom A n gnsta. - 

1. Ver«e4,pBBen6. a. Veme 2, pafte 174. 3, VerteZZ.pagslSB. 

•nd drinking Uw liquors fonnd there. Thev booarae inlnilonlpd, Rnd were armble to coin- 
plele the vlclory, yet Ibc British dared not follo-w Bumler In his alow retreat. 

6. Note *, page ne. S. Note*, page 176. 

QoiSTiona.— e. Wliat waa the effoct of the capture of Charieaton t Whal did the Brltiih 
thendo) T. What oan yon tell of the movemeiitaorOatea and De Kalb t Bov did Osl»'* 
Bpproach aRtet Ibe South Caiollnlaiiit B. QiTesusecouat of Ibe dolngi of parUiui leaden 
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6. Gates entered South Carolina near the apper watere of the 
Santee. Lord Rawdon was in commaDd in that region, and was 
joined at Camden by Lord ComwalUa. Gates came down through 
Lancaster difitrict to attack them, and Comwallis advanced from 
Camden to meet him. They unexpectedly met, at a little past 
midnight [August 16, 1780], near Sanders's creek, a few miles 
north of Camden, and early in the morning engaged in a general 
battle. The British had an overwhelming force ; and after a des- 
perate struggle, the Americans were compelled to yield.' They 
lost, in killed, wounded, and priaoners, about a thousand men, be- 
sides all their artillery, and nearly everything else. The British 
lost three hundred and twenty-five. Gates's army was dispersed, 
and, with a few, followers, he escaped to Charlotte, in North Cai^ 
olina, about eighty miles distant. 

10. A few days after Gates's defeat, Sum- 
ter's forces were almost annihilated by Col- 
onel Tarleton, on .Fishing creek, near the 
Catawba river [August 16,1780]; and at 
the close of summer there were no republi- 
cans in arms in South GaroUna, excepting 
Marion and his 
men. Within 

three months, two colosil TiRLitoi. 

American armies had been aniuhilatcd, 

and one of the most active of their 

partisan corps scattered to the winds. 

South Carolina swarmed with Tories, 

^ and Comwallis now treated the people 

as subjugated vassals. His tyranny 

produced a reaction, and the patriots 

ancmiL miioi. prepared to strike powerfully for home 

and freedom. 
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~Bi1ll« nt King-* nimiDUlD. Cornwslli* perpland UovemeDti U New Tork. 

11. Comwallis invaded Western North Carolina early in Sep- 

tember, and sent out detachmenta to awe- 
the republicanB and enoonrage the Tories, . 
Among other commanders, he sent Mj^or 
Ferguson to embody the Tory militia west- 
of Broad river, among the hills. With/ 
fifteen hundred of them, Ferguson en-' 
camped on King's moimtEun, in Yorkville> 
1 district, early in October. There he iras 
attacked and defeated, on the Tth, by Whig ' 
Loan coiKwiLLu. - iniiitia^ nnder the respeetive commands of 
Colonels Campbell, Shelby, Cleveland, Sevier, Winston, McDow- 
ell, and Williams.' This defeat was to Comwallis what the oSmi 
near Bennington was to Bui^oyne,* 

12. The partisans already mentioned,' again appeared in the 
field, with daily increasing forces.' These movements alarmed 
Cornwallis, and he returned to Sonth Carolina J^Octobcr 14], and 
made his headquarters at Winneborough, between the Broad and' 
Catawba rivers, in Fairfield district, where we will leave him for^ 
the present. 

13. While the events we have just related were occurring ia 
the South, others of importance marked the progress of the war in. 
the North, where extensive military opcr^tic^s were almost au»i 
pended during the year 1780. Clinton, as we observed, left Knyp-' 
bauscn in command at New York.* That officer sent General. 

£ Tbe Aincrlcsn* loat nnly Iwenl; idpii, Tbcf killed Bnrl vntindi'd ttirw hundred of tln> 
fnemjiiiDd took elKht buiidj-ed of lliem prfaonc™, nlth flnoMi houdred 8t>nd of smii.' 
■tone wllbsn liiecrlptloucaioniemoMleilh&toficie)- nod HDieAniericSDe killed' ai Uiasiime 

3.'vene20, jwaelSS. 4. Vene 7, pnge ITH." i 

6. Slimier coUi'Cti'd a amill (Brre In tie vlelnft^ of Clmrlolle, aod relumed u> Soutli 
Carolina. For Borae HechB ht inooyed the Brillsh and Torle. very much, Hnd Lord Com- 
V«I1K who call.d him TH rurolina Gamf Coclr, need grenl endeavors lo croah him. On 
the ntght of the lUlh of Novembpr, MHj.r Wemyie, at the heod of a Brltfah dolschroent, feU 
npon film at the Fish Dum Fort on the Broad river, but wan rcpnl«cd. Eight itays aftBrward 
he had a very aeverD eDsngenient Tllh Tarloton, al Black atoelt'e plantation on the TytvT 
liver, In Ualon dlttrlcl. He bad dhw been Joined hy aome Qe<iniiHTii under Colon ai a Clarke 
aDdTnlgg', TheBrlliah were repulaed, vilb ii lo«8,iTi killed and wounded, of abool thrra 
hundred. The Americana loal only three killed and 6\-e Hounded. Sumter wai among tbo 
tatter jind be waa deialned from the Beid for aeveni mootba by hia vounda, 
a. Verae 1, page 1J4. 

'liat ean yon tell of the battle. 
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InvasioB of New Jersey. Arrival of French forces. Arnold plotting treason. 

MfUil^ws * to invade New Jersey with five thousand men, from 
Staten island. Washington, then encamped at Morristown,' sent 
detachments which drove them back to the coast, where they 
remained until joined by Clinton [June 22] on his return frotn the 
south,* when he reenforced Mathews, and endeavored to draw 
Washington into battle^ or capture his stores. He failed iti both. 
In a severe skirmish at Springfield [June 23], the Americans, under 
General Greene, defeated the British,'and they fled back to Staten 
island. 

14. A few days after this invasion, a French fleet, under Admiral 
Temay, arrived at Newport, Rhode Island, with six thousand 
French troops, commanded by the count De Rochambeau. They 
came to give substantial aid to the Americans. Then* coming 
gave joy to the patriots, and alarm to the British and Tories. They 
did not enter upon the campaign that season, but piepared to pass 
the winter in New England. At the same time. General Benedict 
Arnold was bargaining with Sir Henry Clinton for the transfer of 
West Point and its dependencies on the Hudson, with the liberties 
of his country, into the hands of the British. 

15. Arnold was a brave soldier, but a bad man. He had be- 
oMne deeply involved in debt, in Philadelphia,* where he married 
the beautiftil young daughter of a leading Tory.* He was officially 
disgraced for bad conduct;* iand the combined motives of revenge 
and lust for money and power made him a traitor. He was to 
deceive fifty thousand dollars and a brigadier's commission for his 
perfidy. By false professions he obtained command of West 
Point, and while Washington was in New England for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the French officers, he sought to accom- 
plish his wicked work and receive his reward, 

16. The negotiations with Arnold were made through Major 

^■, ■ — - ■ — ■ I - I ^ ,- — .i^i ^, — ,, I ,-■■ l^l■■ ■ ■■■-- I ■ ^ 

J 1. Versp 7, pasfe 168. ^. In East Jersey. 3. Verse «, page 176, 

4. Note 2, page 162. 6. Mr. Shippen. 

6. He was charged, before the Continental Congress, with fraudulent transactions while 
fMDting as military governor in Philadelphia, and was found guilty. He was sentenced to a 
reprimand by Wncbington. This was given as tenderly as possible, but the bad nature of 
Arnold would not allow him to forget or forgive even so slight a punishment 



Qtrssvioini.— 18. Can you give an account of military movements from New York into 
New Jersey f What were the incidents and results of a Brit'sh invasion of New Jersey f 
14. What can you tell of the arrival of a French fleet and army at Newport ? What was 
General Arnold doing I 15. Give an aocouut of Arnold^s preparations to betray West Point 
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Amold'itnuan. Capliin uA d«lh of Andli. Enc^CJ' of tha BriUib. 

Andr^ Clinton's iidjntant^eneraL' It was done by letters until 

the 22d of September [1780], when they met, for the first time, 

near Haverstraw, on the west side of the 

Hudson. The bargain wEis then closed. The 

Vultvre, sloop-of-war, in which Andru was 

conveyed up the riTcr, had been driven from 

her anchorage daring the long conference, and 

the adjutant was compelled to cross the Hud- 

'. son, and make his way hack by land. At 

TarrytowD he was seized and searched by 

three yoang militia-men, who, finding papers 

BiiiDicT iHtoLP. jjj his boots, took him to the nearest military 

station, 

1 7. Arnold was informed of the capture,' and immediately fled 

to the VvUvrefiii his barge, and joined the British anny. Major 

Andre was hung as a spy;' and the 

Congress voted a silver medal and a 

\ pension of two hundred dollars a year 

W during their lives to his captora,' 

H 18. The sixth year of the war was 

u now drawing to a close, and yet the 

' patriots were not subdued. Tet En^ 

land seemed not to suffer disconrage- 

oiPTOM' aiDiL. ment. Unmindful of the powerfnl 

French army and navy on our shores, and the necessity which 
compelled her to declare war i^iunst Holland {December 20, 
1780],' she put forth as mighty ener^^ies as ever, and made large 
preparations to meet the rebellion in 1781. 
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SECTION VIII. 

BXTENTH TKAB OF THE WAR FOB IITDBPBHDENCB [1781], 

1. Owing totbetardinesBofCongressin providing pay and cloth- 
ing for the troops, diBcontent assumed the shape of open mutiny 
at thebeginningof 1781, On the Ist of January, thirteen hundred 
of the Pennsylvania line left the camp at MorriBtown,' with the 
avowed purpose of demanding, in person, full justice at the hands 
of Congress. Two kinds of embassies met them at Princeton.' 
One was composed of British emissaries, who tried to seduce 
them, by brihra, into the royal service; the other was a com- 
mittee from Congress. They handed the former over to the 
American general, for punishment as spies; ' and confiding in the 
promises of the latter, that they should receive their dues speedily, 
they returned to camp. 

2. On the 18th of the same month [January, 1781], a portion 
of the New Jersey line, at Pompton, 

left camp in the same way. This was 
promptly qnetled by militai-y force 
[January 27], and nothing of the kind 
appeared afterward. Congress and peo- 
ple, warned by these events, put forth 
greater exertions ; and Robert Morris, 
of Philadelphia, was chofcen agent for 
the management of the finances of the 
Government. To his energy and per- iohit xaiBis. 

1. The hondqugrtrn af Wasfalntnon wen now at New Windsor, JiitL lOiaco the nadMin 
HiEhlsnds. Tho PenniiylTnnIa troopB were oanlonoa at Morrlelown. Kew JprwY ; and the 
Kew .lenmy tmop* wrrt at PnTnpUn. Id th« saiiie Btatt. 

'htmUlf before them, with loacfS pletol.. Ihey put iVelr bayoneU t " his bnn.™, a* S ^d. 

3. They wen tniltitnaTit becnnae of the Implied dnnbl of their pntriotitm whieh Ihs ap- 
■DroaehBi nf Ihe Bililih emlitirlee created, anrf Ihey ohMrfully handed Ibem over to Wayne. 
When oRbred a reward for dellvcrJnit tViem up, Ihey refnied It, aavlns, "Oar nKSSHltW 
«.A ... ,„ A J , A, ^ . . „- „^ no reward for doing oarduty 

Lt tka bi'ElnnInK 



of Vna 1 FlQW wi« American pMrloHjiii llliutraied 1 Z Give an iwcoiint nf a miitlnj- by 
Kew Jeney Iroopj, What wore the eBbcU of these mutlnleat What can you loll of 
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Bonal credit the country was indebted for the means to commence 
offensive operations in the spring of 1781. 

3. Arnold, the traitor,' commenced the work of hie royal pnr- 
chaser, with a few armed vessels and sixteen hundred Tories, at 
th^ beginning of 1781. He w^ent up the James river, and 
destroyed [January 5, 1781] much property at Kichmond. Re- 
turning, he made his headquarters at Portsmouth [January 29], 
opposite Korfolk. A portion of the French fleet was aent to keep 
him there, but was driven baok [March 16] by the British fleet. 
Lafayette was sent, with twelve hundred men, to oppose hia fur^ 
ther invaBibn of Virginia, but Arnold was soon joined [March 26] 
by more than two thousand men, under General Phillips, when 
they went up tbe James on another marauding expedition. We 
shall meet Arnold, presently, in New England. 

4. Tbe Southern States became the chief theatre of the cam- 

paign of 1781, General Greene' suc- 
ceeded Gates in the command at the 
South,' at the close of 1780. He took 
post, with the. main body of hia little 
army, at Cheraw, on the Pedee, and 
sent the remainder, about a thousand 
7 i strong, under Morgan, to occupy a posir 

tlon near the Broad river. This dispo- 
sition of his forces disconcerted the 
smm asiiiri. plans of Comwallis, who was about to 

invade North Carolina again.' It would not do to leave Moi^an 
on his flank or rear. So he sent Tarleton ' to capture or disperse 
his command. They fought a severe battle [January 17, 1781] 
at a place called The Cowpem, in Spartanburg district, and the 
Americans won a brilliant victory." The Congress gave Morgan 



KMOuntof ellbcto to Inke tira. Bywliomi™ Ke Joined, In Vlrginli 
lief Ihfljilroof WHrinlTSU Whiit did Oanenil Gwenedol What lii 
< nf bis arm;! How did it affkct Uis enemy) What oan you t«Uaf 
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' each a 



4 gold medal, and to Colonels Howard ' and Washingtoi 
silver medal, for their services on that occasion. 

6, At the close of the battle, Morgan hurried toward Virgi- 
lua with his five hundred prisoners. Comwallis tried, in vain, to 
intercept him. Greene 
joined him ; and then 
commenced a remark- 
able retreat by the 
Americans, from the 
Yadkin to the Dan, 
closely pnrsued by the ^ 
British. The main 
body from Cheraw 
ocniRiL HOBoiK. joined Greene [Febru- '""^''"- ^'"•"f^os. 
ary 1] at Guilford Court House. After many narrow escapes 
they all crossed the Dan [February 13], and at itsbankComwailis 
gave up the chase. Mortified and dispirit- 
ed, he moved sullen- 
ly back [February 14] | 
and established his s 
headquarters at Hills- I 
borough, in North Ca- U 
rolina. 
I 6. Greene remained | 
in Vii^ttia only long I 
enough to i-efreah his 
coLo»tt araiT lh. troops and receive re- '"'"■' «' aciLroBD. 

oniitB, when he reorossed the Dan to confront his foe. Colonel 
Henry Lee was sent forward with cavaliy, to foil Tarleton's at- 

1. John EKEBr Hovard. of the Umryland llnp. Willlnni W»bln|clon vas n 1)!aod nIMIan 

trioti! n'yKi^fl^wari h™me Bo™rnor"FMarjUi'd anrt^Unilod StMles Mratir"' '* *"' 

2. In a personal aombat with Tartftoti, at thobaitlenf the C.iwpent, Wuhlnntoi ivonndrd 
hi» witngoniit In bin hand. Bonif monlh. inerward, Tarlebin i-.ld aneoriiBly lo Mri. Willie 
.Tdbh. ■ vltty Amerlssa lady. " Tliat Colnnel Wiui'lnelnn. I am told, !• Illllcrate, and can- 
not write bli own nime." " Ah 1 Colunol," aald Un. Joni-i, " you ought lo ki^ow beller, 
(or you brar evidence that be can moitr tit mart." AI anolber time he etpregHd a desire lo 

■~ rlnMnnlly replied, "Had jon looked behlud yon 




Coupeiu, jon m^ghl hi 



ehadtti 



tplea. 



(JraiTimra.— S, What did MorBun dn afti-rtho battle of the Cowpenst Can yon give 
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Wile It Onllfonl Coart Houh. Battle at Hobkirk'i Qlil. flltht of Rawdon. 

tempt to recruit among the Tories, and was successful. Greene, 
meanwhile, moved cautiously, and was continually increased in 
strength. On the 1st of March [1781] he had almost five thousand 
men. He desired a battle with Comwallis, and was gratified on 
the 15th. Theymet and fought a very severe combat at Guilford 
Court House. Greene was driven from the field, but Comwallis's 
army was so much shattered by the shock, that he fled with the 
remnant toward the sea-board, followed some distance by Greene. 
7. At the beginning of April, Greene marched against the 
British under Lord Rawdon, at Camden. He encamped [April 
19] on Hobkirk's Hill, two miles from that vil- 
lage, where he was attacked and defeated 
[April 25, 1781], after a desperate struggle, 
with a loss of two hundred and sixty-six 
killed, wounded, and missing. The British loss 
was about the same. Greene carried away, in 
his retreat, all of his artillery and bt^gage, and 
fifty prisoners. 

8. Recruits ftocked to Greene's camp. This 
BosEiu'gniLu alarmed Rawdon. He set fire to Camden 
[May 10], fled to Nelson's Ferry on the Santee, and called toward 
him the garrisons of more remote outposts. Greene moved at 
once with vigor, and in the space of a week he captured four im- 
portant British posts,' and was well on his way toward Ninety- 
Six.' At the beginning of June [1781], the British held only 
three places in South Carolina, namely, Charleston, Nelson's 
Ferry, and Ninety-Six. 

Worth StBlo, a('ty°a« milea helow ^loinbts. wm Isken on the lHh ofUMy: Fort Molte 
on the lah ; the pint at Neliiun's Kerry nn the 14th, and Fort Qranby, on Ihs CoDB»ree, two 
miles from Columbia, nn the I6th. Fort Walsnn, sltualed on the Santee, a few rallea above 
NelKin'e Ferrv, vna tsfeen on the 16lh nf April. Fort Unite wiie nenr tlie Junctinn nf the 
Waleroo and Conraree, forlj milon aogth from Camden. Nelion'a Ferry la at the mouth of 
Entaw ereek.on the Saiitee, about Sfty inllee from CharieKtO". Tbla waa abandoned On 

2!''&CTjled beoFinBeTt was ninety sti roilea l*om the frontier fort, Prince George, on the 
Eeovee river. Its alle l> occupied hy the pleowuil vlllace nf Cimbridge. In Abbeville dia- 

QvcBTiDira.-S. WhsldldQreenolhendnt What hsve yon to lay or Major I,>^ I Can 
yon fflve an nceoimt of a buttle at Onllford Cnnrt Houae I T. Give an <<ei»innt of the movr. 
nients of Oreene toward Camden. What can vmi tell abnat a hatlle at Hobklrk'e Hill t 
fi. What Blnrmeil Rawdon) Whaidid he do? What can yoo tell of Oreene'a Dpcratlona f 
What p:>rts did the Britiihboldr 
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9. Greene oommenced the siege of Ninety-Six on the 22d of 
May, vith less than a thoasand regulars and a few raw militia. 
For almost a month bis efforts were nnavail- 
ing. Then hearing of the approach of Kaw- 
don, with a strong force, for the relief of 
Cmger,' the Americans made an unsnccessful i 
effort [June 18] to take the place by storm. 
They raised the siege the following evening 
[June 19], and retreated beyond the Saluda, 
Rawdon pursued them a short distance, when 

Jie wheeled and marched to Orangeburg. 

10. Lee, Pickens, and Clarke were busy, in t 
the Savannah. They captured Angusta 
on the Bth of June [1781], after a si^e 

of twelve days, and took over three 
hundred prisoners, losing, in killed and 
wonnded, flfty-one — the same as the 
enemy. They then hastened to join 
Greene, who pursued Rawdon to Orange- 
burg. Finding the British strongly in- 
trenched there, Greene crossed the Con- 
garee, and, leading his army to the high '^''~ 

hills of Santee, in Santee district, en- 
camped there for several weeks during the hot and sickly season, 
Rawdon left his troops in command of Colonel Stewart and de- 
parted for England.' 

11. Greene was joined by North Carolina troops in August, 

1. Note 4, jHge ITK 
Z. The prlnc^ul « 
chHore (note 1, nige «3j ■round ihe lilt 



ted a grsal 
B5tl«?iU)'ch»rl 



BBie, pagel6J)waelliD 

It thro'aghoul Hie Sooth. Amnng Ihose who 
<r]eetoti, In 1180 (vene fi, pige 1T6), vai Colon< 
m. When OenerBi OrLene, Ibe follnwlng y< 



Colonel B»^ar <ru then in cM 
DlnR Beemed delermlned on the death of Ht 

ffilOBD^, but finally bo consanlad to bis eie 
ate, bnt, farlunatelf , hoelilltlei soon ntle 

QD«BTIOiia.— ft Can yon jlvo an accoanl 
tell of I.ee, Flokeiu, and Clarke, and the • 
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Battle of Eutaw Spring!. British ponts. Invasion of Virginia. 

and at the close of the month marohed against Orangeburg. 
Cruger * bad joined Stewart there, and the whole British force 
retreated to Eutaw Springs, near the Santee. Greene pursued, 
and on the morning of the 8th of September [1781] fell upon tbe i 
enemy at Eutaw, and drove him fix)m the field. Stewart rallied 
and renewed the fight with so much vigor, that after a struggle 
of four hours, the Americans were driven from the position. On 
that night the British fied toward Charleston, and the Americans 
reoccupied the battle-field. 

12. Greene sent detachments in pursuit of the enemy, and soon 
afterward returned, with his main army, to the High Hills of San- 
tee, leaving those active partisans, Marion, Sumter, Lee, and others, 
to confine the enemy to the sea-board. They were successftii; 
and at the close of 1781 the Bntish did not hold a single post 
southward of New York, excepting Charleston and Savannah. 
Greene moved his army to the vicinity of the former city, in 
November; while Wayne, early in 1782, was closely watching 
the British at Savannah. 

13. While these events were occurring in South Carolina, Corn- 
wallis was trying to subjugate Virginia. He reached Petereburg, - 
from Wilmington,' on the 20th of May, where he found La&yette, 
with a feeble force, to oppose him, and he pressed on beyond 
Richmond, destroying an immense amount of property.' For * 
several weeks the State was at his mercy, when the appearance 
of Lafayette, Wayne, and Steuben, with combined forces, caused 
him to retire suddenly toward the sea, closely followed by these 
opponents. He crossed the James river at Old Jamestown [July 
9], and made his way to Portsmouth, opposite Norfolk.* 

1. Verse 9, page 185. 

2. After the battle at Guilford Court House in March, Comwallis marched to Wilminfir- 
ton, to rest and recruit his shattered army. Ho moved northward from that x>oint on the 
25th of April, and reached Petersbui^ on the 20th of May, where he took command of the 
troop.4 of rhillips (verse 3, page 182), who had died there. 

3. The principal object of Cornwallie in marchlncr beyond Richmond, was to prevent a 
junction of troops, under Wayne, then approaching through Maryland, with Lafayette. But 
the marquis was too expert, out-marched the earl, and met Wayne on the 10th of June. 

4. Verse 23, page 138. 

Qfbstions.— 11. What can you tell of Greene's pursuit of the British, and the battle at 
Eutaw Springs ? 12. Where did Greene take his array ? What can you tell of the doings of 
partisan leaders? WTjere were Greene and Wayne at the beginning of 1782? 13. What was 
Oornwallis now trying to do? What can you tell of his iavasion of Virginia, and his depar* 
ture from it ? 
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14. Comwallis soon moved from Portsmonth to Yorktown, on 
the York river [Aagust, 1781], and cast np fortifications there. In 
the mean time, a formidable foe was approaching bim from t)ie north. 
Rochambean and his army joined Washing- 
ton, on the Hudson, early in July, with the 

intention of driving Clinton from New York, 
This scheme was abandoned when it was as- 
certained that the British had been reonforoed, 
and thai the count de Grasse, with a powerful 
French fleet, was about to sail from the West , 
Indies to the Chesapeake, with many land 
troops. Washington resolved to march for 
Virginia and drive the enemy from that State. """" "" socHumKin. 

15. Washington so concealed his movements, that his army" 
was beyond successful pursuit when Clinton was assured that 
his adversary was iiastening forward. Hoping to re<;all him by 
maraudings on the New England cof^t, he sent Arnold to do that 
work. He burned New London [September 

6, 1781], and committed dreadful atrocities at 
Fort Griswold, opposite,' but Washington did 
not turn back, Clinton also sent reinforce- 
ments to Cornwallis, in the fleet of Admiral 
Graves, but De Grasse was at the entrance 
to the Chesapeake [September 5], to dispute 
their entrance. Graves was driven off after 
a partial engagement, and the French fleet 
anchored within the capes. "™^ "' oRiaae. 

] 6. The allied armies appeared before Yorktown on the 28th of 
Septemlier, They numbered about twelve thousand efiective men.' 



1 Arnold landed Mlhe month of IheTh-mes i 
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A regular siege was soon 
commenced; aod on the 
evenisg of the 9th of Oc- 
tober, a heavy canuonade 
was opened upon the town 

I and the Briti^ works, and 
several veesels were set on 
fire by red-hot balls. Per- 
ceiviog his peril, and despair^ 
ing of ud from Clinton, 
Comwallis attempted to es- 
cape on the night of the 
16th, bnt was foiled by a 
tremendous storm.' Three 
o» TOKTowM. days afterward [October 19, 

1761], he surrendered his soldiers and posts, his seamen and ship- 
ping, into the hands of Washington and De Grasse,* 

17. A few days after the surrender of ComwaUis, Clinton ap- 
peared off the entrance to Chesapeake bay, with seven thousand 
men. He was too late. The withering blow to British power in 
America had been struck, and he returned to New York, amaeed 
and disheartened. All over the land were heard voices of thanks- 
giving for the great victory which gave assurances of peace. 
The Tories were silenced and awed ; and the war party in Greftt 
Britain, utterly confounded, b^an to talk of the eospediency of 
peace.' The administration of Lord North, which had misled the 

1. He mule pnpiintlonf to croM the Tork river 10 Olonceeter, break tbrongh the line 
or Freoch [ronpa itatLoned Ihere, ntid, by rorced Riarchei Ihroqgfa Miirylsnd, eicape to Kiw 
Tork. A tea.Ttu\ storm of vlad iDd nla same nn inddEnlj, and compelJed him 10 abuidoa 
the deftlgn. 

± The Britiib )oat one hundred and llfty-tli k[]1ed, tliiee bundnd and tweoty-di 
wounded, and gsventy mlMlni. The combined armlee ]^t, in kllUd and wonodcd, abonl 
CH^oaTte™ tho"M*d.Bv8^h'nndf8d'Bnd"n^nety-fo™?m"k«™,'lw"entJ^lgW 
etandards ; a lai^ quanmy nf niinkpl and pannon hallB. and Bparly eleven thouwod dollan 
In DpeclelD the mllllBry cheet. Tbe armywat surrendered tn Watblnntnii, and ttie ihlpplng 
and lennien lo De Oraue, The Inner auon aftorwsrd left the Cheupeake and went to tbe 
Wen Indies, 

3. Xjiri Oeorrre Oermnlne eald that I^rd Noiib received Ibe Intenieence a> he wonld 
have done a oannon-ljall in his breast. He paced Ibe room, and throwing bis arms wUdly 
BboDl, kept exclalmlog, " O Ood Ml !• all uver, It la all a\*er t " 

>e capture of Cornwa 
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Peace Approaching. ProceedingB of the British Hoose of Commons. 

nation for twelve years, gave way to the control of more liberal 
men [March, 1782 J; and early in JMay, Sir Guy Carlton* arrived 
in New York, with propositions for a reconciliation. 



SECTION JX. 

CLOSING EVENTS OF THE WAE FOB INDEPENDENCE [1782-1789]. 

1. The news of the surrender of Comwallis was hailed in Greene's 
army' [October 30, 1781], in South Carolina, as an omen of peace, 
and Governor Rutledge " called a legislative assembly to reestab- 
lish civil authority. Pardon was offered to offending Tories, and 
hundreds came from the British lines to accept the favor. The 
British at Wilmington fled to the vicinity of Charleston for 
safety ; Wayne watched the enemy at Savannah ; and Washing- 
ton kept Clinton and his army close prisoners in New York. 

2. On the 4th of March, 1782, the British House of Commons* 
resolved to end the war. Orders for a cessation of hostilities 
speedily went forth to the British commanders in America. On 
the 11th of July [1782] the British evacuated Savannah, and on 
the 14th of December following, they also departed from Charles- 
ton.* They remained in New York almost a year longer [No- 
vember 25, 1783], under the command of Sir Guy Carleton," who 
succeeded Sir Henry Clinton, because the final negotiations 

1. Verse 19, page 136. 2. Verse 12, pnjre 186. 

8. Verse 3, page 174. i. The popular branch of the British Parliament. 

6. During tne preceding summer, Oeneral Leslie, the British commander at Charleston, 
made several attempts to penetrate the country for the purpose of seizing provisions for his 
army. Late in August, he attempted to ascend the Ck>mbahee for that purpose, when he 
was opx>osed by the Americans under Oeneral Gist, of the Maryland line. Colonel John 
Laurens volunteered in the service ; and in a skirmish at daybreak, on the 25th of Augugf, 
he was killed. The last blood of the Revolution was shed at iStono Ferry (veree 6, page 168) 
in September following, when Captain Wilmot was killed in a skirmish with a Britidi 
foraging party. 

6. Verse 19, page 136. 

Questions.— 1. How did Greene's army receive the news of the defeat of Comwallis? 
What did the authorities of South Carolina do f How and where were the British watched f 
2. What pence measures were taken by Parliament? What can you tell of the British leav- i 

ing our shores? 
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Negotiations for peace: 



Treaty of peace agreed to. 



for peace were not completed, by ratification, until near that 
time.* 

3. Five commissioners* were appointed by the United States 
to conclude a treaty of peace with Great Britain. They met two 
English commissioners, for that purpose, at Paris, and there, on 
the 30th of November, 1782, they signed a preliminary treaty. 
French and English commissioners also signed a treaty of peace 
on the 20th of January following. Congress ratified the action 
of its commissioners in April, 1783, yet negotiations were in 
progress until September following, when a definitive treaty was 
signed" [September 3, 1783] at Paris. At the same time, defini- 



1. The following is a list of the principal battles of the Revolution, with the dates of their 
occurrence : 



Namb. 



1776. 



Datb. 



^exington,i April 19. 

*^unker Hill,. June 17. 

'^ Siege of St. John's, Nov. 

^ Quebec, Dec. 31. 

1776. 

Fort Moultrie, June 28. 

Long Island, Aug. 27. 

White Pbiins, Oct. 28. 

Fort Washington, Nov. 16. 

Trenton, Doc. 26. 

1777. 



Paob 

130 
133 
186 
137 



142 
145 
147 
147 
148 



• Princeton, Jar. 3. 

•Ridgefleld, AprU 27. 

Hobbardton July 7. 

v-^riskany, Aui^. 6. 

yiSennins^.i, Aug. 16. 

. BrandjWne, Sept. 11. 

* Bemis's Heights, Bept. 19. « 

PaoH, Sept. 20. 

Germantown, Oct. 4. 

Forts Clinton and Mo..tgoniery,.Oct. 6. 

« Saratoga, Oct. 7. 

Fort Mercer, Oct. 22. 

Fort Mifflin, Nov. 16. 

1778. 

Monmouth, June 28. 

Wyoming. July 3. 

Quaker Hill or Rhode Island,. Aug. 29. 
/ Savannah, Dec. 29. 

1779. 
Sunbary, Jan. 9. 



151 
153 
157 
158 
158 
155 
159 
155 
156 
160 
159 
156 
156 



162 
164 
168 
165 



166 



Nam. Datb. Paob. 

Kettle Cr« ek, Feb. 14. 167 

Brier Creek, March 3. " 167 

Stono Ferry,../. June 20. 168 

Btony Point, ><. July 15. 160 

Penobscot, Aujf. 13. 169 

Paulas* Hook, July 19. 169 

Indian Country in New York,. Aug. 29. 170 

Flamboro' Head, iSept. 23. 172, n. 

Savannah, Oct. 9. 171 

1780. 

Menkes Comer, April 14. 175, n. 

Santce Ferry, May 6. 175, n. 

Charleston, May 12. 175 

Waxhaw. May 29. 176, n. 

Spriigfleld, June 23. 178 

Rocky Moui.t , July 30. 176 

Hanging Rock, Aug. 6. 176 

Sanders's Crt-ek, Auf . 16. 177 

Fiehing Creek,....* Aug. 18. 177 

King's Mountain/ Oct. 7. 178 

Fish Dam Ford, Nov. 12. 178, n. 

Blackstock, Nov. 20. 178, n. 

X 1781. 

Cowpcns, ...V... t Jan. 17. 182 

Ouilrord Court House,/ . . ..March 15. 183 

Hobkirk's Hill April 25. 184 

Ninety-Six, June 18. 185 

Fort Griswold, . .^ Sept. 6. 187, n. 

Eutaw Sprii g8,v., Sept. 8. 186 

Yorktown, •:. Oct. 19. 188 

1782. 

Combahee, Aug. 25. 190, n. 

Stono Ferry, .Sept.—. 190, n. 



2. This number was appointed in order that different sections of the Union might be 
represented. The commissioners were John Adams, John Jay, Dr. Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Henry Laurent. JeflTerson did not serve. 

3. England acknowledged the independence of the United States : allowed ample bound- 
aries, extending northward to the great lakes, and westward to the Mississippi, and an un- 
limited right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland. The two Floridas were restored to 
Spain. 

QimsTiONS.— 3. What can you tell of treaties at the close of the war. 
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tive treaties between England, France, Spun, and Holland, vere 
signed by their respective commissioDers, and the United States 
became an acknowledged Power among the nations of the earth. 

4. With the joy that gUddened the Americans on the retnm 
of peace, were mingled gloomy apprehensions of coming evil, 
foreshadowed in the murmniings of the nnpaid soldicre,' the con- 
dition of the finances, and the jealousies of the States. For a 
long time the' soldiers had been nnpaid, for the Treasnry was 
empty. Crafty men increased their discontent by charging Coo- 
gress with neglect ; and finally, when, in the spring of 1783, the 
time drew near for the disbanding of the army, an address was 
circulated through the American camp at Newburg, on the Hud- 
son, which advised the army to take matters into their own hands, 
make a demonstration that should arouse the fears of the people and 
of Congress, and thus obtain justice for themselves. Washington's 
sagacity and prudence nipped a mischievous scheme in the bud. 

5. On the eighth anniversary of the skiiTuish at Lexington 

[April 19, 1783], a cessation of hostilities 

was proclaimed !□ the army, and on the 

8d of November following, that glorious 

Continental army was disbanded, and its 

membei-a retni-ned quietly to their homes.*. 

Washington met his officers in New York 

[December 4, 1783], and affectionately 

parted with them. Then he hastened to 

Annapolis, in Maryland, where the Con- 

ainiui. HirrLm. gress was sitting, with General Mifflin at 

their head, and resigned into their bands [December 23] the oom- 

misaioD which he received [June 16, 1775] from them more than 

eight years before. It was a spectacle of great moral sublimity. 



1. V=m 1. mn 
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QoMTioiis.— 4. What prtidMed au«iBln«i on the rctnrn ofpeiKjef Wbat tun vou t< 
oQi Mdllloiia movemsTiU In the »miy at Nevbani I fc Whst cm yon tell HboDt tile pro 
nallon of ponce In the >rmyt What sbont the dlabmiidmenl of the nnnjl WhiU d. 
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Departure of tbe Brltlib. Weakneu of Orn OeDeral Gareriimenl. 

Like Cinoinnatus, the-patriotic Horoan,' Washington laid, down 
the cares of state, and returned to his farm on the banks of the 
Potomac. Already the last hostile foot haddeparted [November 
35, 1783], and hia country was free. 

6. When .the war was ended, and the common danger past, 
the Americans found tbcmselTes without a sufficient bond of 
union, in the form of oi^anic law, to entitle them to the charac- 
ter of a nation. The Articlea of Confederation^ allowed the ex- 
ercise of BO much independent power by the several States, and 
BO little by the Congress or national legislature, that no system of 
taxation, for the payment oftbe heavy public debt,' or for carrying 
on the Government, could be put in practice ; and the States, all im- 
poverished by the war, found it difficult to collect taxes for their 
individual uses.' Congress could only recommend certain meas- 
ures to the several States ; they could not demand any action for. 
the public good. 

7, Thoughtfiil men saw the dangers to which the young Re- 
public was exposed by this loose system of government — this 

1. A utile while bettors tbeflnatdlebandlngof the nrmy.mlllly of the 
offlcera, then at Nswburx, on the Hndaoii, toei [June 19, 17B3t, and 

N^TL 'nie*ehtof''aM«Uof the uoiety were to promote cordial Mend- 
thlp sad IndlHOlable unloa bihodb tbrmsBlveH ; to cammemDrsie, toy 
Awiiteot leanlona, the great iGmnle they had Ju«t parsed through ; 
le their beat endenori for the promotion of huioaQ liberty ; to , 



























ado by the rejliler of the Tresaurj 





















4. Thia effort producedBreBteicltement In many oftbe Btatoi; and 
In MBMacbuMttH, In ITSB, the peoplo openly rebelled. The liiBurrecIloo 
beeatne so rarmtdable, that an armed force of e«veral thooaand men 
■WBB roqolrsd to luppreas it. The Insorgenti were led by Daniel Shay, 
and It le known in niatory as Sliatfa Rel,elli!m. 

In the convention lAlch fVamed the National ConnMlnllon, no 

Oovemment to assume the debig nf the"e"a?e7^o™tracted In proriding 

MMsaohuaetlB anf S™tH*(^niing amounted to inortfhLi ten mimoot ra 
while the debta of nil the other Statee did not eiUnd, tn the ainmHrate I 
Thle aaaumption was finally made, to the amount of 121,600,000 

SiaBTrnm.-e. What Broat want did the Americana fael ) What ban 
Deuor tbaleagneiof Suiea) 
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Importfint oonventione. A National Constitution. Birth of the Nation. 

mere league of States — ^and earnestly sought a remedy. A better 
B]rstem of commercial regulations was demanded ; and in Septem- 
ber, 1786, delegates from six States met in convention at Annapo- 
lis, in Maryland, to consider the matter. They did more. They 
suggested the propriety of holding another convention, for the 
purpose of amending the Articles of Confederation^^ so as to give 
greater powers to the General Government. Accordingly, in 
May, 1787, representatives from all the States but Rhode Island, 
met in convention in the State House in Philadelphia,' with Wash- 
ington as president. 

8. It was soon perceived that the Articles of Confederation 
were too faulty for amendment. They were cast aside, and the 
convention set about making a new instrument. All agreed that 
a greater centralization of power was essential to the existence 
of the Republic, and that what was called independent State sover- 
eignty, as displayed under the Articles of Confederation^ was so 
dangerous to national life, that it must be made subordinate to the 
sovereignty of the General Government. With this central idea 
they proceeded, and formed the National Constitution [September, 
1787] under which we live.* 

9. This Constitution was submitted for consideration to con- 
ventions of the people in the several States, in which it was dis* t 
cussed with warmth and ability. It was finally ratified by these 
conventions in nine States (the requisite number) ; and, on the 4th 
of March, 1789, the Continental Congress expired, and the Na- 
tional Constitution became the organic law of the Republic. Thus 
was consummated the last and most important act in the war for 
independence. Then the Nation was bom.* Then the Republic 
of The United States commenced its glorious career. 



I' 



1. Veree 2, pa(?e 150. 2 Verse 9, page U% 

8. The ConBtitutlon waa eubmitted to Oongresi [September 28, 1787), then in seselon, ana 
that body Bent copies of it to the several State Legislatures, in order that it might be con- 
sidered in conventions of the people. 

4. Hitherto the Government of Great Britain had refused to acknowledge the new Re- 

Sublic as a sovereignty, because its action was controlled by the legislatures of thirteen in- 
ependent States ; now the people had invested the General Government with supremacy 
in national alTairs, and for the first time Grent Britain sent an embassador to represent ltd '] 

Bover^nty at the seat of the Government of the Republic. " 

QuBSTiONS.— 7. What did thoughtful men do! What can you tell of two conventions to 
form a more perfect government? 8. What did the last convention perceive and consider f 
What did that convention do f 9. What was done with the National Constitution then 
adopted f What did the people do ? What was the glorious result ? 



CHAPTER YI. 

THE NATION. 

SECTION I. 
WASHISGTON'b ADHnOSTBATlON [1789-1797]. 

1. When the NatiomA Constitution ' had received the appro- 
bation of the people, and was made the aupreme law of the land, 
General Washington was chosen, by the ananimons vote of the 
electors,' the first President or chief magistrate of the Republic, 
and John Adams was made Vice-President. On the 30th of April, 
1789, Waahington stood upon the street gallery of the old City 
Hall, New York, and there, in the presence of a vast ooncourae of 
people, took the oath of office, which was administered by Chan- 
cellor Livingston,' 



I, ThiBliialrumodl, lnlaneuoB;e and general arraajfe- 




raonl, ia the work of Oiinvernour MorrlH, Inlo whose 




hand! Ihe co.ivenlion of 1787 plioed tho nrode mole- 




rlaliffhlab b>id heei; adopted nt Tarloue limea dnrlng 
the .™ion, GoDvemeur liorrls wm bom near New 
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York In nil. became a lawyer, and wna alwava an no- 




IWe publle .ian. He was^lniMer lo Frauce'^ln IMl, when h 




Unltsd eitOea. He died inlSlS. 





QoMTioNB.— 1. Whatciu jno tell abont the choice of the flr*t I^eaidonl of the tTullBd 
Slatei t When and where did he lake Ilia oath of o<ne« t 
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Tbe aen UaTerninent Id motion. Its machlnfiy. Wsahli^iHi'i )anr. 

2. Tbe first eesBion of Congress 
was chiefly devoted to the organiza- 
tion of the new Government, and the 
arrangement of measarea for the f\t- 
ture prosperity of the Repuhlic, The 
public finances and a system of reve- 
nues first engaged their attention. 
Three Executive Departments were 
created ; namely, Treasury, War, and 
Foreign Affairs, tbe heads of which 
were to he styled Secretaries, instead 
of Ministers, as in Europe. These 
the President might appoint or dismi^ 
with the concurrence of the Senate of 
the United States. They were to con- 
stitute a cabinet connoil, always ready 
for consultation with the Pi-esident on 
public afioirs, and bound to give him 
their opinions in writing, when requit; 
ed. A national judiciary was estab- 
lished, consisting of a Supreme Court, 
having a Chief Justice and five as- 
wisaiBOTOH, iHD BIS BisiDiHci. sociates \ ' also, circuit and district 
courts, which bad jurisdiction over certain specified cases. 

3. Tbe Congress adjourned on the 29th of September [1789], 
and Washington, having appointed his cabinet council," made a 
brief tour in New England, to make himself better acquainted 
with the people and their resources. The second session of Gon- 
gress began early in January, 1790, when Mr. Hamilton, tbe 
Secretary of the Treasury, made ahle reports on the monetary affairs 

1. Jobn Jay wmflppolnMd Chief JuBticei John Rntlsdee (Tern 3, page 114), of O"""" 
CaroUna ; Jamea WlKhi, of Penn.vl.ania ; Willi™ Cuatilog, of MEe^ESelts ''Rob. 

2. Alexander Hamilton wiu appoinl'od SecreUryof the Tteaqiiry; Henry K f, 
taryof War; nnd Thomas JoftitrBOO, Saorelary of Foreign Affaire. Jpfferio; .si 
tinlted States minleter at the conn of France, and did not enter upon his dntiea unlil I 
1790. The ofttoB of Secretary of ths Ravy w»a nol erealed nntil the presidency t 
Adtma. Naval alTair* were under the oonlrol of the Secretary of War. 



QtnsTIOHB.— 2. What chiefly engaged the attention of ConEt-eu at t1 
Whatcan you tell abont the Eiecutlve Depart menls t Wbnl abont a nj 
3. What can you Cell aboul the a^joDinment of Uongreai, the PreildenV t to 
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Eliianclal mcaaung. Growth of the REpul>llc. Kslions.1 bank sod mint. 

of the nation. On bis reconimendation the National Government 
assumed the public debt incurred during the Revolution,' and 
alao the debts of the several States, contracted during that period.' 
A v/lse revenue Byetein, proposed hj Hamilton, was adopted ; and an 
act was pat!St>d, making a territory, ten miles 
square, on the Potomae river, which was 
named the District of Columbia, the perma- 
nent scat of the National Government, after 
the lapse of ten years from that date. 

4. Since the organizatioii of the Govern- 
ment, the people of North Carolina and 
Rhode Island, in conventions assembled, had 
adopted the Constitution ; ' and, during the 
third session of the first Congress, which 
commenced in December, 1790, Vermont 
was admitted [February, 1791] to the Union as a State.' During 
that session the foundations of public credit and national pros- 
perity were formally laid. Settlements were rapidly spreading 
beyond the Alleghany mountains,' where two immense Territories 
had been established,' and the subject of further territorial orgaui- 
isation was pressed upon the attention of Congress. That body, in 
accordance with the recommendation of Hamilton, authorized the 
creation of a national bank,' and the establishment of a mint,' for 
national coinage. 

1. Note a, page 1B3. 

2. The GaveTnment uinmad the paTineDt of State debta to Uie nmonDt of 121,00(1,000. 
S. Verui B, page 1»4. 
4. Vennonlwiw oHiflnallv mlled ths W™ HnmpjAfre 

NewTorkand New HnmpAire '- """ ■' '- - 



e. One, embrtHlnic the prcHiit BtBte« of Ohio, IndlHna, Illinois, Michigan, and WIhdd- 
Bln, wa> eetahHilied la JnTy, nS7, bv the name of tht Iforlli-wtaltm Ttrrilmy, and thudo- 
main ofTenneMeenaeconeTltuted the TimUory Sbulli-aeil of llu OAic, In Harcb,17»0. 

7, At that lime Ibe whole banking eipltal In Iha Untied SUtacwai ouly t2,C0a,0D(>, In. 
vealed in Ihe Bon* af North America at Fhlladelphia, eetabliahed bv Robert Morria (Teraa 
i, page ^lli) in mx.ibii Bank of fine York, In Hew York cily. and (he Bank of JUaaaacku- 
•rlla, iw^atton. The Bank of the United Buiea began lu operatlaDa In corpO"!* foln. i" 
Febrar P, 1704, nitb a capital of 110,000,000. 

S. The ant mint went Into operation in 17K, in Philadelphia, and remained the aale li- 
■ncrofooln. ill the United Blate>, nntll 1835, when a branch waa eitahhihsd in euihof Ihe 
aiatce of Qeorgia, North Carollna,and LuulaWa. 

Qmamolis.— a. Wbat ananolal menenres were adopted 1 What provlilon wai mods for a 
permanenlnealofgDverDmentl i. What StateMulned the Union T What have youloaay 
tbont Uie pnbUc eredll and new ntUementa t What aboat a uallonal bank and mint I 
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War -with the Indians. Formation of political parties. 

6. Trouble with the Indians north-west of the Ohio now ap- 
peared. They were excited to hostilities by British agents and 
traders.* Their acts became so hostile that, in the summer of 
1790, General Harmer was sent into their country to awe them by 
chastisement. Near the present village of Fort Wayne, in In- 
diana, he was defeated by the savages in two battles [October 17 
and 22, 1790], A year later, General St. Clair, then governor of 
the North-western Territory, marched into the Indian country with 
two thousand men. He was surprised and drivel back [No-/, 
vember 4, 1791], with a loss of about six hundred n^n. 

6. General Wayne succeeded St. Clair. He swe^t victoriously 
through the Indian country, to the Maumee river, and, near the 
present Maumee City, Ohio, he struck the savages such a severe 
blow [August 20, 1794] that they begged for peace. A year after- 
ward [August, 1795], a treaty was made with the principal In- 
dian leaders, at Greenville, by which the United States acquired 
a large domain, and secured peace for more than fifteen years. 

7. Before the second presidential election occurred, in the 
autumn of 1792, two distinct political parties had been formed, 
the leaders of which were members of Washington's cabinet. 
One party, headed by Jefferson, was called Mepuhliean or Demo* 
erotic^ and the other, headed by Hamilton, was called Federalist? 
The lines were clearly drawn ; and their hostility bec)|me bitterns 
the time for the election drew nigh. Washington and Adams were 
reelected by large majorities, yet the opposition or Republican 
party was rapidly increasing in strength. They sympathized 
with the French revolutionists, who had lately abolished royalty, 

1. For several years after the peace of 1783 (verse 3, page 191), the British, in violation trf 
the treaty then made, held possession of military posts in the West, belonging to the United 
States. tJntU the creation of a nation by the adoption of the Constitution in 1788, the Britiafa. 
authorities treated the United States with contempt. They held these forts, believing, no 
doubt, that the States would again become British provinces. The forts were not given up 
until 1796. 

2. The Federalists advocated the National Constitution, which concentrated power in 
the General Government. The Republicafus advocated the supremacy of the States, In most 
cases, and were more favorable to the old Confederation than to the new National Govern- 
ment. They did not advocate a return to it, but with the specious plea for a difltision of 
power among the people, they sought to weaken that of the General Government. These 
parties had distinct organizations for about twenty years. 



QUESTIONS.— 5. What can vou tell about troubles with the Indians, and war with them 1 
6. Can you give an account oi Wayne's movements in the Indian country ? What was the 
result ? 7. What can you tell about the formation of political parties ? What about the 
redlection of Washington and Adams, and the sympathies of the Republicans f 
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murdered their king, and proclaimed UJHHy, e^aUty, and/¥ater- 
nity, as the true basis of govemment, 

8. The French democrats, holding the government of France, 
sent M. Genet, an ardent republican, to represent that so-called 
republic, in this country. He was received with open arms by a 
large party arrayed against the United States Government. He at 
once proceeded to set that Government at defiance, by fitting out 
privateers in its porta to depredate on the commei'ce of England, 
Spain, and Holland, against which delirioua France had pro- 
cliumed war; and he sneered at Washington's proclamation of 
nentrality,' which was instramental in keeping the United States 
firee from the perils of entanglement in European politics. Wash- 
ington finally requested his recall [July, 1793], and the French 
Government formally disapproved of Genet's proceedings. 

0. One of the fruits of the infiaence of French politics was 
an armed resbtance to the officers of the Government in Western 
Pennsylvania, when they attempted to collect a tax levied on do- 
mestic-distilled whiskey. This was in the summer of 1794. The 
President issued two proclamations [Au- 
gust 7 — September 25] warning the insur- 
gents to desist, and he finally sent Gene- 
ral Lee, of Virginia, with competent milir 
tary power to enforce obedience. The re- 
1>ellion, which is known in history as The 
Whieke;/ Insurrection, was soon sup- 



10. At this time [l794] abitter feeling 
was growing up between the American 
and British Governments, There were "^'" '"' 

mutual accusations of a violation of the treaty of 1 783.* Finally, 

1 Thli vu linasd 
of tfa« peDpt« of 1h« 
Power" ofEnrope. 

S. Tbs Inaamotion heeame irenenil in all tbe w»trrn cnu 
Mlubnrg ni»ny oulrMM were eommilted. Building! were bui 
Qorernment officen were InaDlted Bnd ibiued. It wM estimt 
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Jay*B treaty. Algerine pirates. Close of Washington's Administration. 

■ ■ ■ — — — — " - -- - ^ 

in the spring of 1794, John Jay was appointed a special envoy to 
Great Britain, to adjust all matters in dispute. He negotiated 
a treaty which was not satisfactory to all parties at home.* It 
met with the most violent opposition, but was finally ratified by 
the Senate on the 24th of June, 1795. In October following, a 
treaty was concluded with Spain, by which the boundary lines be- 
tween her territories of Louisiana and Florida, and the United 
States, were defined. 

11. American commerce now began to find its way into the 
Mediterranean sea, and was there met by Algerine pirates, who 
seized the property and held the seamen as slaves for ransom.' 
These depredations called for a navy to protect American com- 
merce, and, in 1794, Congress made appropriations for the creation 
of one. Until that work was accomplished, our Government was 
compelled to pay tribute to the dey or governor of Algiers, as a 
bribe to let our commerce alone. 

12. The Administration of Washington was now drawing to a 
close. It had been one of vast importance and incessant action. 
The machinery of a National Government had been put in motion, 
and the foreign and domestic policy of the Republic had been set- 
tled. It was a glorious Administration; and its last year was 
signalized by the admission of Tennessee into the Union as a 
State. And now the second struggle for ascendency between the 
Federalists and Republicans occurred. Washington would not 
again accept the office of President.* The Federalists nominated 

on their fVontierB, contrary to the treaty ; that British emissaries had excited the hostility 
of the Indians, and that to retaliate on Franco, the English had captured our neutral vessels, 
and impressed our seamen into the British service. The British complained that stipula- 
tions concerning the property of Loyalists, and also in relation to debts contracted in Eng- 
land before the close of the war, had not l^een compiled with. 

1. The most serious objections to it were that it provided for the collection of debts here, 
by British creditors, which had been contracted before the Revolution, and failed to procure 
redress for those who had lost negroes. 

2. Between the years 1785 and 1793, the Algerine pirates captured and carried into Al- 
giers fifteen American vessels, used the property, and made one nundred and eighty officers 
and seamen siaVes of the most revolting kind. In 1796 the United States agreed, by treaty, 
to pay 1^,000 for captives then alive, and in addition, to make the dey, or governor, a 
present of a frigate, worth $100,000. An annual tribute of $23,000, in maritime stores, was 
also to be paid. This was complied with until the breaking out of the war oflSia. 

3. In September, 1796, Warfiington published his immortal Farewell Address to his eonn- 
trymen. It is a most precious legacy to posterity. It is a plea for Union, and was drawn 

QuBSTiONS.— lO.What were now the relations between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain T What can you tell about a treaty between them and the United States and Spain f 
11. What can you tell about commerce and the Algerines ? 12. What have you to say about 
the close of Washington's Administration! What can yon tell about a struggle between the 
Federalists and Republicans, and the result ? What did Washington do ? i 
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FrealdenlJohn AdoiDi. ~~ — — QitUcultlM wltb the Frenob. 

John Adams, and the Republicans, Thomas JeSerson, The con- 
teat waB close and fierce. Adams was chosen President, and 
Jefierson Vice-President, On the 4th of March, 1J96, Washing- 
ton retired from public office, and retomed to Mount Vemon 
with the hope that he should never be called from it again. 



JOHN" ADAMS'e ADMINjaTEATIOTT [1797- 

1801]. 

1. President Adams retained the 
cabinet officers left by Washington.' 
Unpleasant relations between the Uni- 
ted States and Franee' then existing, 
caused him to call an extraordinary 
session of Congress on the I5tb of 
May, 1797, to consider the matter. 
'ITiat body, in July, appointed three 
envoys, with Charles Cotes worth 
Pinckney at their head, to proceed to 
France for the adjnstment of all diffi- 
cnlties. The French Government re- 
fiised to receive them [October, 1797] 
until they should pay a large snm of 
money into the treasury of that coun- 
try. The demand was indignantly 

refused ; and only the Republican en- ""■ ""•■ "" •"' "'">"" 
voy (Mr. Gerry) was allowed to remain in France. 

Tmm Ihfi icreiit patriot by tba evld«ncOBor airrowJnElidfltlUtvIo the Union. antoDS the pnlHI 
eti lead.'n to bin native Bute of Virginia. The Great Ci^l War hao ■)mwa iba uecaaalti 

I. Timolhv Plokeriiia, Seorelsry of BtKto : Oliver Wolooll. Seoreturr ol tha Treaanry 
Jumei McHunn-, Seorelary of Wm ; and Chariwi Lee, Atturney-Qedeml. Waahli ([ton', 
llrgt cabinet bnditll reBlgned dnrlus the rarly panofbla aecond lermorolHce (the Prenldrn 
laelL-cled fat ftotyeara), and the abovenamad gentlemen were appoliiud during 1796 am 

i The^reptlblliMin Government of France waa admlntatsred by a oonncU called Ihe Di 



bodtea, 



IB, called. reapactlveJy, -„, -,.„ — -— — -, - 

rlnryiraa Ibe bead, or executive power of the OovemmeDl. 

QDMitDNS.— 1. What did PreildentAdama dot What did Ckingreii 
i uf ILe condvot of the Frenoh Qovemmeat t 
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Preparations for war. Napoleon Bonaparte. Alien and sedition laws. 

^ . 

2. War with the French seemed inevitable, and the Americans 
prepared for it. In May, 1798, a large provisional army was author- 
ized, and Washington was appointed [July] commander-in-chie£ 
A Navy Department was organized, and a naval armament ordered. 
Hostilities on the ocean were conunenced, and it was evident that 
the young Republic was conscious of strength. This dignified and 
decided course modified the haughty tone of the French Directory, 
and that body humbly proposed an adjustment. Adams appointed 
three envoys for the purpose [February, 1799], but when they 
arrived the weak Directory was gone, and Napoleon Bonaparte 
was ruler of France [November, 1799] as First Consul. Peace 
was established between the two Governments, and the provisional 
army of the United States was disbanded. 

3. In the summer of 1798, two very unpopular acts, called the 
Alien and Sedition Lawa^ were passed, and approved by Mr. 
Adams. Much excitement ensued. At the middle of December, 
the following year, Washington died. The event produced a most 
profound sensation in the public mind in America and in Europe. 
Impressive funeral ceremonies were observed by Congress and 
the people ; and millions of men who loved genuine freedom, sin- 
cerely mourned him as a lost friend. 

4. In the summer of 1800, the seat of the National Government 
was removed to the city of Washington, in the District of Colum* 
bia.' Then commenced the third struggle for power between the 
Federalist and JRejmblican parties. Messrs. Adams and Pinckr 
ney were nominated for President by the former, and the latter 
nominated Mr. Jefferson and Aaron Burr. The Republicans were 
successful. Jefferson and Burr having an equal number of votes. 



1. The firel authorized the President to expel fh)ra the country any alien (not a citizen) 
who should be suspected of con!«piring against the Republic. It was computed that there 
were then more than thirty thousand Frenchmen in the United States. The Sedition Law au- 
thorized the suppression of publications calculated to weaken the authority of the Govern- 
ment. These were unpopular, because they might lead to great abuses. 

2. Verse 3, page 196. A tract ten miles square, on each s'de of the Potomac, and ceded 
to the United States by Maryland and Virginia, in 1790. The city of Washington was laid 
out there in 1791, and the erection of the Capitol was commenced in 1793. 



Questions.— 2. What can you tell about preparations for war with France? What were 
tSe effects of thene preparations ? How were pexceful relations restored ? 3. What else dis- 
tinguished the Administration of Adams ? Wliat have yon to sny of the death of Washing- 
ton? 4. What can you tell aHont the seat of government t What about another struggle 
between the Federalists and Republicans? What about an election ? 
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the election was carried to the House of RepreHentativeB, when 
Jefferson was chosen, and Burr became Vice-President.' 



SECTION IIL 

jbffbbbon'b adminibtbatiok 

[1801-1808]. 

1. Chief-Justice Marshall' adminis- 
tered the oath of office to Mr. Jeffei^ 
son, in the new Capitol, on the 4th of 
March, 1801. He retained in his oabi- 
net,fora while, Mr. Adams's Secretaries 
of the Treasury and Navy, but called 
Republicans to the other seats.* He 
commenced his Administration with 
vigor, and his political foes confessed 
his wisdom and Ibrecast. During bis 
first teiTO, one State and two Terri- 
tories were added to the Union^ 
namely, Ohio and the Territories of. 
New Orleans and Louisiana. Ohio 
was formed of a part of the North* 
western Territory,' and the two latter, 
of the magnificent domain of Louisiana, which the United States 
piirehased from France in the spring of 1803, for fifteen millions 
of dollars.' ' 

clilnied VIcF-Fregldeiit. Diiilnii 1800. nnotliar enuinirRlloii of Ihe inhaliilantt of Ih« Union 

™c^]«. nhich^^onmed u. M.V:l,wa In Tm, Bmounled 1o Zmoal t13,0CKI,<»0 la ISOO.' 

a JarnfH MaSlson, Serrelnry ofSlBte ; Hpiiry Dearbam, BeerftHrynf Wsr; Lory Lin. 
coin. Attorn oy-Qf Tie ml. Boforelhe IDwlliig of Conureoajn Dpiu'tn'bBr, he irpoli'ted Al- 
birt Osllntln BfcreUry of the Truuury, ind Kob«n Smllh SoorelBry of the Hary. They 
were bnlh RopiiWic™n«. 
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War vlth the pintln. Bold exploits of Ameiicsna. 

2. The iooreasing insolence of the piratical Powers on 
the Mediterranean' caused the United States Government to 
cease paying tribute, in 1801 ; and 

Captain Bainbridge was sftnt, with the 
frigate George 
Washington, to 
cnuBe in those 
waters. Depre- 
dations contin- 
ued, and in leOS j 
Commodore 
oaiTSD Preble was sent 

thither to hum- """ooobk bawbriboi. 

ble the pirates. He brought the emperor 
of Morocco to terms, and then appeared be- 
fore Tripoli, where one of hia vessels (Phila- 
delphia) struck upon a rook and was captured.* 
Early in the following year, Lieutenant De- 
catur, with -sixty men, went boldly into the 
harbor in the evening [February 4, 1804], 
' boarded the Philadelphia, drove the crew 
from her deck, and set her on fire, under a can- 
LiBDTEiiHT DioATDiL nouade from the shore. He did not lose a man. 

3, This bold act alarmed the Tripolitan ruler, yet he withstood 
the Americans, in s severe action, on the 8d of August. His cap- 
ital was now approached from another quarter. Early in the 
spring of 1805, some American seamen and Mohammedan soldiers,' 

tlemenU ; and a propmLtlon naa mBd« In OongTBM to take fnralMe poeseaalon of the terrl. 
tor;-, li vsB uccrtaJned that, by s lecret trsHly, Ibe cooolry had been ceded !□ France, hj 

gi-oslavH. Wben ^isbuoaln was cuniummatcd, Napoleon said, prophetically, "Thisac- 

giveo to England a matitTmc rival tbst will Hioiier or later honihle ber pride." 

1. Morocco, Algters, Tnnli, and Tripoli. In AMca. They ve re known aatbe Barbar; 

Z The Philadtlphia wae oommanded by Balnbrid^. Tbe offlcen were Ireated tt priion- 

3. Tbeie soldiers were followers of Hamet, brother of the relenlng bashaw or eovernor 
of Tripoli. Thet ruler had murdered his father and elder brother, oiurped Ibe throne, and 
driven Bamet into erile. The latter Joined Eaton for purpoiee of revenge and a hope of ob- 

(JDISTIOBB.— 2. WTial MD JOB 

did the United States navy do tbei 
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'l,snd eipedltion agalnit Tripoli. Betllemeiiln In Ihe SouLb-wert. Burr's BCbcnin. 

under General William Eaton, left Alexandria, in 
Egypt, marched a thousand miles across Northern 
Africa, and, on the 27th of April, captured the 
Tripolitan city of Derae, on the Mediterranean. 
They passed on toward Tripoli, hut, hefore their 
arrival, the terrified ruler had made terms of 
peace [June 3, 1805] with Mr. Lear, the American 
' consul-general,' The li'lpolUan War, as it was 
called, restrained, but did not subdue the pirates. , 
That business was left for Decatur to perform ' 
ten years afterward. "BoLoiVt*" 

4, Settlements were now being rapidly planted in the gieat 
valley of the Mississippi, by an energetic, enterprising, and rest- 
less population. They were remote from the immediate care or 
control of the National Government, and animated by a spirit of 
the most absolute independence. Their Spanish neighboi-s in 
Louisiana showed a reluctance to submit to the laws of the 
United States.' These facts caused Aaron Burr,' whose murder 
of General Hamilton in a duel [July 12, 
1504] had made him detested by all honor- 
able men, to look to that region as a the- 
atre whereon he might play a part for his 
personal aggrandizement. In the summer . 
of 1806, he secretly organized a military s 
expedition in the Ohio region, professedly 
for the purpose of establishing an independ- i 
ent empire in Northern Mexico, now Texas, 
Men of character and substance were in- 
duced to join him, but he was soon sus- uroh Bcns. 
pected of a design to dismember the Union and form a separate 
confederacy west of the Allegfaatiies. He was arrested on a 

A eoDtul of tblakind !■ a comnierelal i^rontof > OoTemment Inm foreign port, Th« 
I. Verse 4, pjtgB 30!!, 



1, A eoDtul of tblakind !■ a comnierelal arrant of > OoTemment Inm foreign port, 1 
worii consul vat appllad, Id Ihe caie of Napoleon, in the Roman aenae, Ba the iltle of » oli 
masliLrate during the repuhllc. 



QuiSTioNB.— 3. What can yoa telt of the Tripolitan ro 
BnuTerlandeipfdltlmaminat Tripoli) What w;ia lbs 
Hhodtaeltlemcntaln Ibe^eatt What did Abivii Burr 
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MMlgatlon by ■leam. NapaleOD, emperor. Bad conducl of FriDce sad Bngl*Di]. 

charge of treason, but on trial the crime was not proven^and he 
waa acquitted. He was ever afterward an outcast. 

5. In the same year [180J], Robert Fulton'e experiments in 
steam navigation were crowned with per- 
fect BQCcess, by a, voyage from New York 

to Albany, in August, and regular voy- 
ages by bis steam- 
boat thereafter. 
This is a most 
important fact in 
the history of the ■ 
United States 

rOLTOB'B BniMBOlI. ^^^ ^f Jjjg ^^^1^ . BOBIBt f DLTOS. 

but its beneficent promises were then discerned by only a few. 
Events of vast importance were occupying the attention of 
the nation. Napoleon ' was seated on the throne of France, as 
ranperor, and all Europe waa trembling in his presence. The 
United States, maintaining a strict neutrality, neither courted his 
favor nor feared his power; but the Americans soon found them- 
selves interested spectators of European events, and were made 
sufferers by them. 

6. England and France were engaged in a fierce war, and in 
their efforts to damage each other, they violated the most sacred 
rights of the United States, as a neutral nation. By an order in 
council' [May, 1806], Great Britain declared a greater portion of 
the coast of Europe to be in a state of blockade. Napoleon retal-r 
iated, by issuing a decree at Berlin [November, 1806], declaring 
the blockade of all the ports of the British Islands. Similar orders 
and decrees were afterward issued ; and thus the desperate game- 
sters played with the world's peace and prosperity. American 
vessels were seized by both English and French cruisers, and 

1. Vor«e 2. psgf aa 

2. The Brttfeh privy council conelstsof anfudeflnltB nnmhcr of Kentlomen, chosm by the 



Qdisiiohs.— R. Wbntenn jon tell about Fnlion aod aieam nsvlgallonl WlisthBTe yon 
tniay about Kipolsan and Europe, ajid the Uoited BUles) «. Can you g\ve sniiccountnf 
the waf by which England nod Franc« Injured the Uulled BtaUi t ^hy were the Ametl- 
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Amerloan commcreo Injured. eoKtch and ImprlBonmsnl. Choita^aike Hod Loopud. 

American commerce was reduced to a domestic coast trade. The 
Americana had no competent navy to protect their commerce, and 
the awarm of gun-boats' ordered by Congress were not Bufficient 
for even a coast-guard. 

?. The American merchants, and all in 
their interest, so deeply injui-ed by the " or- 
ders "and "decrees" of the warring mon- 
archs, demanded redress of grievances. Great 
excitement prevdled throughout the country, 
and the most hitter feeling was beginning to 
be felt againat Great Britain. This was in- 
creased by her haughty assertion and offen- ^ tbllcoa ons-wm 
sive practice of the doctrine that she had 
the right to search American vessels for sospected deserters 
from the British navy,' and to carry away the suspected without 
hinderance. This right was strenuously denied, and its policy 
vehemently condemned, because American seamen might be tjius 
foi'ced into the British service, ander the pretense that they were 
deserters. Indeed, this had already happened. 

8. A crisis approached. Four seamen on board the United 
States frigate Chesapeake, were claimed as deserters from the 
British armed ship Melampua. They were demanded, but Com- 
modore Ban-on, of the Chesc^eake, refused to give them up. The 
Chesapeake left the coast of Virginia on a cruise on the 22d of 
June, 1807, and on the same day she was chased and attacked by 
the British frigate Leopard. Unsuspicious of danger and unpre- 
pared for an attack, Barron stirrcndered his vessel, after losing 
three men killed and eighteen wounded. The four men were then 
taken on board the Leopard, and the Cheeapeake returned to 
Hampton roads. Investigation proved that three of the seamen 
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Retaliation. Embargo. President Madison. 



(colored men) were native Americans, and that the fourth had 
been impressed into the British service, and had deserted. 

9. This outrage aroused the nation and provoked retaliatory 
measures. The President issued a proclamation in July [1807], 
ordering all British armed vessels to leave the waters of the 
United States immediately, and forbidding any to enter, until 
full satisfaction for the recent insult, and security against future 
aggressions, should be made. In the mean time, France and Eng- 
land continued to play their desperate commercial game, unmind- 
ful of the interests of other nations, or the obligations of interna- 
tional law. When the National Congress met [December 22], 
they decreed an embargo, which detained all vessels, American 
and foreign, then in our ports, and ordered American vessels 
abroad to return home. Thus the chief commerce of the world 
was brought to a full stop. The embargo failed to accomplish 
its object, namely, the obtaining of justice from England and 
France, and it was removed in the spring of 1809, when all inter- 
course with those countries was forbidden. 

10. While the nation was in this feverish state, Mr. Jefferson 
retired from office [March 4, 1 809], and was succeeded by James 
Mddison, as President, and George Clinton, as Vice-President. 



SECTION IV. 

madison's administration [1809-1817]. 

1. Mr. Madison entered upon the duties of his exalted station 

at a time of great commotion. He had been Mr. Jefferson's first 

cabinet officer for eight years,* and was perfectly familiar with 

public affairs. He chose a cabinet of able men ; * and of the 

.eleventh Congress,* a majority were his political friends. On 

1. Note 3, page 203. 

2. Robert Smith, Secretary of State ; Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treagury ; Wil- 
liam Eustis, Secretary of War ; Paul Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy ; Caeear Rodney, 
Attorn ey-General. 

3. The duration of each Congress is two years. 



QuBSTiONS. — 9. What followed the attack of the Leopard on the Chesapeake 7 What did 
Enorland and Franco do? What did the American CoujBrress do? What can you tell of an 
embargo ? 10. What official change occurred ?— 1. What have you to say about Mr. MadlBon, 
his cabinet, and the political character of Congress? 
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Promises of peaoe. They fiill. The Prtiidtnt «nd tAatt Belt. 

account of the critical state of national aff*EurB, the Congress were 
convened on the 22d of May [1 809], and therein was found a very 
powerful party of FederalistB,' hostile to Madison's political creed. 

2, On coining into office, Madison 
was assured by Mr. Erakine, the Brit- 
ish minister, that a special envoy from 
Great Britain would soon arriTe, to 
settle all matters in dispute. Suppos- 
ing this to be an official communica- 
tion, the President proclaimed [April, 
1809] a renewal of commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain." That Gov- 
ernment disavowed Erskine's act, and 
in August the President again pro- 
claimed non-intercourse. 

3. France and England continued 
their desperate game, infiicting great 
injury upon American commerce. The 
English went so iar, in the spring of 
1811, as to send armed ships into 
American waters, to sehie American 
merchant vessels as prizes, under the 
operations of some order in council* 
While engaged in this infiunous busi- 
ness, the British sloop-of-war Little 

JBelt was met by the American frigate ""dison, xnd hu ibidiuci. 
JPreeidetU, Captain Rodgers, and answered the simple question, 
" Who are you ?" with a cannon-shot. Hodgers opened upon the 
insolent foe, and, after killing and wonnding thirty-two of his men, 
received a civil answer from her commander. Both Governments 
commended the acts of their respective officers.' 

spodul BOMlon of CongTMB la«led onlj mbonl «vo weeks. P" " ' ™ ore j gtyen, e 

3. Note 2, pBgB aoe. 

<■ Powerful ss wm the nBvyof Qrent Brllafn, iwd weak ai wtu Ihat oflhfl United Stst**, 

QDIBT10HB.-2. WhM 1-r.Ti yoii lell about onr Qovarnmant gnd tlie Britlah MpresenUtlvea 
oiitfie«nh,)8tlof peace! Whnt about nori-interoouMe f 3. Wliat did France and Knalana 
dot Wliatoanyanleltobout BHllabemlBBBrleiit Gliean aacoaot otihesfblrbelween tbe 
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Indian hostilities. Battle of Tippecanoe. Declaration of war. 

4. British emissaries were again successful in exciting the 
Indians to make war upon settlers on the American frontier.' 
Among the savage . leaders who had been won .to the British 
interest, was Tecumtha, an able Shawnoese warrior, who attempted 
to form a confederacy of Indian tribes, for the purpose of driving 
the /Americans from the country north-westward of the Ohio 
river. His movements were so hostile in the spring and summer 
of 1811, that General Harrison, governor of the Indiana Territory, 
took measures to oppose him. In the autumn, Harrison marched 
up the Wabash with a considerable force, toward the Tippecanoe 
creek, where the Prophet,' an influential brother of Tecumtha, 
lived, and had collected many warriors. The Prophet profess- 
ed friendship, and then treacherously attacked Harrison's camp 
before daylight [November 7, 1811] with savage fury. The 
Indians were repulsed after a bloody flght. The battle of Tippe- 
canoe was one of the most desperate ever fought with the Indians, 
and both sides lost heavily. 

5. There was now felt a general desire in the United States 
for war against England. But the Government, feeling the awful 
responsibility of proclaiming hostilities, hesitated, and suffered 
insults, until the British press insolently declared that the Ameri- 
cans " could not be kicked into a war.** Forbearance ceased to 
be a virtue, and became a fault; and on the 19th of June, 1812, 
the President of the United States, by the authority of Congress, 
issued a proclamation which formally declared war against Great 
Britain. This is known in history as the War of 1812, or, 

THE SECOND WAB FOE INDEPENDENCE. 

6. Congress followed up the declaration of war by acts for 

strength on the ocean. The British navy consisted of almoAt nine hundred vessels, with an 
aggregate of one hundred and forty-fonr thousand men. The American vessels of war, of 
large size, numbered only twelve^ with an aggregate of about three hundred guns. Besides 
these, there were a great number of gun-boats (note 1, p. 207.) It roust be remembered, 
however, that the British navy was necessarily very much scattered, for that Government 
had interests to protect in various parts of the globe. 

L Verse 5, page 198. 

2. He was a fierce and cruel warrior. In 1809, General Harrison had negotiated a treaty 
with the Miamies and other tribes, by which they sold to the United States a large tract of 

QmssTioNS.— 4. What did British emissaries do ? What can you tell ahont Tecumtha 9 
Can you give an account of the Prophet, and the battle of Tippecanoe ? ft. What feeling was 
created in the United States ? What can you tell about hesitation ? What about a declara- 
tion of war ? By what title is that war properly called ? 
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General offlcern. Invasion of Canada. S 

providing men and money to carry it on.' 
Henry Dearborn, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed general-in-chief, and his principal 
brigadiers were James Wilkinson, Wade 
Hampton, William Hull, and Joseph Eloom- 
field< These officers bad all been active 
subaltemB in the Revolution, or Old War 
for Independence. The chief object of the 
first campaign was the invasion and con- 
quest of Canada. e,,, 

7. Hull was governor of Michigan, and, contrary to hia advice, 
he was instructed to cross tlie Detroit river, invade Canada, and 
attack Fort Maiden, eighteen miles below Detroit. Canada was 
invaded [July 12, 1812], but Maiden was not attacked. The 
expedition was a failure. Kews had arrived of the captui-e of 
Mackinaw [July 17],' a strong American barrier against the 
Indians of the far Korth-west ; and a small force under Major Van 
Home, sent to escort to Detroit some reenforcementa and supplies, 
then at the river Raisin, were defeated [August 5] and driven 
back.' These disasters, and the appearance of General Brocfe 
with reenforcements at Maiden, caused Hull to withdraw from 
Canada to the shelter of the fort at Detroit. 

8. General Brock crossed the river on the 9th of August, with 
white and Indian troops, and demanded the surrender of Detroit 
and Hull's army, at the same time intimating that, in the event 
of a refusal, the savages would have free rein in the exercise of 
their bloody method of warfare. Hull was cautious and humane. 
An intercepted letter assured him that a large force of Indians 

]ai)d TO tiolh sldo. of t>ie Waliaili. The Prophet wai prowiH and mado no ot(Jecllon : lint 
Tfcumtha, nho was absent, was greatlj' dlstatlBSed. I'ho BrIllAh omleturleii look Bilvan- 
tagBnfthlBdiuatlBfaoIloii, tn Inflame Mm and his people fttiainst the AmertcaDH. 

1, They paeeed An act which Kave the Preeldent authnrtt; to erllat 2e,OO0 men, to ncoept 
M.OOO volunteera, and to call out 100,000 mllllla for the defense uf the sea-coast and n-onltera. 

2. On the §th of Augnat, Colonel Miller and several hundred men, sent hy Hull to accom- 
plleh tbe object of Van Horne'a eipoaUion, mot and defeated the Brlttoh aod Indians near 
the scene of Van Horne'a dfaaster^ 

QniBTiaiis.-e. What measnres did Conirreag adopt I What eau yon tell ahont the ap- 
iwlnlment of irenernlet W^nl was the chief ohject of the Drat campaign t T. What ana 
yen lell about General Hull end hie tnTaatnn of Canada) What bava yon tosay ahont dliaa- 
{era at tliatllme! What did Hull dol S. What can you tall about Brook's InvaaloD of 
Uiohlgao, an toKroepted letter, and HuU'e aurreader 1 
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Passage of the l^iagara river. Battle of Queenstown. Defeat of the Americans. 

might be expected from Mackinaw.* Doubtful of his ability to 
sustain a siege with his limited supplies, and desirous of saving 
the people in the fort, Hull surrendered [August 16, 1812] tte 
town, garrison, stores, and the Michigan Territory, into the hands 
of the British. 

9. After the failure of Hull's expedition, a plan was arranged 
for invading Canada on the Niagara frontier. In expectation of 
such movement, the British had collected a considerable force in 
the vicinity of Queenstown, in the early autumn of 1812. On the 
morning of the 13th of October, before daylight, between two and 
three hundred Americans, under Colonel Solomon Van Rensselaer, 
crossed over from Lewiston to attack them. The commander 
was severely wounded at the landing, and the leadership was 
given to Captain WooL He led the troops gallantly up the hill, 
captured a battery near the summit, and gained possession of 
Queenstown Heights. 

10. General Brock came up from Fort George with reenforce- 
ments, and attempted to retake the heights. He was repulsed 
and killed. General Sheaffe followed him with another body of 
fresh troops, and Wool (who was shot through both thighs) and 
his little band were in great peril. Only about one thousand of 
the militia at Lewiston could be induced to cross over to the aid 
of their brethren, and some of them lingered on the shore. In the 
mean time Colonel Winfield Scott had crossed over and taken 
chief command. After a severe battle with Sheaffe, he was over- 
powered, and most of the Americans who were not killed were 
made prisoners. Another attempt to invade Canada was made 
just below Buffalo, but failed. 

11. While disasters were falling upon the land forces of the 
Americans, their little navy was winning great honor on the sea.* 



2. At tms time tno aniwa navy numuerea i.uou veBseis, wnue inaT oi tne uniiea »iatea, 
exclasive of gun-boats (note 1, paf?e 207), numbered only twenty. Two of these were un- 
Beaworthy, and one was on Lake Ontario. Nine of the American vessels were of a class 
less than frigates. 

Questions.— 9. What new plan for the invasion of Canada was arranged 9 What prepa- 
rations had the British made to meet it? What can you tell of movements at Queenstown, 
and of the first battle there 9 10. Can you give an account of other battles on that day, ana 
the results 9 What can you say about a later attempt at invasion 9 
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Sivti DperUloDs. Dolnga or Americso snaed Teseeli. Madison nSlected. 

The first action of importance was between the American frigate 
Xksex, Captdn Porter, and the British sloop-of-war Akrt [August 
13], in which the former was victorious. On the, 19th of August 
[1812], the United States frigate Conatitution, Captain Hull, cap- 
tured and destroyed the British frigate Guerriere. On the IStb of 
October following, the United States sloop- 
of-war Wasp, Captain Jones, captured the 
British brig Frolic, ailer a desperate enconn- 
ter. In the afternoon of the same day, the . 
British ship Poietiers captured both the vic- 
tor and her prize. A week later [October 
25], the frigate Vhited States, Captiun De- 
catur, captured the Macedonian; and on the 
29th of December, the Constitution, then com- 
manded by Bainbndge, fought the Java almost three hours off 
the coast of Brazil, and captured her. 

12, The Americans were greatly elated by these victories. At 
the same time numerous American privateers ' were seidng British 
prizes in every direction. During the first six months of the war 
[July to January], about fifty British armed vessels and two hun- 
dred and fifty merchantmen, with three thousand prisoners and a 
vast amount of booty, were captured by the Amcpicans. At the 
close of the year, naval armaments were In preparation, on Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, to assist in the invasion of Canada. 

13. The liideraliete,' as a party, bad violently opposed the 
war, and tried to make it unpopular. They did not succeed, as 
the reelection of Madison in the autumn of 1812, with Elbridge 
Gerry as Vice-President, fully attested. That election was ac- 
cepted as a test of the war spirit of the people. 

1. PriVBtB armed Teueli, mmmlBBlonea liy QoTeramont to seize or dsitroy tbe property 
a. Veree l/page les. 

Qofsnom.— It Whit oan yna tell abOQl nsval oporatlonB In the year 18121 12. How 
vers the AmeriennH a<I^ctt>dt 'What can yon loll about tbe dolnm of American privritMrB I 
of the lakes wore msdol la What bad tbe Federal. 
uelMlloaofPreildeDtinUUt Howwaa Itteiardedl 
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The American armies. Enthusiasm in the West. Tragedy at Frencbtown. 



SECTION V. 

THE SECOfi^D WAE FOE INDEPENDENCE [1813]. 

1. Three armies were prepared for the campaign of 1813, and 
all were looking toward Canada as an objective point. The Army 
of the Westj under General Harrison, of Tippecanoe fame, was de- 
signed to recover what Hull had lost, and invade Canada ; the 
Army of the Center^ under General Dearborn, was to hold a posi- 
tion on the Niagara river ; and the Army of the North^ under 
General Hampton, was placed on the borders of Lake Champ]ain, 
to operate in the region of the St. Lawrence. Sir George Prevost 
was the successor of Sir Isaac Brock, in command of the British 
army in Canada. 

2. The people of the West were determined to drive the British 
into Canada, and recover all that had been lost in Michigan.* At 
the call of Harrison, thousands of the young men of Kentucky and 
Ohio flew to arms,'' and he made the vicinity of the western end 
of Lake Erie his chief mustering-ground. There a terrible, tragedy 
Qccurred early in 1813. On the 10th of January, General Win- 
chester, with a fine body of Kentuckians, reached the Maumee 
Rapids, and sent forward a portion of them to drive the British 
from Frenchtown, on the river Raisin.* They did so [January 
18], and two days afterward Winchester arrived there with reen- 
forcements. 

3. The British general Proctor was at Maiden, and proceeded 
immediately, with fifteen hundred white men and Indians, to 
attack the Americans at Frenchtown. He fell upon them at dawn 

1. During the autumn of 1812, the whole Western country, Incensed by Hull's surrender, 
seemed filled with the zeal of the old Crusaders. The leaders found volunteers everywhere, 
anxious to find employment against the foe. They were engaged for many weeks In driving 
the Indians from i)ost to post. In the vicinity of the extreme western settlements, and In deso- 
lating their villages and plantations, after the manner of Sullivan (verse 10, page 170) in 1778. 
Fierce indignation was thus excited among the tribes, and led to terrible ret^iations under 
the stimulus of their white allies. 

2. So numerous were the volunteers, that Harrison was compelled to issue an order 
against further enlistments, 

3. Now Monroe, Michigan, llie Raisin was so called by the French, because of the great 
quantity of grapes found growing on its banks. 

QuBSTiONS.— 1. What preparations were made for the campaign of 1813 ? 2. What had 
the people of the West resolved to do? What did they do at the call of Harrlaon ? What 
can you tell about doings at Frenchtown, on the river Raisin ? 
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on the S2d of January, and, after a severe battle, Winchester sur- 
rendered, on the condition that the prisoners shonld be protected 
from the savages. Proctor, fearing the approach of Harrison, 
fled, leaving the sick and wonnded Americans to be slaughtered 
by the Indians. After that, the war-cry of the Kentnckians was, 
" Remember the river Baisin ! " 

4. General Harrison was at the Maumee Rapids ' when he heard 
of the affair at Frenchtown. There he established, a 

fortified camp [Febmary, 1813], and called it Fort 
Meigs. There he was besieged by two thousand 
men, British and Indians, under Proctor and Tecum- 
tha,' at the beginning of May. He was relieved by 
the arrival of General Green Clay with reenforce- 
ments ' [May 5], and four days afterward [May 9], 
Proctor, deaerted by his Indian allies, abandoned the 
siege, and returned to Maiden. 

5. About four thousand British and Indians, un- 
der Proctor and Tecumtha, again appeared before Fort ^""^ uaaa. 
Meigs on the 21st of July. General Clay was in command, and 
resisted the invaders so vigorously that they turned eastwai-d 

and attacked Fort Stephen- 
son, at Lower Sandusky, 
on the 2d of August. It 
was garrisoned by one hun- 
dred and filly men, under 
Major Croghan, a brave sol- 
dier, only twenty-one years of age. It was 
bravely defended, and the assailants, ter- ; 
ribly injured by grape-shot from the only 
cannon in the fort, fled in confusion.' 
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Perr]''i vlciiu} on Lake ErLs. Anothet Invasion of CaDadi. 

6. While these events were occuiruig on the land, a 
squadron of nine Teasels was constructed at Erie, in Pennsylr 
vania, under the chaise of Commodore Perry,' to eoijperate. 
with the Anny of the West. The British had also prepared 
a squadron of six vessels, commanded by Commodore Barclay. 
The hostile fleets met near the western extremity of Lake Erie, 
ou the morning of the 10th of September, 
1813, and a very severe battle ensued. 
The brave Perry managed with the skill 
of an old admiral and the courage of the 
prondest soldier. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon, every British vessel had Bnr> 
rendered to him; and before sunset, he 
had sent a messenger to General Harrison 
with the famous dispatch, " We have met 
the eftemy, and they are oitrs.'" This vio- 
coHiiaiioHi PBBHT. ^^^^ ^^ faailcd wlth unbounded demon-. 

strations of joy. For a moment, party rancor was almost for- - 
gotten; and bonfires and illuminations light- 
ed up the whole country. 

7. The command of Lake Erie now being, 
secured, and four thousand Kentucklans^ 
under the command of the veteran Gover- 
nor Shelby, having reached Harrison's camp 
[September 17], the army moved across the 
lake in a portion of Perry's vessels [Septem- 
ber 27]. They found Maiden deserted. Hai> 
OTNBBiL 8HKLIIT. ^^^ prcsscd On in pursuit of the flying Proo- 
tor and Tecumtha, and at the Moravian Town, on the Thames, 

Indisni to raaaaacre the gnrrlmm, In the event gf their rofm^ In reply, CroBhaq uld. In 
■utntance. that when the fort ihaiild be taken, there would be nune UsH lo lasaaBOIe, as It 
wonld not be glvon np while Here waa a man left to fight. 

1, Commoilore Chaunoey, who was comma nclFr-lD.chlef oa the laks'S. had fitted out a 
•qaBdronatSBQkelt'iTlarbnr, In the autumn of 1812. to ' - " 



In the autumn of 1812. to dUput£ the mastery uf Lake Onla- 
e, mauntlQE thirty-two gune, In all. The Brilleh aquadron 



aQiht, 



■ame number 
s diaparlly, Chi 

imamd them a ^od deal, and eapiured m 
-'—■jithecnemy. He then captured anol . . 
id the t^gage of the deceased Qenernl Bn" 

1, What can yon lell abont naval prepsrMlona on Lake Eriet What 



IK this diaparlly, Channcey altaoked them near Klnniton (nole 2, nagt B») early 
(emiier, damamd them a ?ood deal, and oaplurod nnd carried into Sackelt's Harbor 
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Qapture of York or Toronto. Capture of Fort Oeorge. Battle at Stoney Creek. 

deep in Upper Canada, he overtook, fought, and conquered them* 
Pi'octor's force was completely broken up. All that Hull had lost 
was regained,* and more, and the war in the North-west was ended,* 

8. Toward the close of April, General Dearborn was at Sa6k- 
ett'9 Harbor, but with troops too few to assist the exposed places 
between that post and Ogdensburg on the 
St. Lawrence," against which the British 
had been operating. For the purpose of 
drawing the foe away from the St. Law- 
rence, and to seize Toronto (then called 
York), the capital of Upper Canada and 
chief place for the supplies of the western 
British garrisons, he crossed the lake in 
Chauncey's fleet [April 25], with seventeen 
hundred men, under General Pike, and two ^^^^^^^ "kb. 
days afterward became master of the place. The British, under 
Sheaffe, blew up their magazine by a train of wet powder when 
they fled, and Pike was mortally wounded by stones hurled by 
the explosion. 

9. A month later [May 27], Dearborn and Chauncey attacked 
the British at Fort George, at the mouth of the Niagara river. 
The enemy were driven westward, toward the head of Lake 
Ontario, closely pursued by the victors for many miles. On the 
night of the 6th of June they turned, and fell upon the American 
camp at Stoney Creek, in Canada. They were repulsed ; but in 
the darkness and confusion, Generals Chandler and Winder, the 
American commanders, were made prisoners. 

1. Veree 8, paee 21L Hero the Americnns recaptured six broM fleld-pieces, which had 
been surrendered by Hull, on two of which were engraved the words, " Barrendered by 
Bnrgoyne at Sarato^ica.*' See verse 22, pasre 150. 

2. Almost the whole of Proctor^rt command were killed or made prisoners. Teonmtha 
was slain, and Proctor himself narrowly escaped capture by some cavalry that pursued him. 
Harrison's prisoners amounted to n)>out six hundred. 

3. In Feornary :i detachment of British soldiers crossed the St Lawrence on the ice from 
Prescott to Ogdensburg, and, under pretense of set^king for deserters, committed robberies. 
Major Forsyth, then in command of riflemen there, retaliated. This was resented, in turn, 
by a large British force, which crossed on the 21st of Ft^bruary, and, after a conflict of an 
hour, drove out the few military defenders of Ogdensburg, plundered and destroyed a large 
amount of property, and then returned to Canadia. 



QiT»8Ti0K8.— 8. What can you tell about afllairB at Sackott's Harbor f What can you tell 
about the attack on and capture of Tork, or Toronto ? 9. Can vou give an account of opera- 
tions at the moutn of the Nin^^ra river? What can you tell about a night battle at Stoney 
Creek, and capture of American generals t 

10 
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Battle at Sackett^s Harbor. Operations on the St Lawrence. Niagara frontier desolated. 

10. On the day [May 27] when the Americans attacked Fofl^ 
George, a British squadron appeared before Sackett's Harbor ;i 
and two days afterw'ard [May 29] Sir George Prevost * and ar 
thousand soldiers landed in the face of a severe fire from somel 
regulars' stationed there. General Brown, the commander^; 
rallied the militia, and their rapid gathering near the landing^' 
place so alarmed Prevost, lest they should cut off his retreat, that- 
he hastily reembarked, leaving almost the whole of his wounded^ 
behind. Soon after this, Dearborn retired from active service, and 
was succeeded in command by General Wilkinson, in August* 
The Government had arranged a plan for another invasion of 
Canada, and Wilkinson, at the head of a large force assembled at 
French Creek [November 6, 1813], went down the St. Lawrence 
in boats. 

11. Near Williamsburg, on the Canada shore below Ogdens* 
burg, Wilkinson landed troops under General Brown, to dbpersei 
the gathering enemy. A severe battle ensued [November 11], in 
which both parties suffered much without a decisive result. The 
enemy were crippled, and Wilkinson went on, expecting to fiB4j 
General Hampton* with a cooperating force at St. Regis,* He 
was disappointed ; and the attempt to capture Montreal, which 
was the first object of the expedition, was abandoned. The army 
went into winter quarters at French Mills, and there suffered; 
much. 

12. At this time. General McClure with a few troops was hoick 
ing Fort George. The British pressed him so hard that, on th^ 
10th of December, he burned the village of Newark, near the fort>r 
and on the 12th fled to Fort Niagara,* on the opposite side of the 

1. Vereie 1, page 214. 2. Soldiers of the permanent army. 3. Verse 6, page 210. i 

4. An Indian town and early French settlement, about twenty-five miles eoutn-ea^t from 
Williamsburg. There was enmity between Wilkinson and Hampton, and General Arm-, 
strong, then Secretary of War, resolved to command the expedition himself, to prevent 
trouble on account of precedence. He joined tire army at Sackett's Harbor, but soon re- 
turned to Washington, for he and Wilkinson could not agree. To the jealousies and bicker- 
ings of these old officers, must the disasters of the land troops be, in a great dcgrecj at- 
tributed. General Hampton did move forward toward Canada, but finally returned to 
PlattsburjT, and, leaving the command with General Izard, went to his Southern home. 
6. On tlie St. Lawrence, mouth of the St. Regis river. 

QxHESTiONS.— 10. Can you give an account of an atfack on Sackett's Harbor by the Britlsb, 
and their repulse ? What change of officers took place ? What have you to say about 
another invasion of Canada 1 11. Can you give an account of a battle near Williamsbnrg, 
in Canada? What did Wilkin8<m do, and how was he disapxwinted ? What course did he 
pursue ? 12. Can yon give an account of events at Fort George and its vicinity t How did 
the British retaliate on the Americans ? 
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W«r wllh the Cmk maion*. Thi-tr power and spirit broken. 

river. That fortress waa earprised and oaptared by the British and 

Indians on the night of the 29th, 

■when they pi-oceeded to lay waste , 

by fire the American shores of the 

river, all the way to Bnflfalo.' 

This retaliation was the closing 

scene of the campaign of 1813 in jon nuDiBi, isia, 

the north. 

13. There was serioas trouble in the extreme south. Tecam- 
tha had stirred up the powerful CreeJc Indians to make war on 
the white people. On the 30th of August [1813] they sui-piised 
and destroyed Fort Mimms, on the Ala- 
bama river, and massacred the inmates, in- 
cluding many women and children. This 

act created the most intense indignation. 
General Andrew Jackson, with over two 
thousand men, marched into the Creek 
country, and in a scries of conflicts with 
the savages, between the beginning of No- 
vember, 1813, and the close of March, 1814,' 
tie Creeks were thoroughly subdued, and "^^ 
their power and spirit as a nation so broken that they humbly 
begged for peace.' 

14. The ocean was a theater of sharp conflicts in 1813. On 
the 24th of February, the United States sloop-of-war Hornet cap- 
tored the British brig Peacock, after a severe fight of fifteen 
minutes. The latter snddenly sank, carrying down with her 
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Sarnl oiwmlt>ni. ' CliaapeiJir and Stonnini. Death of Lswnnce. 

nine British and three American seamen. Lawrence waa pro- 
moted to the command of the frigate Chetapeake,' and on the let 
t£ June had a severe combat with the British frigate Shannon, 



not far from Boston harbor. The straggle lasted only fifteen 
minutes, bnt in that time the Chesapeake lost her commander ; 
also forty-eight of her officers and crew Itilled, and ninety-eight 



QuEgTioKS.— 1*. Wbnt cnn yon toll about naTBl operotlom, and tha Ballaiilry of LawreDMf 
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wounded. The Chesapeake was captured andti 
Is Nova Scotia." 

15. The American brig Argu», Captain Allen, conveyed Mri 
Crawford, the United States minister, to Fi-ance. She then 
CFoised sQccesafully near the English coast, and was finally cap- 
tnved [August 14] by the British sloopnaf-war Pdiean, after a 
short and sharp fight. The loss of the Chesapeake and Argus 
depraesed the Americans ; bnt their spirits were raised to the 
highest pitch by a victory of the £!nterprise, Captain Burrows, 
over the Boxer, off Portland (September 5)," and the great victory 
of Perry on Lake Erie, five days afterward.' 

16. During the spring and summer of 1813, a small squadron, 
under Admiral Cockbnm, carried on a distressing warfare aloug^ 
.the shores of the Delaware and Chesapeake bays, with the hope 

' of drawing the American troops from the northern frontier, for 
the defense of the sea-board. After cannonading Lewistown on 
the Delaware, and plundering Frenchtown, Havre de Grace, 
Fredericktown and Georgetown on the Chesapeake, Cockbnm, 
with a land force under Sir Sidney Beckwith, attem]>ted to cap- 
ture Norfolk. The Americans had fortified 
Crancy island, and. placed gunboats* across 
the channel. With these the enemy were re- 
pulsed [June 22, 1 81 3]. They then commit- 
ted great atrocities at Hampton ; after which 
Cockbum went plundering down the Caro- 
lina coasts, and carried away many negroes 
to the West Indies, and sold them. At the 
same time. Commodore Hardy was block- 
ading tlie New England coast, and his con- 
duct was honorable. cohmosobe pdbtib. 
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17. The United States frigate £!saex. Captain Porter, made^ 
long and BucceBsful cruiee in the Atlantic and Paeific,' during the 
year 1813, but was finally captured in the harbor of Valparcu^o 
[March 28, 1814], on the western coant of South America, by the 
British frigate J%oel>e and sloop-of-war Cherub, after one of t})e 
most desperately fought battles of the war. The .Etaex lost one 
hundred and fifty-four in killed and wounded. Captain Porter 
wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, "We have been unfortunate, 
but nat disgraced." 



SECTION VI. 

SECOKD WAK FOR INDEPENDENCE, CONTlNrBD [1814, 1815], . 

1. Napoleon's power seemed so utterly broken early in 1814, 
I that several thousand veteran soldiers were drawn from Wel- 
1 lington's aimy in France and sent to Canada, the conquest of 
which was yet the fevorite project of the Americans. Move- 
ments in that direction were made by Wilkinson, at the close of 
March, 1814,' but were unsuccessful. On 
the 6th of May following, the British, in 
search of naval stores deposited near Os- 
wego, on Lake Ontario, captured that vil- 
lage and the fort, after a severe struggle,* 
but withdrew on the 7th, after losing more 
than two hundred men, without accom- 
plishing their object. 

2. A few weeks later, General Brown 

arrived on the Niagara fiontier,with troops 

SEHuiL BBowN. who had marchcd from French Mills to 

1. While [n IhaFHCIflc.thc CiHiciiplDred tw«rve BrIIIih whii1e-ihl|i*,n>ilh an inregUa 
of lhrr» hundrtd snd twti men, ukI one hundred nnd eevea taat. Tbe IJutx carried U hor 
mut-hoad Iba populmr motlo, " f>H TVodiond Sailart' Bighu." 

a. Wtlkliiion find broken op Ibe wmp at French MIIIb Cvctm 11, pi?8 219), and retnrned 
to Plntlilmrt, while General Brawn, wU^ twn ihoutind mi-n, mnrched 10 Hnak.lt'B H»rbor, 

3. The plHCevM defended liyOolonet Ifltchell wllti three hundred troopa, a few mill tia, 
and eeHmen under Cupiain WoolMy, who commanded h enia;i floillla. 

S0MTIOF8.— 17. Can ynu iilve an aooounl of the rrulw of ihe Etiei. and her lont- 
•wwfrelheBriilih able to Mud large rofnfi>rcpmonlB In Canada, In 18M1 Wbatdld 

Wlliln«n ailempt I What can yon tell alout an attack on Oiwegut 
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eatll» si Chtppe«s and Ntigmrn. U|ientlon> at Fort Eris. ClOM of cBmpidgii. 

Sackett'e Harbor,' and thence veatward ; and on the 3d of July, 
as chief commander, ho crossed the river with Grenerals Scott" 
and Ripley, and their brigades, and captured Fort Erie. He 
then pushed down the western bank of the river, and at Chippe- 
Viv, a short distance above Niagara Falls, he won a brilliant vicJ 
tory over the British, under Oeneral Rial!, on the 6th. The foe 
lost five hundred men, and i-ctired to the shores of Xiake Ontario, 
to wait for reenforcements. These soon came, with Lieutenant^ 
General Brummond, who assumed the chief command. 

3. Drummond advanced to the Niagara, with a force one 
third greater than that of Brown, and, at the 

close of a sultry day, within sound of the 
roar of the great cataract of Niagara, one of 
the most bloody battles of the war was 
fought. It commenced at sunset [July 25, , 
1814] and ended at midnight. It was a battle 
without a decided victory for either party.* 
Both had loat over eight hundred men. 
Brown and Scott being wounded, the com- 
mand devolved on Ripley, who withdrew 
[July 26th] to Fort Erie, where General aiiamnmnn*. 
Gunes took the chief command. 

4, On the 4th of August, Drummond appeared before Port 
Erie, with five thousand men. He made an assault on the 15th, 
and lost nearly one thousand of them. For a month he remained 
quiet. Brown, in the mean time, had resumed command, and on 
the 17th of September he sent out a strong force to attack the 
foe. These were driven from their works toward Chippewa, and 
soon afterward retired to Fort George, Early in November the 

, armies abandoned and destroyed Fort Erie, crossed the river, and 
never again attempted the conquest of Canada. 

I. Note 2, png:eZ22. I. Vane 10, pus na. 

X Thli bntllv, having bri^n KjD^ht not a road called Lmtdifii Lam, has bortw thnt name : 

- -■■■ "-- ■' -"iB Bailie itf BridgtwiUer,% hamlM of t^t nun* baing noar. The true and 
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6. General Izard oommanded the army at Plattsbnrg, on 
Lake Champlain, in the snmmer of 1814, He was directed to re- 
enforce Brown, on the Niagarft,' and in August he marched, with 
five thousand men, leaving General Maoomb in command at 
Plattsbui^, with only fifteen hundred. When Prevoet ' hewd of 
this movement, he advanced from the St. Lawrence with fourteen 
thousand veteran troops, and with a larger part of them appeai-ed 
before Platteburg on the 6th of September, Both parties had 
constructed a small squadron on Lake Champlain, and Macomb, 
with great diligence, had completed some fortifications on the 
Boutfaern side of the Saranac at Plattsbui^, He was also 
strengthened by a considerable body of militia, under General 
Mooers, 

6. On the morning of the llth of September [1814], the 

British squadron, under Commodore 
Downie, advanced to attack the Ameri- 
can squadron, under Commodore Mac- 
donongh, then lying in battle order off 
Plattsburg, At the same time the British 
land forces advanq^ed to attack Macomb, 
< The land and naval contest was sharp and 
decisive. Macdonough captured all the 
British vessels excepting some galleys; 
and that night Prevost and his army fled 
coimoiiaiE BiCDOBODOH. j^ great haste toward the Canada border. 

The victory of tbe Americans was complete, and created the 

liveliest joy throughout the land. 

7, "While these events were occurring on the northern frontier, 
stirring scenes were witnessed near the coast, which was block- 
aded from Maine to South Carolina. For four days [August 9- 
14], Stonington, in Connecticut, was cannonaded and bombarded 
by Commodore Hardy, who was finally driven off. In September 
the British look possession of the country east of the Penobscot, 

1. Vene3,ptige22^ 1. Veree 1, page 214. 

Latie Champlnin. Wbat did lard dot 
WhBl preparntlon« were madE for > bWfle 
alBTidniilltBry operation* theret I.Wlut 
t What did tbeSrilleb dot 
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Capture of Washington. British repnlsed at Baltimore. Jaokton in Florida. 

in Maine ; and in many places marauding parties plundered and 
destroyed property on the New England coast. 

8. Early in the spring of 1814, Cockbum commenced depre- 
dations in and around the Chesapeake ; and finally, at the middle 
of August, a land and naval foitse under General Ross and 
Admiral Cochrane, more than five thousand strong, went up the 
Patuxent, in spite of Commodore Barney's flotilla that was ther^ 
to oppose them. After a severe fight at Bladensburg [August 
24] with the Americans under General Winder,' they pushed on 
to Washington city, captured it, and burned the public buildings 
on the same day.'' 

9. Elated by success, the British proceeded to attack Balti- 
more, where the veteran General Smith was in command. The 
squadron sailed up to attack Fort McHenry, that defended the 
harbor, then in charge of Major Armistead, while Ross, with his 
land troops, landed at North Point [September 12, 1814], several 
miles from the city. The Americans, under General Strieker, 
went out to meet them. Ross was killed while advancing ; and 
after a severe battle about seven miles from Baltimore the Ameri- 
cans were driven back. The squadron kept up a bombardment 
until toward the morning of the 14th, when all the assailants 
withdrew.* This gallant defense of Baltimore was regarded as a 
great victory. 

10. When Jackson had subdued the Creeks,* the war in the 
Gulf region was considered as at an end. It was a mistake. The 
Spaniards of Florida allowed the British the use of Pensacola as 
a base of operations. Troops were landed there from a British 
squadron in the Gulf, and an expedition, composed partly of two 

i. Untifthelatest moment, it was not known whether Washington or Baltimore was to 
be attacked. Winder's troops, employed for the defense of both cities, were divided. The 
loss of the British, in killed, wounded, and by desertion, was almost a thousand men ; that 
of the Americans was nbout a hundred killed and wounded, and a hundred and twenty taken 
prisoners. The President and his cabinet were at Bladensburg when the British ap- 
proached, but returned to the city when the conflict began, and narrowly escaped capture. 

8. The estimated loss of the British in this attack was between six and seven hundred. 

4. Verse 18, page 219. 

OUMTION8.-8. What did Cockbum do in the spring of 1814? Can yongivo an account 
of the invasion of Maryland, battle of Bladensburg, and the capture of Washington city ? 
». How were the British aflfected ? What did they do ? Can you give an account of the at- 
tempt to capture Baltimore, and its results? 10. Wiiat can you say about troubles injhe 
Oulf region? How did the Spaniards act ? What can you tell about the capture of Fort 
•Bowyer? 
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IkQudred Creek warriors, proceeded against Fort Bowyer (now 
Foi-t Morgan), near Mobile, in command of Major Lawrence. 
The assailants were repulsed, with the loss of a ship-of-war and 
many men. 

' 11. Jackson was at Mobile. He held the Spanish governor 
responsible for sheltering the enemies of the United States, and 
marched upon Pensacola with two thousand Tennesseeans. He 
drove the British to their shipping [November 7, 1814], and 
made the Spanish governor, who begged for mercy, suiTcnder the 
post into his hands. The British disappeared the next day [No- 
vember 8] ; and when Jackson returned to Mobile he found urgent 
calls for him to hasten to New Orleans, for a large British land 
force was in vessels on the Gulf, on its way to invade Louis- 
iana. 

12. Jackson hastened to New Orleans, and prepared to defend 
it.* He was none too soon. The British, under General Paken- 
ham, twelve thousand strong, speedily appeared below the city.' 
Jackson with a detachment went out to meet them. He fell upon 
their camp on the night of the 23d of December, and withdrew 
after killing and wounding about four hundred of the enemy. 

, 13. Jackson now concentrated his little army (about three 
thousand in number, and mostly militia) within intrenchments 
between three and four miles below the city, commanding the 
plain of Chalmette from the Mississippi to a cypress swamp.' 
There he was soon joined by three thousand Eentuckians, and 
tjiere, on the 8th of January, 1816, he was attacked by the British, 

twelve thousand strong, led by Pakenham in person. A most 

■ ' 

1. He declared martial law, obRtmcted all the bayons and inlets, and so fortified the 
hanlcs of the Mississippi as to prevent tiie nscent of vessels. 

2. The British fleet captured a flotilla of Ameiican gun-iwats (verse 7, page 207) in Lake 
Borgne, on the 14ih of December, and, on the 22d, about 2,500 of the enemy reached the Mis- 
siAsippi. The Americans lost, in killed and wounded, about forty ; the British, about three 
hundred. The attack was made by the enemy In at>out forty banres, conveyintr twelve hun- 
dred men. The American gun-boats were under the command of Lieutenant (late Ck>mmo- 
dore) Thomas Ap Catesby Jones. 

8. These intrenchments were a mile in length, extending from the river so far into the 
swamp as to bo impassable at the extremitv. A'ong this line were eight distinct batteries, 
with heavy cannon \ and on the opposite side of the fiver was a battery with fifteen cannon. 



QmsTioNB.— 11. What did General Jackson do In Florida ? What did ho find on his re* 
t urn to Mobile ? 12. What can you tell about Jackson in Kuw Orleans? Can you give an 
acooant of the appearance of the British, and a skirmish ? 13. What did Jackson do? Can 
you give an account of the battle of New Orleans? 
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songninaiy battle ensued. PakeDbam was killed, and his entire 
army fled in dismay, IeaT>- 
ing seven hundred deati, 
and more than a thou- 
sand wounded on th« 
field,' The Americans, 
well intrenched, lost only 
seven killed, and sixty 
wounded. It was the 
last land battle of im- 
portance. It was the 
crowning victory of the 

Americans in the Second War foe Independence. 

14. During I6I4 the war continued on the ocean. On the 
29tb of April the Peacock captured the Epervier off the coast of 
Florida. The Wa^, commanded by Captain Blakeley, made a 
very Enccessful cruise this year, capturing no lesa than thirteen 
vessels. She took the Beindeer on the 28th of June, and the 
Avon on the let of September. After capturing her thirteenth 
prize she was never heard of. She was probably lost in a stoim. 
On the 16th of January, 1 81 5, the IVesident, Commodore Decatur,' 
was captured by a British squadron off Long island ; and on the 
20th of February following, the Constitution,' commanded by the 
now [1864] venerable Commodore Stewart, fought desperately with 
and captui'ed the frigate Gyane and sloop Levant. On the 23d of 
March the Hwmet captured the Penguin;* and this was the close 
of naval operations, excepting by the American privateers,' 

15. The victory at New Orleans produced unbounded joy 
throughout the country. It was soon followed by a proclamatiou 
of PEACE [February 18, 1815], for which American and British 



mtral CunKburn wag purxDing hie dei«etHb]c wsrfsrB slonir tbc Cnrollnn nnd tieorgia i:oa« 
meiiwslnt Chnrl«iu>n and Si^iiuih witli dvatructlan, aad luidiiig at obwsure poinli id plD 

3. V«ree 11, piura 212. 4. VerB« 14, i>9k<* 210. 
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Land baltles. 



Naval battles. 



commissioners had been negotiating at Ghent, in Belgium.^ It 
ended in a treaty signed on the 24th of December, 1814, which 

iMih Governments speedily ratified. The voice of faction ' almost 

— .^ ,j ^ 

" 1* The United States commiBsionere were John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Honry 
Clay, Jonathan Rnssel, and Albert Qallatin. Those of Great Britain were Admiral Lord 
Oambier, Henry Qoulbourn, and William Adams. These commissioners are all dead. Mr. 
Clay, who died in 1852, was the last survivor. 

i There was a faction of the Federal partv, who were unconditional " peace men," and 
theycaH every possible obstacle in the w.iy of the Administration in its prosecution of the 
war. As the war advanced, the opposition of the Federal party grew more intence. It 
reached its culmination when delegates, app«>inted by several New England legislatures, 
met (December 16, 18141 in convention at Hartford, for the purpose of considering the griev- 
ances of the people, omsed by a state of war, and to device speedy measures for its termi- 
nation. This convention, whose sessions were secret, was denounced as treasonable, but 
piitriutism appears to have prevailed in its councils, whatever may have been the designs 
of some. Its plans for disunion or secession, if any were formed, were rendered abortive 
B(oon after its adjournment, by the proclamation of peace. 

NoTB.— The following Is a list of the principal land and naval battles fought during the 
second war for independence : 



LAND BATTLES. 



Namb. 



Dats. 



1812. 



Van Home's, Aug. 6 

Miller's, Aug. 9. 

Detroit, Aue. 15. 

^neenstowu, Oct 13. 



1813. 

Frenchtown, Jan. 22. 

York, Anril27. 

Fort Meigs, May 5. 

Stoney Creek, June 6. 

Craney Island, June 22. 

Sackett*s Harbor, M.iy 29. 

Fort Stephenso.i, Aug. 2. 

Thames, Oct. 6. 

Creek War^ liovember. 

Chrysler's Field, Nov. IL 



1814. 

Oswego, May 6. 

Chippewa, July 5. 

Niagara, July 26. 

Stonington .\ug.lO. 

Fort Erie, Aug. 15. 

Bladensburg, Aug. 24. 

Plattsburg, Sept. 11. 

NorthPoint, Sept. 12. 

Fort McHenry, Sept. la 

Fort Bowyer, Sept. 16. 

Fort Erie (sortie), Sept. 17. 

Below New Orleans, Dec. 23. 



1816. 
New Orleans, Jan. 8. 



Pack. 

211 
211 
212 
212 



214 
217 
215 
217 
221 
218 
215 
216 
219 
218 



222 
223 
223 
224 
223 
226 
224 
226 
226 
227 
223 
227 



227 



NAVAL BATTLES. 
Namb, Datb. 

1812. 

&1 Ang.13. 

gt"eSirri ^>""- 

a( o«'"- 

United States, / ci^t «= 

Macedonian, \ uci. ^. 

Constitution,^ ^^^ 29. 

1813. 
Pe'a'Tt,^ ^-^^^^ 

ghtToSf^l ^"-^• 

tS&A Aug 14. 

iSie?*'^'''( Sept. 6. 

Lake trie, Sept. 10. 



Fa«b. 

213 
218 
213 
213 
213 

219 

220 

221 

221 
216 



1814. 



222 

228 

228 

228 
224 



pSJ March 28. 

&e,J,( AP'^'^^- 

&eer,i ^"-28. 

WaapW sept.l. 

Avon, s ••• * 

Lake Champlnin, Sept, 11. 

LakeBorgne, Dec. 14. 227, n 

1816. 

President, ) j^,^^ ^g ^ 

British squadron, s 

Constitution, ? ^eb. 20. 228 

Cyane and Levan, S 

Hornet, ; March 23. 228 

Penenm, S . . j 

* The American ^^essels are first named, 

each time. 



QimsTiOHS.— 16. What was the eflect of the victory at New Orleans? What can yon toU 
about negotiations for peace ? 
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War with Algiers. 



Decatur on the Mediterranean sea. 



ceased, and the NatioD, truly independeut, started on a glorious, 
career. 




16. The contest with England had but just ended when the 
United States were compelled to engage in a brief 



WAR WITH AL6IEBS. 

17. Believing that the United States navy had been almost 
annihilated by the British, the insolent Algerines renewed their 
depredations on American commerce.* Decatur* was sent, in May, 
1815, with a squadron, to humble the pirates. He was successful. 
On the 1 7th of June he captured the frigate of the Algerine ad- 
miral, and, with another vessel, and seveml hundred prisoners, he 



1. Verse 2, page 204. 



2. Verse 2, page 204, and verse 14, page 228. 



Questions.— 16w What followed the war with England i 17. Can you give an account of 
the way in which the Algerines were humbled by Decatur '1 
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Deefttnr bamblee the pirates. Monroe and his Administration. . 

sailed into the bay of Algiers. He demanded [June 28] the in- 
stant release of all American prisoners, fall indemnification for all 
property destroyed, and absolute relinquishment of all claims to 
tribute from the United States in future. The terrified dey signed 
a treaty to that effect two days afterward. 

18. Decatur obtained similar concessions from the rulers of 
Tunis and Tripoli ; and accomplished, in that single cruise in the 
Miediterranean sea in the summer of 1815, what the combined 
Powers of Europe had not dared to attempt, namely, the acquii-e- 
ment of full security to commerce in those waters. 

19. The eventful Administration of Mr. Madison now drew to 
a close. James Monroe, of Virginia, was elected his successor, 
with Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, as Vice-President. In 
December [1816] Indiana was admitted into the Union as a State. 
Louisiana had already been admitted in 1812. On the 4th of 
March, 1817, Mr. Madison retired to private life. 



SECTION VIL 

MONBOE^S ADMINISTRATION [1817-1825]. 

1. Mr. Monroe took the oath of oflSce on the 4th of March, 
1817. He selected an able cabinet,' composed of his Republican 
friends; and he entered with vigor upon the duties of his high 
position at the critical period of our country's history when the na- 
tion was beginning to recover from the excitements and disturb- 
ances of war. His Administration was not distinguished by such 

1. John Qaincy Adnms, Secretary of State ; William H. Crawford, Secretary of the 
Treaaary ; John O. Calhoan, Secretary of War : Benjamin Orowninshield, Secretary of the 
Naw ; and William Wirt, Attorney-General. He oD'ered the War Department to the yen- 
erable Governor Shelby, of Kentucky (verse 7, page 216), who declined it. Calhoun waa ap- 
pointed in December. 1817. Crowninthield, wno. was in Madison^s cabinet, continued m 
office until the dote of November, 1818, when Smith Thompson, of New York, was appointed 
in his place. 

QirBBTiOM8.--18. What else did Decatur do f 10. What have you to say about the close of 
Kndfton*8 AdmlniAtration, the eloction of his successor, and the admission of new States f— 
1. What can you say about Monroe and his Administration f 
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FllllbuM«n duiKrMd. TroublMln tho Boulh. jHkMn ugajn ln>FluTtdiL 

Btirriog events as marked that of his predecessors, but it has tbe 
glory of embracing a period in which five new States were-added 
to the Union, namely, Mississippi, Il- 
linois, Alabama, Missouri, and Haiup, 

2. On Amelia island, off the coast 
of Florida, and at Galveston, Texas, 
piratical and slave-dealing establish- 
ments existed. The men engaged in 
the business pretended to have au- 
thority fi-om the South American re- 
publics to attempt the liberation of 
Florida fi-om Spanish rule. These es- 
tablishments were broken up by the 
power of the United States at the 
close of 1817. 

3. At about the same time the 
frontier settlements of Georgia were 
greatly disturbed by the murderous 
nuds of Seminole and Creek Indians, 
whom British subjects, under the pro- 
tection of the Spanish authorities in 
Florida, had excited to hostilities. 
Troops were sent to sappress them ; 
and in April, 1818, Genera! Jackson, 
with Tennesseeans, captured the post 
of St, Mark's in Florida, sent the 

authorities to Pensaoola, and hanged two English subjects who 
were known to have excited the Indians to war. Jacksoa 
then took possession of Pensacola, and its fort, Barrancas, and 
sent the Spanish civil authorities and troops to Havana. These 
measures soon led to a treaty,' by which Spain ceded to the United 
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A Btruggle for political power. The Missouri Compromise. 



States all of the Floridas; and in February, 1821, that country 
IVAS erected into a Territory. 

; 4. While the Florida question was under consideration, the first 
serious struggle between the slaveholders and non-slaveholders 
for supremacy in the Republic commenced in Congress. A por- 
tion of the great domain of Louisiana ^ was erected into a Terri- 
tory in 1812, called Missouri At the session of 1818-19, 9,ppli- 
cation was made for the admission of Missouri as a State, when a 
bill was offered which forbade the introduction of slavery into the 
new State, when admitted. Long and violent debates ensued, and 
the decision was postponed. Finally, on the 28th of February, 
1821, a compromise was agreed to, by which slavery should be 
allowed in Missouri, and in all tenitory south of its southern 
boundary (36° 30' north latitude), and prohibited in all the ten-i- 
tory northerly and westerly of these limits. This is known as 
The Missouri Compromise. Under this compromise, Missouri 
was admitted on the 21st of August, 1821. 

6. Monroe and Tompkins were reelected by an almost unani- 
mous vote in 1820. The Federalist party,* as a political organiza- 
tion, was almost extinct. The Administration was very popular; 
and several events made it memorable. Among the most important 
was the recognition, by the United States, of the independence of 
the South American republics, when the President proclaimed 
that, as a principle, the American continents " are henceforth not 
to be considered as subject for future colonization by any European 
Power." This is known as the " Monroe Doctrine." 

6. The passage of a law for the relief of soldiers' of the Revo- 
lution ; an agreement with Great Britain for a share in the New- 
foundland fisheries by American citizens, and the visit of Lafayette 
as the guest of the nation,' are memorable events. Mr. Monroe's 

1. Verse 1, page 203. 2. Verse 7, page 198* 

3. Lafayette (verse 12, page 164") arrived at New York from France in August, 1824, and 
daring about eleven months he made a tour of over five tbousand miles in the United States. 
He was received everywhere with great enthusiasm. When he was prepared to return, 
an American frigate, named Brandyteine in compliment to him, was sent by the United 
States Government to convey him home. It was on the banks of the Brandywine that La> 
fuyctto first drew his sword in aid of the Americans. 

QVE8TI0N8.— 4. What struflrgle row commenced in Congress ? What can yott teM about 
the " Missouri Compromise " ? 5. What can yon say about anotiier Presidential election; and 
Monroe's Administration ? Can you give an account of the origin of the " Monroe Doctrine ? '» 



THE MAHOS. 

John Qnlncy Adam* uid his AdmJ 



quiet and prosperous AdmioistratioQ closed on the 4th of March, 
1825, when John Qnincy Adams, of Massachusetts, one of four 
candidates for the Presidency, became his successor, with John 0. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, as Vice-FreBident. 



SECTION VIIL 

JOQN QmuCY ADAHS'8 ADMINIBTBA- 
TION [1825-1829]. 

1. On the4thofMaroh, 1825, John 
Qnincy Adams took the seat at the 
national capital which his father had 
left twenty-five years before. The 
Senate of the United States was in 
session, and all but one of his cabinet 
nominations were confirmed by unan- 
imous Tote.' 

2. Mr. Adams's Administration is 
remarkable in our history for the prer- 
alencc of quiet at home and friendly 
relations with foreign GoTemmenls. 
There was a little trouble at the be- 
ginning, caused by the assumption of 
State supremacy by the Governor of 

1. 0. ADikB, iND Bi« «MiDiFo« (^gofgla, in thc matter of the removal 
of Indians from that State. The cloud soon passed away.' 




""Twhen'^O™^. relinquHhed Tier daimi lo fortmne of Ihe "'"'"IPPl. T"'^|"');'?' 
Nation J Qov(!rDirii.-iil agreed to purchaw, for Ibal BjalB, Ihe Indian luids whhli. its l«r<lei», 



o»a.-6. What mfraoraljlo evenlg oocniTpa annng wonro«'» "'"""; ".'.""'b^i 

;iugr,ti™™nrhrJ^i;inrt»"™'Seni"r'rFJr"w^^ 
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Anlmpre 


Eilve oolncmoiice. The Ameriijii) Byetem. Ila opponenH. 



8. A remarkable coincidence, that made a profound impres- 
aion on the public mind throughout the country, occurred on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence,' or the 
4tli of 'July, 1826, On that day, and almost at the same 
hour, Thomas Jefferson' died at Monticelio, in Virginia, and John 
Adams,' at Quincy, Massachusetts. Their States had been chief 
leadei-s in the Revolution.' They had each assisted, as members 
of the same committee, in preparing the great Declaration ; ' had 
each signed it ; had each been a minister at a foreign court, and 
bad each been Vice-President and President 'of the United States. 

4. It was during the Administration of Mr. Adams that the 
policy of protecting homemauufactures, 
by imposing a heavy duly upon foreign 
articles of the same kind, assumed the 
shape of a settled national policy, and 
the foundations of the American Sys- 
tem,' as that policy is called, were then 
laid. It was very popular with the man- 
ufacturers of the North ; but the peo- 
ple of the cotton-growing States, who 
found a ready maj-ket for the raw ma- 
terial in England, opposed it, A tariff 
Jaw passed in 1828 [May 15] was """ "■ daora. 

made to appear very obnoxious to the Southern planters by 



(sonlr:ict. He caused a iiirvey nfthe lands 10 be made, »nd prrpaml «i dlilrlbnle them I y 
lottery to th* cili»n« of thai SlaCc. The Nalional Qovernmenl Inlerfcrfd !n tehalf nf the 
InilkDf. and a olvtl wai' wu nieniced. The difflcullirB were fliiflUyaeUled, sad Ihe Lullaai 
WEre reiDDvea gradually ta the rich wlldemeai t)«vond the Mlaaleilpnl. 

1, Verse 10, pa«e uH i. Verae 10, page 143. S. Verse 19, page 128. 

4. Verse 28, paie 127, and Tens 15, page 131 6. Verse ID, page 123. 

6 Verso 1, piao 201, and verae 1, pane 208, 

1, The lllibeml cammErcial policy of Qreal Britain cnosed Isrlff lawB to ho rnaoted by 
CoriBTCTa u early ae ISlfl, as retsl alory measares. In 1824, tmpoala were laid on fi.ri-lgii 
fabrics, with A view to anoDorsgu Amertean niiinufaclurrs. In July, 1821, a national oonven- 
tlnnwnaheld at llarrlshi^rg, In FenniylTsnla, tn discusi the lublBet of protective tnritta. 
Only four of the Slave BtHt.'> sent delejcales. The reaull of the conTsnllan wH a meraoMnl 
to (JoiiitreiB, asking »d augmcntaJlnu nf duties on sowral articles then mnnnfactnred In iho 
United Slslen. Tile Secretary nf the Treasury called attention la the subject In his report In 
Deonnber, 1G£7. Congress tiiok up the matter, and sTarilT Bill became a law In May fal- 
lowing. 

QoMTinns.— 3. What renwrlial.le and Impressive coincldeQce occurred tn 1S2S t What 

. , . , ., ■"crsad ? 4. Can yon giv» an accaonl of the orlBln of the 

'.i:t Ibe peaple of the Nonll and Boutht What did the 



pulltldaiis &% What 
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Didoyal teachinga. President Jackeon'e collision with the Supreme Court. 



the politicians, especially by John C. Calhoun, who appears to 
have made use of this measure as an instniment for creating ill 
feeling in his section against the National Government. Then 
was commenced that systematic teaching of disloyalty to the 
Government, which created a slight rebellion in South Carolina in 
1832, and the great civil war kindled in 1861. 

5. Mr. Adams left the chair of state in the spring of 1829, 
when his country was at peace with all the world, and the na- 
tional debt almost extinguished. General Andrew Jackson, of 
Tennessee, had been elected his successor, after a contest in which 
almost unexampled malignity of party feeling had been exhibited. 
John C. Calhoun was reelected Vice-President. 



SECTION IX 

Jackson's administration [1829-1837]. 

1. Several surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolution 
surrounded General Jackson, when, on the 4th of March, 1829, 
he took the oath of office as seventh President of the United 
States. He constructed a cabinet wholly of his political friends,* 
and with inflexible honesty, a strong will, incorruptible integ- 
rity, and audacity which amazed his friends and alarmed his op- 
ponents, he began the administration of public affairs with great 
vigor. 

2. In 1832, the President and the Supreme Court of the United 
States came into collision. The authorities of Georgia claimed for 
that State the lands of the Cherokee Indians within its borders.* 
The President favored the claim. The Georgians proceeded 

1. Martin Van Buren, Secretary of State ; Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
John H. Eaton, Secretary of "War ; John Branch, Secretary of the Navy ; and John 
McPherson Berrien, Attorney-General. It having been determined to make the Postmaa- 
ter-General a cabinet oMcer, William T. Barry waB appointed to that station. 

2. Note 4, page 6. 

QuBSTiONS.— 5. What can you Bay of Mr. Aflame leaving the obair of state? Who wM 
elected his succcMor?—!. What can you te*i abont Jackson^s inauguration? How did he 
construct his cabinet, and begin his administration of public affairs ? 
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Rf-cbartcr of the U S. Bank. Removal of the public monay. 

to expel them, when the Supreme Court decided against the 
oUims of that State. The authorities 
of Geoi^ia, favored by Jackson, re- 
sisted the decision, and great trouble 
was anticipated. The difficulty was 
settled, and in the course of a few 
years the Oherokees peacefully mi' 
grated to lands west of the Missis* 
sippi river." 

3, Another cause of public agita- 
tion soon appeared. The charter of 
the United States Bank,' in which the 
public money was deposited, would 
expire in 1836. In bis 61*81 annual 
message [December, 1828] the Presi- 
' dent took ground against a renewal 
of the charter ; ' and in 1 832, he recom- 
mended the withdrawal of the public 
funds (^10,000,000) from its custody, 
because it was an unsafe depository. 
Congress refused to authorize the 
measure, when the President took the 
respondbility of ordering the Secre* 
tary of the Treasury to remove them. "<«*>■'. *" 
It was done in October, 1833, and produced a terrible financial 
and business convulsion. The act was doubtless beneficial to the 
country. 
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BlMk Hank WM. Rebellion in South CarolinB. A eompniDlK 

4. At the 8ame period, stil! more UDpcfftant erenU I^^tated 
the public mind.' In the spring of 1832, a portion of the Western 

ladian tribes, led by Black Hawk, a fiery Siw 
chief, commenced a warfare upon the Tmntler ict"' 
I tlements of Illinois. They were atterly eubdued 
in AuguBt, when Black Hawk waB made a prisoner.' 
Then came menaces of civil war from Sooth X!aro- 
lina. The imposition of additional duties apon 
foreign goods,' by act of Congress, in the spring of. 
1832, led to a State convention in November, which 
declared the law anconstitntional, and therefore nnll and void. 

5. The State authorities of South Carolina, assuming the 
right to annul any act of the National Government, prepared 
to resist by force of arms the collection of duties in the port of 
Charleston. Jackson met the crisis promptly by a proclamation 

[December 10, 1832]' in which he warned 
the fomenters of rebellion that the laws of 
the United States would be enforced by 
military power. The Nullifiers, as the re- 
bellious leaders were called,' quailed, and 
gladly accepted a compromise adroitly pre- 
pared by Henry Clay, for the sake of 
peace. A bill prepared by him, providing 
' for the gradual reduction of the obnoxious 
duties, became a law on the 3d of March 
BtHBT oiii. [1833], and quiet was restored.' 

6. The intense excitement caused by the removal of the public 



rub 111 Mod, Sev Ynrk, uid 
>wer ol lh« wlille pruplB. 






.. rbeprlnoimf loade™ ivore Job.. , - ^ ...- — 

Vlce-Preil^cni, >nd VBH now s membpr of iho Untied SlUeg 8«niit<', and Roben V. Muyi.. 

' ™Vli™conapirj.lorg*aiiln-'lih'"uijlori wo' OJdy checked in ifel 'wicked new, aiid at 
once >el about tbe corrupllon of the ppqpIb. JnckKin predteied Ihtt Ihpir ncil prrteil for 
re1>ellion would Dot be a tariff, bnl Blsvcry, That predietion wu fniailed M tbe beglDDing 
o/lML 
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War wllh the Serainolw. Oiceotn and hia Imcberj. 

iftiids from the United States Bank had just subsided, when 
[Deovmber, 1835] var with the Seminole Indians in Florida com- 
menced. A majority of the tribe were dissatisfied with a treaty 
which a few chiefs had made for tUxar onigratioa west of the Mis- 
slseippi'il&er; and when General Thompson was sent by the Kadonal 
Government to remove them by force, OBceola, a very able chief, 
was so deflsint and dangerous in his opposition, that he was seized 
and imprisoned. He feigned penitence, and, on promising to fhlfill 
the agreements of the treaty, he was released. 

7. Osceola was treacherous. In violation of his promise, and 
for the healing of hia wounded pride, 

he led a war party in murderous at- 
tacks on the frontier settlers, and killed 
Creneral Thompson and five of his 
friends [December 28, 1835] near Fort 
King. Almost at the same hour, a 
hundred men under Major Dade, who 
had been sent to the relief of Gene- 
ral Clinch at Fort Drane, in the in- 
terior of Florida, were attacked by 
the savages, and all but four were oscsola. 

killed. Two days later. General Clinch and his troops had a bat- 
.tle with the Seminoles on the Withlacoochee ; and on the 2&th of 
February [1836], General Gunes had a battle with the savages 
near the same place. 

8. In May following, the Creeks aided the Seminoles by attack- 
ing settlers in Western Geoi^ia and Eastern Alabama, and thou- 
sands of white people fled in terror from their homes. By the 
judicious management of General Scott, then in command in the 
South, they were soon subdued, and sent beyond the Mississippi. 
The Seminoles still held out; and in October, 1836, Governor 
Call, of Georgia, marched into their country with two thousand 
men, a pait of whom had a severe battle with the Indians at 

UuBSTiDHi.— e. WbM fTcltemenl b»d gnbildcKl, xnd irhut new«enaiitk»> — '<->^"-~<> 
Wbml can yuo (fU nbonl the 'llwatiiKictlon af the Ssmtiwle Indlnni ' 1. 
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OKeola'. uptDte Uld deuli. £nd of Uie war. iiiuwtbi>r Itie RtpsUle. 

Wahoo swamp [Noyember 21, 1836], near the scene of Dade's 
It was indecisive. 
, All winter the war went on ; and in Marob, 1837, a number 
of ctiiefe came to General Jesnp, then in 
chief command, at Fort Dade, and made 
a treaty of peace. The treacherooa Og- 
ceola broke it, and in October fbllowii^ 
he was seized by stratagem, and impris*- 
oned in Fort Moultrie, at Charleston,^' 
whei'e he died. Soon after this [De- 
cember 25, 1837], Colonel Taylor, who 
had succeeded Jesnp in command, gave 
the Indians a severe chaetiaement on 
6B1I Of SKMI90LI wiB. j[jq boi-dcrs of Lftkc Macaco ; yet for 
four years longer the Seminoles, in their swamp fitstnesses, called 
The Eoerglades, resisted almost nine thousand United States 
troops. The war was not really closed before 1842. 

10. General Jackson's ofBoial cai-eer ended in the spring of 
1837. His Administration of eight years had been marked by' 
great vigor and important events,' Two new States had beeD< 
added to the Union,' making the number twenty-six. The origin 
nal thirteen States had been doubled. In the autnnm of 1836, 
Martin Van Buren was elected his successor. The people having' 
£uled to elect a Vice-president, Kichiu^ M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
was chosen such by the United States Senate. 

i Attbe clorn of Jaofcuon'i flref trnn. QOr forpl^ relstiona wcit very Bntlsfaclory.ei- 
ocptwIlhFninoe. Tb»l Govcniinprit had ian^ed lo piiy»ljoal »6,000,00l)i by I MUllmento, m 
tndemniflusllon for French npnllnlionB di American cutnmiTC*, under tho oi>eratLnna at Iho 
Kveral decree* of Nkpolron, from 1800 to 1811. The French QavOTiiment did not iiropplly 

lo perftirm her duiv. Slmlfur claiina aealnet Forlnial wcro made, end pHymeot obbilniHl. 
A trenly of reelprocky wu made -with Riisala ond Belgluni, iii'd CTerywticre Ihe Amerienn 
flHic commanded Cbe blEfaeet reaped, Tlia laat olBcial actof Freildeiit .Tuekeon nrodoaed 
much excllement ond bitter recir^ita toward him. A olronlnr waa laiued trom.tha Trruniy, 
Drpnrtment on IbeUth of July. 1830, RquiiinKnllcolLeclDnorthe puUlo rovanne In raetira 
noIliinH but gold and silver In paymeni. Thta waa Intended lo check ipeeulatloni In (ho 
public landi, but It aluo bore henrllyupon evirytlndof bilaloe«. The'i«pecle olreolu"' 
was denounced ; ni'd w loud vne Ihe clamor, that toward the cloac of Ilio seislon In 1837, 
both HouMiiof Con^rfM adopted a partial repeal of It, Jnekaon refused lo elgn Ihe MU, 

i. ArkwuM in Juno, 183*. and"Mlchlgun ["jannary, 1837, 



I 10. What have you to any about Jaokeoa'a AdmiaUtnUoB I 



VAN BDKia'S ADMimSIRATION. 
tbs ooantry. A poor remedy far in evil. 



SECTION X. , 

TAN BUBEh'b ADUIHISTBATIOIf [1837-1841], 

1. Mr. Van Baren' oommenced bis 
official career with an able cabinet, at 
a time when the business of the coun- 
try was on the verge of a terrible 
convulgion and ntter prostration. The 
dbtresaing effects of the removal of the 
public fiinda [October, 1833] from the 
United States Bank,' and the opera- 
tions of the "specie cu-cular,"* had 
disappeared, in a measure ; but as the 
remedy for the evil was superficial, 
the cure was only apparent, 

2. The chief remedy was in the 
form of loanB of the public money to 
individuals, by the State banks with 
whom it had been deposited. The 
medicine prodnced a disease worse 
than the one it was intended to cure, 
A sudden expansion of paper currency 
was the result, and esceesive impor- , 
tatlons, inordinate stimulus to all in- 
dustrial pursuits, and a wild spirit of 

speculation ensued. Overtrading and "' »'■■''. *"» ='■ »i»'|"»ob. 
speculation, relying for support upon continued bank loans, were 
suddenly checked by bank contractions early in 1837; and during 
March and April of that year, there were mercantile failures in 
the oity of New York alone to the amount of more than a hun- 

1. He anpolDted John Fonyth Secreliryof SUte; Lev) WsodbuT?, Seoretaryof the 
TrBMUty; Joel R. PolnMll. Becrelnry of War; Mehlon DlekLuMn, Beoretnry of Ihs NeTj; 
Amr* Eendill. PoUmegtcr-Oeneral ; and Benjainlii F. Boiler, Alloraej-Qenem. All oi 
them, fioepl llr FolnHlt, held their nepeotlve offioe* under Prcsidem fackran. 
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Insnrrectton in Canada. The North-eaatem boundary. Harrison elected. 

dred millions of dollars. The effects of these failures were felt to 
the remotest borders of the Union, and credit and confidence were 
destroyed. 

3. The Seminole war, as we have observed,* continued during' 
Van Buren's Administration ; and the peaceful relations between 
the United States and Great Britain were somewhat disturbed by 
revolutionary movements in Canada, that conmienced in 1837." 
The movement, being professedly to secure the independence of 
Canada, enlisted the warm sympathies of the American people, 
and banded companies and individuals crossed the border to aid 
the " patriots." * It was this practical sympathy that offended Great 
Britain. It was suppressed by the prompt action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.* 

4. At this time a long-pending dispute concerning the boundary 
between Maine and New Brunswick had ripened into preparations 
for a settlement by war. This threatened danger to tbe friend- 
ship between the United States and Great Britain was soon re- 
moved by General Scott, who was sent to that frontier by the 
President, clothed with power to make peace or war. His concil- 
iatory course produced perfect quiet, and the matter was perma^ 
nently adjusted by treaty, in August, 1842.* 

6. Mr. Van Buren was nominated for reelection in 1840. H<^ 
was opposed by General William Henry Harrison.* The contest 
was very exciting, and was characterized by demoralizing pro- 

* 

1. Verse 6, pasre 238, in verse 9, page 240. 

2. Both Upper and Lower Canada exhibited revolaiionary movements. The principa) 
leader of the revolt in Upper Canada was William Lyon Mackenzie : the prime mover in the 
Lower Provihce was Louis Joseiih Papineau. The movements of the revolutionary part^ 
were well planned, but local Jealousies prevented unity of action, and the scheme failed. 

8. A party of Americans took possession of Navy island, situated in the Niagara river, 
about two miles above the falls, and belonging to Canada. They nnmbered seven hundrea 
strong, well provisioned, and provided with twenty pieces of cannon. They had a small 
steamboat named Caroline^ to ply between Scbloi«er, on the American side, and Navy isl 
and. On a dark night in December, 1837, a party of royalists from the Canada shore 
crossed over, cut the Caroline loose, set her on fire, and she went over the great catarac( 
while in full blaze. 

4. In 1838, General Scott war sent to the frontier to preserve order, and was assisted by 
proclamations by the President, and also by the Governor of New York. Yet secret re vol utioa 
ary associations, called " Hunters' Lodecs,'^ continuedfor two or three years. Against these, 
President Tyler's proclamation, here referred to, was specially directed. 

6. This was negotiated at Washington city by Daniel Webster for the United States, an(\ 
Lord Ashbnrton (special minister) for Great Britain. Besides settling the boundary quea 
tion, this agreement, known as the Ashbnrton Treatv, provided for the final suppiession of 
the slave trade, and for the giving up of criminal fugitives from justice, in certain cases. 

6. Verse 1, page 214. 

QuBSTiONS.— 3. What have you to say about the Seminole war, and disturbances in Can^ 
jada f 4. What can you tell about a dispute and its settlement concerning the boundary be* 
tween the United States and a British province? .... 
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PopiilalLoa of the Republic. Diath of Prsidant Uarrison. 

ceedings hitherto unknown in the United States. It resulted in 
the election of General Harrison, with John Tyler, of Virginia, as 
Vice-Piesident. And now, at the close of the first fifty years of 
1^ existence of the Republic, the population had increased from 
three and a half millious, of all colors, to seventeen millions. 



SECTION XL 

BAKItISON'8 AHD TTtEH'S ADJIINISTEA- 
TIOJJS [1841-1845]. 

1. President Harrison took the oath 
of office on the 4th of March, 1841 ; 
and when his cabinet was announced,' 
the people felt a conviction that a 
brighter day was about to dawn upon 
the country by a change of policy and 
measui'OS. But he was suddenly re- 
moved by death [April 4, 1841], pre-' 
ci.sely one month after Chief-Justice 
Taney administered the oath to him." 

2. In accordance witli. the provis- 
ions of the Constitution, the Vice- 
President became the official successor 
of the deceased President, and on the 
6th of April, 1841, the oath of office 
was administered to 

JOHN TTLER. HAMISOB, IKD 

3. The cabinet officers appointed by Harrison remained in place 
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THE KATIOW. 



until the following September, wben all but Mr. Webster, the. 
Secretary of State, reeigued.' Great, 
public interesta would have Buffered, 
by Mr. Webster's withdrawal at tbafi^ 
time, and he patriotically remunec^, 
at his post, while his assooiate minis-r 
ters, dissatisfied with the President,, 
retired. 

^ 4. The extraordinary session of 

CoDgress called by Harrison, com* 

menced on the 31st of May, and 

continued until the 13th of September, 

The chief object sought to be obt^ned 

was the recharter of the United States . 

Bank.' The actions of the President 

in this matter {who vetoed two 

separate bills passed for the paiM 

pose) were regarded as violations of 

pledges to his paity and the Mends; 

of that institution throughout the 

conntry, and, for that reason, im, 

.ministers and party deserted him. 

6. Mr, Tyler's Administration was, 

iTLi», UD BIS miBiDiHci. distinguishcd by the return of a South 

Sea exploring expedition;* the settlement of the north-eastern 

boundary question ; ' and for domestic difficulties in Rhode Island, 



L He then BppotnedWnltfTF"nrard,S(!cret»rj of llieTr«Mory;Jnhn O. Spencer, Secre- 
tsryorWir; <flMd P. U|>.!inr, SEcfBtHryof Ibe ll«vy ; Chsrle* A. WLokllft, Ptwlmulei- 
Oenenl ; and Bagb 8. Legm^ AitorneT-OeMeral. 

3. Veree 3, pnte 23T. 

Unllfld BliiIeK Davy, li>d been wnt Bevera'l yea™ befnre, to eiplom Hie gtvsl eoulhem' oce 
It DouledBlnnic w)ii>( Is euppneed 1o ba Che AnUirotiD contineiiC, for leveotcen biindrcd m 
In tfae vIclDltyof lultudoliity-gli d^rei^i BCnith. and bat wren longitude ninely-ali and one. 
hundred nnd flflyfunrdeKicei eset. The eioedltlon brooehl home sirreBt mmny eurimlUri 
aruiandbnnunlire, aDdiluvennmbeTof Boe speclmeotor natumi hia1oi7,>Uof nlilclk 
aranowlisat] In the SmItliMinlui InaUtute, In WB^IPgtnn city. The elpediUon made u 
Toyageof BboDt Dlnetr ihoiuand milea, equal to almoit four llmesihe elrcumferei^s at the 
globe 

4. Ve«e4, pa^eMl 

Mrrwebateri *. Wh^t ean yon l-ll about an oiit»»B«rion of CoogroM t Howd:dTyl« 
offond hia party, and cauae a dliaolallgn of hia cablnelt 
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DimenltlM In Rhode lelnnd. AdmlMl on of Tmm. 

80 Berioua as to demand the interposition of the National Gov- 
ernment. The Rhode Island difficulty 
grew out of an effort to exchange the 
charter granted by Charles the Second,' 
nfldbr which the commonwealth had 
been ruled for one hundred and eighty 
years, for anew Stateconstitution. Two 
parties jvere formed ; a bitter qnarrel 
ensued ; each armed in defense of its po- 
ition, and the State was on the verge of i 
civil war. The President sent United 
States troops to prevent bloodshed, 
and the excitement was quelled. A 

Constitution was adopted in 1842, and went into operation in the 
spring of 1843. 

6, The admission of the Republic of Texas,' as a State of the 
TJnion, was made a subject for warm discnssion toward the close 
,of Tyler's Administration. It was opposed, on one hand, because 
it would increase the political power of slavery ; and was advo- 
cated, on the other hand, for precisely the same reason. A treaty 
ftiT annexation, signed on the 12th of April, 1844, was rejected by 
the Senate, and the subject had an important bearing on the Presi- 
dential election held in the ensuing autumn, James K. Polk, 
who was favorable to the annexation, was elected, with George 
M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, as ViceTresident. 

1. In 1M3. See Terw 4, pise U. 

2. Tpibs wasBpfirtoribedomnln of limt anoteot Mfiico oonqnered hv Corlti Cvernet 
pnEel4). In ISM, Msilro becsme H rcpobllo under QcnenilaVlFlorliiind Santa Annn, and 
vu divided Into Slalei tm'led bj a Fvdernl Conalllullon. One or thci-e n-ai Teini, m tirrl- 

(Tenel, page SOS) from France In 1803, hut ceded to Spain In IBZD. InlSZl-'!2,acolnnvfrom 
the Called Statei, under Blephen F, Aiielin, made a HlUement on both >ldea of I}ie C'llo 
imdorlTor; «nd the Bpanlnh Government ft voriiig immliirallon IhllhiT, cnuaed arapid In- 
ereaae In Om popalatlon. There -were len tKooaand AnKTlcnnt In that province In 18S3. ' 
Stint! Anna "bkume mill tory dlelalor, and these aelllen InTeiaa, havlnEreaolved laaelie 
the province, rebelled. A war eniiicd ; and on the !d at March, ISSa, a cnnventlon de- 
ebird Teiai iiufroemfrnr. Hueh bloodthed occsrred anerward ; bulaflnal battle at Saa 
Jacinto, In which the Tciana vcre led by the i<ue (lenenil R.mnni nnnBtnn nnnmnt • 
member of the United Statea Senate IKim Ti 



QuHTioiB,— S. What erante diatlnmiihed Tvler'e Admlnlftral 
ationt Irouhlee In Rhode Island t a. WhM mw done coneeming th. 
IbeTTnlonl What have you lo »ycan«rniai the election of .J 
m* the lutirapOTtantoSiilal act performed by l^l^rl 
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Pruldent Polk. The Teiu qaHllon. 



7. The last important official act of President Tyler was the 
signing, on the 3d of March, 1845, of a bill for the admission of 
Florida and Iowa into the Union of States. 



SECTION xa 

folk's ADMINISTEATION [1845-1849]. ' 

'- " — -^ 1, An immense concourse of citi- 



zens were present when James K. 
Polk took the oath of office on the 
Ith of March, 1845. On the follow- 
ng day he nominated his cabinet offl- 
lere," and entered with vigor npon the 
iuties of his exalted station. 

2. The annexation of Texas and a 
ilaim of Great Britain to a large por- 
tion of the Territory of Oregon, on 
;he Pacific coast, occupied the earliest 
ind most serions attention of the new 
\dminiBtration. The Texas question 
ivas held to be first in importance ; 
Tyler had sent a messenger to the 
government of that republic, with a 
x>py of the bill (or joint resolutions) 
or annexation. On the 4th of .Tuly 
1845] the Texan Government form- 
illy approved the measure, and that 
■epublic became a State of our Union. 

3. Mexico, from which Texas had 
been wrested,' had never acknowl- 



1. James Buchannn, Scoretary of 9lalo. Robert J. Walker. Secretwj of tli» TresBury; 

WllliBm L. MarCT. eeerelarjr of War ; Oeurgo Bancroft, Secrolarv of Ihe Havr ; Cava Joknl 
«on, PoM[nB»ler.GenBfal i uid John Y. Haion, Atlornej-GeneraL 



nfiOtol 2. WhBt snbjecu oocQplwl IhB carlleil atleut.ou of the nsw AdmlubtrUlOD ) 
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War with Mexico probable. General Taylor In Texas. Two beayy battles. 



edged the independence of her stolen territory ; and, as had been 
predicted, its annexation to the United States produced a rupture 
between that Government and Mexico.* Expecting this, Presi- 
dent Polk ordered General Zachary Taylor * to march into Texas 
with about fifteen hundred troops| and take post near the Mexican 
fi'ontier as an " army of obsei*vation.'* At the same time, a squad- 
ron, under Commodore Conner, was sent to the Gulf of Mexico 
for the protection of American interests in that quarter. 

4. Taylor first formed a camp at Corpus Christi, near the 
mouth of the Neuces river, where he remained until the following 
March [1846], when he advanced to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
opposite the Mexican city of Matamoras, and there established a 
fortified camp. The Mexicans were gathering in force at Mata- 
moras ; and toward the middle of April their leader sent a per- 
emptory demand for Taylor to withdraw instantly. Scouting 
parties were out on both sides ; and on the 24th of April, on the 
Texas bank of the Rio Grande, the first blood was shed * in 

THE WAE WITH MEXICO. 

6. Leaving a small force under Major Brown to hold the posi- 
tion opposite Matamoras, General Taylor marched to Point Isabel, 
where his stores were menaced by a large body of Mexicans. He 
was recalled by an attack upon Brown, and while making his 
way back with a little more than two thousand men, he met the 
Mexican army [May 8, 1846], six thousand strong, under General 
Arista, at a prairie called Palo Alto. A hot battle of five hours 
ensued, and Taylor won a victory. On the following day [May 

1. Tbere was already a serious mistinderstandln^ between tbe United States and Mexico, 
«oi)oerninff claims of American citizens on the latter Government, for losses of property 
occasioned bv the acts of itn public officials. Commissioners appointed by the two Qovem- 
ments, to adJnAt these dalme, met in 1840. The Mexican commissioners acknowledsred two 
millions of dollars, and no more. In 1843 the whole amount was acknowledged by Mexico, 
and the payment was to be made in twenty installments, of 1800,000 each. Onlv three of 
these installments had been paid in 1845, and the Mexican Government refused to decide 
whether the remainder should oe eettiled or not. 

2. Verse O.pagH 240. 

3. General Taylor had been informed that a body of Mexican troops were crossing the 
Rio Grande above his encampment, and he sent Captain Thornton, with sixty dragoons, to 
reconnoitre. They were surprised and captured. Sixteen Americans were killed, and Cap- 
tain Thornton escaped by an extraordinary leap of bis horse. 

QiTKSTT0N8.~3. What have you to say concerning the effect of the annexation of Texas? 
What did President Polk do I 4. Can you give an account oT the movements of General 
Taylor ? What did the Mexicans do ? How was the first blood shed ? 5. What did General 
Taylor do ? Can you give an account of two battles with the Mexicans t 



'■r. Kngnlflo^t eunpalgn pluiwd. Inrulon of Heilaa. 

fl], at Resaca de la Palma, a eliorter bat more tenible c<»iMct 
ensaed, when the Mexicans were ^ain defeated, and their arm; 
broken np, with a loss of one thousand men. Taylor lost only 
one bnndred. His loss the day before was fifty-three. 

6. When Congress was ii^ormed of the shedding of bloody 
they formally declared [May 11, 1846] that war existed by the act. 
of Mexico. They anthoriied the President to raise fifty thonsaiul 
Tolnnteers, and appropriated ten millions of dollars for carrying 

on the contest. The Secretary of War 
and General Scott' planned a camp^gn 
greater in the territorial extent of its pro- 
posed operations than any recorded in 
history. A fleet was to sweep aroond 
Cape Horn and attack the Pacific coast 
of Mexico ; an " Army of the West " was 
! to gather at Fort Leavenworth, invade 
■ New Mexico, and cooperate with the 
Pacific fleet ; and an " Army of the Centre " 
was to rendezTons in the heart of Texaa, 
siiiiiL sooTT. iQ invade Old Mexico from the north. 

7. General Taylor crossed the Rio Grande and took possession 
of Matamoras on the 18th of May. Late in August, the array, 
led by General Worth, was put in motion for the interior; and 
late in September, General Taylor was before Monterey, with six 
thousand men. It was defended by General Ampudia with nine 
thoosand men. After a siege and assault which lasted about fonr 
days, Ampudia surrendered [September 24, 1846] the fort and 
garrison. This accomplished, Taylor waited for (urther orders 
from his GoTernment, 

8. General Wool, in the mean time, had been preparing the 
volunteers, and before the middle of July, twelve thousand of 
them were mustered into the service. Nine thousand of these 
were sent to reinforce Taylor, and with the remuning three thou- 
sand Wool prepared, at Bexar, in Texas, for an invasion of Mex- 

L Then gaaarel iti'chl«r of the nnulca of tbe Uolted SUtei. 
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general Wool in Mexico. 



Taylor's forces weakened. 



Victory at Boena Vista. 



ibo. This was accomplished in October, and he won the friendship 
oi the people by his justice and kindness. Taylor, in the mean 
time, had gone farther into Mexico, without much opposition; 
and late in December the divisions of Wool and Worth were 
imfted. On the 29th, Taylor, with his combined forces, took and 
occupied Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas, with the intention 
of attacking Tampico, on the coast/ 

9, Just as Taylor was about to commence a vigorous winter 
campaign. General Scott, who 




BB6I0N OF TATLOB'S OPERATIONS. 



had started for Mexico, ordered 

him, by a messenger, to send a 

large portion of his best officers 

and troops to assist in the siege 

6f Vera Cruz.' By this order, 

which he promptly obeyed, 

Taylor was left with only about 

five thousand men, to act on the 

defbnshre against twenty thousand Mexicans, then gathering at 

San Luis Potosi, under General Santa Anna. These advanced 

upon the Americans early in February [1847], and at Buena 

Vista,* eleven miles from Saltillo, a heavy battle was fought on 

the 23d. Taylor, ably assisted by Wool, repulsed the enemy, 

Ahd drove them in confusion from the field. They fled during 

the night, leaving their dead and wounded behind them.* 

10. The Americans were now in possession of all the northern 
provinces of Mexico.* General Taylor was left in a position of 

<^l^1^i— M^— I ■■ — II I I ■ ■ I ■— — ■ . ■ ■■ I I - ■■! ■ — ■■■— ■■ ■ M II ■!■■!» I ■ ■■■■■■ ■■■■»»» I ■ ■!■ I^ll ■■■■■■■■■■ 

1. Commodore Conner, who commanded the "Home Sqnadron" in the Gnlf, captured 
Tampido. Tobasco and Tiispan were captured by Commodore Perry, in October following. 

2L The necessity for this order was as painful to General Scott as it was mortifying to 
General Taylor. Before leaving Washington, Scott wrote a long private letter to General 
Taylor, apprising him of this necessity, expressing his sincere rc^^ts, and speaking in high- 
est praise of the victories already achieved in Mexico. 
't 8. Pleasant View. This was the name of a plantation at Angostura. 

4. The Americans lost two hundred and sixty-seven killed, four hundred and flfty-six 
wonnded, and twenty-three missing. The Mexicans lost almost two thousand. They left 
five hundred of their comrades dead on the field. Among the Americans slain was Lieuten« 
AOt-Colonel Clay, son of the distinguished Henry Clay, of Kentucky. Verse 6, page 238. 

6. On the day of the battle at Buena Vista, Cfoneral Minon, with eight hundred cavalry, 
WM driven from Saltillo by Captain Webster and a small party of Americans. On the 26th 
of February, Colonels Morgan and Irvin defeated a party at Agua Frio ; and on the 7th of 
March, Major Giddings was victorious at Ceralvo. 

S17B8TIONS. — 8. What was General Wool doing with the volunteers? What can you tell 
8 invasion of Mexico, and junction with Taylor? What did Taylor then do ? 9. What 
can you tell of General Scott's order to General Taylor ? How did it affect Taylor ? What 
ean you tell of the Mexican force, and the battle at Buena Vista ? 

11* 
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The conqnut of Califumls. Exploit! of Donlpbu In Mtxioa. 

inactivity, and in September following he assigned the command 
of his army to Wool, and retarned to 
the United States. In the mean tine, 
the "Army of the West" had been ac- 
tive, under General Eeamy. He toe* 
formal possession of New Mexico, at 
Santa Fe, its capital, on the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1846, and then pushed on toward 
California. He was soon met by intel- 
i ligence that the conquest of that coun- 
try had been accomplished by Colonel 
coLOH>L risMovt. Fremout' He sent back the main body 

of his troops to Santa Fe, and with one hundred men went for- 
ward, and shared with Stockton and Fremont the honor of the 
■ complete conquest and pacification of California. On the 18th 
of February, 1647, he proclaimed its annexation to the United 
States. 

11. General Kearny sent Colonel Doniphan, with one thOuBand 
Missouri volunteers, to chastise the Navajo Indians. He forced 
them to make a treaty of peace on the 22d of November, 1846, 
and then proceeded to join General WooL' At Sacramento, near 
Chihuahua, the capital of the State of that name, he fought and 

1. Ll8QlCTi«nt-Colonel Fremont wa« isnl wllh « prlr "( about tWy msn, to explore por- 
UcHnofNewMcjit^o and Calif ornin. When lie arrlveil lii the vicinity of Monterey, ontho 
Paelfls eoBit, he wu oppoted by n Ueilcan force nnder General Cuatro. Fremont aroused 
*11 Eha AmeHein aeltlen In the vicinity of 8an FriDplaeo bay, captured a Heilcao poal . 
Rarrlaon, kud nine canoon and two handred and filly muskcli, at Sonoma PaeBlJune 
184ej, and then advanced tc BcDoms, and defeated Ckairo and hli troopi. The Ueil 
■nthprltiee ' - - . 

hf 

I?, 



m, aun nine canoon and two aandrea ana niiy muuc», ai Bonoma raeaMune lo, 
■ndthen advanced tc BcDoms, and defeated Ckairo and hli troopi. The Ueiletio 
-itiea we™ olTectnally driven out nf Ihal region of the country ; nnd on the 61h cf July, 

If their a^lra. Two days snernard, Commodore Slckl,tbcn in cnmniBnd of the 

BnaaroQ In the Paclflc, bombarded and cnplured Monterey ■. and on the 9lh, Commodore 
Dntgtinery took pceaeiBlon of timi FisDclecei Commodoro Stcckion arrived on the ISth, 
■nd, with Colonel Fremont, took poaHoaelon of the city of Lo! Aniclos on the 17Ih of An- 
gn.t. When Callfornra Hecame a Swie, Fremont »aB elected [1861] 11a tlrtt frilted Btatee 
■enator, and in lS66,he waa the oandldate of thu"Republlcan"pBrty fortbocfllcBof Presi- 
ilent nftfac ITniled ftlatra. He aervcd u m^r-genend of volunteera In the earlier part of 
the Great Civil War. See paste 266. 

3. At Braceto, In the valfey of tlie Rio del ITorte, he met a large Mexican foroe on tl-e 

IhemoHa^: "We^^^nelther a>k nor give quarter." The Meiicare then advTneeJ and 
Sred three roandi. The HlaBouriane fell upon thrlr facee, and the enemy, auppoainc Ihem 
to be all glain, riuhed formrd fur plunder. The Americsng anddealy arote, and delivering 
a deadly Bre from their rlflea, killed two hundred Meilcaoe, and dlapened the remainder in 

QnesTioHs.— 10. What did the AmerlcBnenowpoBesMl Wlwtwa»Tar1ar>« position, and 



at did he dot Wh> 
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Uiptiire of Vcth Crni, Battle at the Bierr* Gordo. Uiroh Into th* Inlerior. 

dflftated four thoassnd Mexioane [Febmaiy 28, 1847], and placed 
the AmericMi flag on the citadel of the capital [March 2], in the 
midet of forty thousand inhaUtantB. After a perilous march of 
almost five thousand miles, he jomed Geuei-al Wool at Saltillo 
fMarch 22]. The conquest of Northern Mexico and California 
waa now complete, and General Scott was marching on the Mexi- 
can capital Let os now consider 

OEKBBAL SCOTT'S INVASION OF MEXICO. 

12. In the autumn of 1846, the Mexican Government having 
refhsed terms of peace proposed by the United States, it waa ' 
resolved to take poaaession of that 

country. An army under Gene- 
ral Scott and a squadron under 
Commodore Conner appeared be- 
fore Vera Cruz on the 9th of 
March, and after a siege of eight- 
een days the city and the neigh- 
boring castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa were surrendered, with 

five thousand men and five hun- wthkobmists m ti»» choe. 

dred cannon. Scott lost in the enconntera eighty men, and the 
Mexicans inore than two thousand. 

13. Scott immediately marched toward the city of Mexico, 
with little more than eight thousand men. At the Sierra Gordo, 
a difficult mountain pass at the foot of the Eastci-n Cordilleras, he 
found Santa Anna, with twelve thousand men, strongly intrenched. 
Scott boldly attacked him ; killed or wounded more than a thou- 
sand Mexicans; took three thonsand prisoners; dispersed the re- 
mainder, and made Santa Anna flee on a mnl& Scott's loss waa 
a little more than four hundred. 

14. Onward the Americans marched. On the 22d of April 
[1847] they had possession of Perote, the strongest fortress iii 

QmiTioiia.— 11. Whal can yuo i»ll alant aji expt^ltWn under Colonel Doniphan wainal 
thelodlMUl Wbatcan yon tell or biB iloinga In Ifeilml 12. Wbst arrangenisnU w«re 
niiiile rora nswlDTBaloii of HeiUxtl Whatonn ynu lell abanl an attack upon and aapturg 
or VaraCroEl 13. What can fou MU about BooH'a adTuise Inlo Uexlcol ^bat waa done 
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Bsairi arm; Id ICntoo. Approtwh to Ibe mpiUL Berere bBiUca.- 

Mexioo. It was on the Bommit of the Eaetem CordiUera& Ob 
the 15th of May they entered the city of Paebla, in the preeenoe ' 
of its eighty thousand inhabitants; and there they rested until 
August, after a series of unparalleled victories. Within two ; 
months, an army averaging only about ten thousand men baA ' 
taken some of the strongest fortresses on the continent, made t«n 
thousand prisoners, and captured seven hundred pieces of artil- 
lery, ten thousand stand of arms, and thirty thousand shells and 
cannon-balls. Yet greater conquests awaited them. 

IS. At Puebla, Scott was reenforced, and with ten thousand 
men resumed Mb march toward the capital, through a magnificent 
region of country, and on 
the 10th of August they 
looked down from the 
lofty Cordilleras upon the 
extentuve valley of Mex- 
ico. On the following day 
General Twiggs led the 
advance of the Americans cautiously toward the ancient capital, ' 
between which and the invaders werevery 
strong fortifications, to be defended by at' - 
least thirty thousand men, under the gen- " 
eral command of Santa Anna. 

16. An attack upon the defenses of 
Mexico was commenced on the moining 
of the 20th of August, 1847. The Mexi- 
can fortress of San Antonio and the 
camp of Contreras were first taken, with 
many prisoners and cannon. Cburu- 
busco Was then assailed, Santa Anna then 
advanced, and the whole region became a 
battle-field. The Americana were victo- 
rious, and Santa Anna and bis shattered 
army fled to the capital Such was the 
o«.it«.« »« -.«co. ^^^^ jjf ^jj^ ^y p,,j, j^jjj. thousand 
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I or Ueiico, and Uie ruulL 
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Mexicans were killed or wounded, and three thousand were 
made priaoners. A part of the trophiee were thirty-^even cannon. 

17. Scott might now have entered the city in tiiumph. He 
pie&rred to again offer the Mexicans peace. 

SiutM Anna asked an armistice until terms 
cQuld be arranged. It was granted; and, 
while the American commiGsioncr was detain- 
ed in the city by negotiations, that treach- 
erous leader was strengthening its defenses. 
Diegnsted hy his bad conduct, Scott declared ' 
the amuBtice at an end on the 7th of Septcm- ' 
ber, and on the following morning he pro- 
ceeded to take the city by storm. The strong 
portion of Molino del Rey [September 8] ""* *"""■ 

and the lofty fortified hill of Chapultepec [September 13] were 
compelled to yield to the Americans, and, on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, Scott entered the Mexican capital as conqueror.' 

18, Order was soon restored in the capital, Santa Anna and 
his army and the officers of Government had fied, and the 
treacherous chief was soon stripped of power, and became a fugi- 
tivfi.' A treaty of peace was concluded between the two Govern- 
ments at Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the 2d of February, 1848,' and 

1. A ■tBTOitnlloTi of oIUmtis ni.ms out und heiged Soolt Co hmtb the town snd Irmt tot 
p«aoe. Ho would rot ll«len, but ordered Generals Qulimsn anj Worth to pi forward and 
Mmeth* Anjerlcunaai upon the naliooul palsoB. Scott rods on, followed by Ihoarmy, »nd 
Stleo rfclook fornml poiweeeloo wai Uken "' '"« "•'I-'" n»i,lf»l 

a He appi-.red befSre Pueble on the I" 



n.Biilve, wehliig Bftjiy by Itlalit to the shore, of Iho Gorr. 
■ Idled tboSrseumtlonDf^Keiloo bytheAmerleanarniT.wllhlnthreeinontliB: 
of »S,noo^ in bund, and ll'A«W.Wl^''!/''°'" annual 'ni!;V,™'_°','_>^)l.'^;^PS),^,^ 



._e Kid of September, where Colonel Child I 

M».,™». " ....Je the lath. The approaoh of Qeneral fine frightened him away : ai 

October he wa> siralii defeated at Atllleo, and there hli troop* del 
came a fiiBiilvfl, wehlna aaftjiy by Itigl.it to the shore, of the Garr. 

, ._. ..._ lerrllory acquired by col 

due to oertaln cltliteni of the United Sliil-- •- "■- - 

river, dlicovered gold. Itwa. very Kwn "fonnd In other looalHiea, and dorlne the auminer 
rnmora of tbe fact reached the United Blatea. TTitw rumori aaaumed tanglhTe tbnn In the 
PrtBldenf. nie>.B((ein December, 1848 -and Bt the b^innlnaof 1S4B, Ihousanda were m 

thllher ; BnrtTho"{Th!nMe came also *bv .cores from Alia, to die giUd. The dreama of the 
early Span lihvoy^era, and tho.B of the Engll.h who Bought gold on the coaata of Labrador 

OraBTiois.— 17. What might BooH havB done, and what did he do! Whatoan yon tell 
tiboM tko treachery of Santa Annal What did Scott dot What can y™ "11 of the event, 
that kdto the Anal conqueai of Ueileol 18. What con yon IMI abunt aSiilrs la iha Meilean 
capital I What oanyoDlell about SanUAnnat 
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Peace. General Taylor elected President of the United States. 

New Mexico and California becjiine Territories of the United 
States. President Polk proclaimed peace on the 4th of July fol- 
lowing.* 

19. During the last year of Polk's Administration, Wisconsin 
was admitted [May 29, 1848] as a State of the Union. At 
about the same time. General Taylor, whose deeds in Mexko 
made him very popular, was nominated for the office of President 
of the United States ; and in the autumn he was elected by a 
large majority over his opponent. General Cass, with Millard 
Fillmore, ofNew York, as Vice-President. 



^»-*- 



SECTION xm. 

tatloe's administeati'on [1849-1860]. 

1. The 4th of March, 1849, fell on the Sabbath, and President 
Taylor did not take the oath of office until the 6th. He n<Maii- 
nated his cabinet' on the following day, and, with pure and hon^est 
purposes, he entered upon the duties of his high station. 

and np the rivers of the middle of the continent, have been more than realized, and hun- 
dreds continue to go thither, and to other territories, in which the gold seems inezhanstible. 
New jrold regions are discovered every year. 

1. The following are the names and dates of the principal battles in the war with Mex- 
ico • 

Namb. Dam. Paob. 

Sacramento, Feb. 28. 250 

Vera Crnz. March 27. 261 

SierraGordo, AprillS. 261 

Contreras, ? a„„ «« aca 

Churubusco.^ Ang.20. ' 282 

Molino del Key, Sept. 8. 853 

Chapultepec, Sept. 13. 258 

Huamantla, Oct ». 263» n. 

2. He appointed John M. Clayton Secretary of State ; William M. Meredith, Secretary 
of the Treasury ; Georee W. Crawford, Secretary of War ; WUIIam B. Preston, Secretary 
of the Navy; Thomas Ewlng, Secretary of the Interior (a new office recently established, 
in which some of the duties before performed by the State and Treasury Departments are 
attended to) , Jacob Collamer, Postmaster-General : and Reverdy Johnson, Attorney- 
General. ' 

QuTSSTioNS.— 18. What can you tell about the treaty of peace ? 19. "What State was now 
admitted to the Union ? What can you say about Polk's successor f— 1. What can you tell 
about Taylor's inauguration, and his cabinet ? * 



Nams. Date. Paob. 
1846. 

Palo Alto, May 8. 247 

Resacadela Palma, May 9. 248 

Monterey, Sept. 24. 248 

Bracito, Dec. 26. 260, n. 

1847. 

Buena Vista, Feb. 23. 249 
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SISTer; sgltiitlaa. AdmJuion of Cslifomta. CompromlH Act.' 

2. The agitation of the slavery 
question was now revived by the ac- 
tion of the inhabitants of California, 
who, in convention at San Francisco, 
had formed a State Constitution, by 
which slavery should he excluded from 
the territory forever. When, in Feb- 
ruary, 1850, her representatives' asked 
Congress to admit her as a State of the 
Union, the friends of the Slave Power 
in that body violently opposed her ad- 
mission aS a Free State, and openly de- 
clared that such an act would be a 
sufficient reason for the Slave States to 
withdraw from the Union. 

3. The threats of the Slave Power 
so intimidated the real friends of the 
Union that they became ready to 
yield. Henry Clay offered a plan of 
compromise' [January 2S, 1850] in 
the United States Senate, A com- 
mittee of thirteen (of which Mr. Clay 
was chairman) was appointed to con- 
sider the various propositions, and, on ' 

the 8th of May, Clay introduced a compromise bilL The subject 
was diacusBed about four months, when, on the 6th of September, 
the famous Compromise Act of I860 became law.' During the 
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DsHtb or PmtdcDi Ts>']or. Fillmore bli nuoeaHOT. Hl> Admlnlalntlcm. 

discusaiona of this matter. President Taylor sickened and died 
[July 9, 1860], and Mr. Fillmore became, by the operatioD of the 
Constitution,' FreeideDt of the United States. 

FlLLMOBB*S ADMIMIBTRATION' 

[1850-1 853], 

4. Mr. Fillmore took the oath of 
office OD the 10th of July, 1650. 
President Taylor's cabinet miniaters 
remained in place until the l&tb, 
when nev heads of departments* 
were appointed.' The raost impor- 
tant measures of his Administration 
were the Compromise Act ; * the set- 
tlement of dispates with Great Brit- 
ain concerning the fisheries on the 
coast of British America,* and the 
sending of an expedition to opes di- 
plomatic and commercial relations 
with Japan. 

6. The country was agitated, at 
times, from the spring of 1850 until 
near the close of President Buchan- 
an's Administration in 1861, by the. 
fitting out of expeditions in the Uni- 
»iiu(OB», WD m» miaiDisci. j^,^ States with the professed object 

triet of Crilqnibli eboald fa« aboliihed ; 5lb. A law prorldins for Ihe irreit, In the Notlbf 
'- "- « 8t«H«, snil return lo tbeir n]»»t*r«, of all lUvet who ibonld • ' — •"- 



The lait mesinre of lbs Compromlie Act pmdDEed muoh dleanllafaclloii >1 Ibe N'orth ; 



boiidvffe. 
if tbe law, In leTenl inttancei, ted to wrlons illdiub- 

1. VeTH S.jmn S48. i. Vena % page IBS. 

a. Daniel Webeler, Secretary "f State; Thnmne Corwln, 8«preta>y of iha Treann? ; 
Charlea U. Conrad, Seorelar}' of War ; Aleiander B. B. Slnart, Secrelaiy of the Intertor ; 
WlUlam A Oraham, Seeretuy of the Navy ; John J, Crittenden, Allumey-OBnenl : Sir 
than K. Hall. Poatmaaler-Qeneral. 

4. VersH a, pam !». 

6. ThiB etipulallon vaa (0 conatmed u to allow American BihtTnien to eatch coil wllbln 
Ibe lais* *>»J*. where they conid eaallf carry un Ibelr avocation at ■ greater dlaliiaoe UniD 
Ibreeniileafrom any land, Biii'b had been the common prictloe, n>llh(inHnt«rrareDoe, aolU 
the aanunption of eiclDalve I Ifbl to thsH bay* wu proiDDlgaled bj ibc BriCiab. 

QcrisTiOHS.— 4. Who wna Taylor's KncceHorl Wbat did FiUmora dot' What were (be 
BVMt Importatit meaalu\B of hi* AdmlDlBttatlon t 



■ 
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FmibnateriDg. Repoee and proeperity looked for. A delnsioD. 

of liberating Cuba from the rule of Old Spain,' establishing 
more liberal goyemments in Central America, et cetera. These 
JIUibustering movements, as they were termed, formed a practical 

J part of the scheme, then fast ripening, for the destruction of our 

' Upioa and the establishment of a confederacy of Slave States. 
At one time they threatened to involve our country in serious 
difficulties.' 

6. During the Administrations of Taylor and Fillmore, one State 
(California) was added to the Union, and four new Territories were 
organized, namely, Minnesota, New Mexico, Utah,' and Washing- 
ton. There was a delusive belief that the " slavery agitation " had 
been laid at rest forever by the Compromise Act of 1 850 ; * and a pe- 
riod of uncommon prosperity and repose for the nation was looked 
for. The election of President of the United States in the autumn 
of 1852 was a quiet one, and resulted in the choice of Franklin 
P Pierce, of New Hampshire, with William R. King, of Alabama, as 

' Vice-President. 



\ 



SECTION XIV. 

PIEBCE^S ADMINISTBATION [1853-1857]. 

1. The 4th of March, 1853, when Franklin Pierce took the 
oath of office, was a cheerless, stormy day. The oath was admin- 

1. The leader of the earlier expedition -was General Lopez, a Caban, who sailed from 
New Orleans in April, 1850l He landed at Cardenas^ Cuba, with the expectation of being 
joined by native Cubans. He was disappointed, and returned to the United States. In 
Augnst, 1851, he again sailed from New Orleans, with about four hundred and eighty fol- 
lowers, and landed on the northern coast of Cuba. The leader and many of his followert 
were captured and executed. 

2. The idea became prevalent In Cuba and in Europe thnt it had become the p(dicy of the 
United States CK>vemment to ultimately acquire absolute possession of that island, and thus 
control the commerce of the gulf of Mexico (the door to California) and the trade of the 
West India Islands. To prevent this, the cabinets of France and England asked the CK>vem- 
ment of the United States to enter with them into a treaty which should secure Cuba to 
Spain. France and England were plainly told by Mr. Everett, the Secretary of State, that 
the subject was not within the scope of their interference. This put an end to the matter. 

8. The greater portion of the inhabiUnts of Utah are of the religious sect called Mor- 
mons, who, after sufl^ring much in Missouri and Illinois from their opposers, penetrated the 
deep wilderness [18481 In the interior of our continent, and near the Great Salt Lnke, in the 
midnt of the savage Utah tribes, they have built a large city, made extensive plantations, 
and founded an empire almost as large, in territorial extent, as that of Alexander the Great. 

4. Verse 3, page 255. 

Qi7i8TiONS.~5. What have you to say about" filltbustering** operations? What were 
thev a part of? 8. What additions were made to the Union ? What did the people believ* 
ana look for t Wlimt can.yon say about the Presidential election in 1862 ? 
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PretldeDt Pierce. EiplarsUonl by liod nad hs. SlBvery ■gUstlon s^3Dnd. 

'iBtered by Chief-Justice Taney, and the cabinet appointments 
were confirmed by the Senate three days afterward.' 

2. Pierce's Administration is dis- 
tinguished for the revival of the 
"slavery agitation" in all its iotea- 
sity ; and by explorations on laud and 
sea, carried on by the National Gov- 
ernment, and having reference to the 
^ future commerce of the Republio 

with Asia and the islands of the 
Pacific ocean. The future tracks of 
steamships across the ocean from onr 
Western ports were thoroughly trav- 
ersed. The land explorations were 
for the purpose of deciding upon the 
best route for the railway about to 
be constmcted between the valley of 
the Mississippi and the Pacific ocean, 
3. Good feeling marked the open- 
ing of Congress in December, 1653, but 
just as preparations were completed 
for carrying out measures for the na- 
tional welfare, a bill was introduced 
in the Senate for the organization of a 
niHCB, isD Hie Bigtixvai. y^gt region In the interior of the con- 
tinent into two Territories, to be called, respectively, Nt^ra^ca 
and Sanaaa. The bill contained a provision concerning slavery, 
which would annul the Missouri Compromise;' and the measure 
was regarded as a blow aimed by the Slave Power against univer- 
sal freedom. It was vehemently opposed as such. The measure 

1. Wlllimi L. Moroy, Secretary of SiBte ; Jamrt Oothrle, Seoretiry of tie TrBMnrv ; 
Robert UoClellsnd, Secretary of the iDterlor : JdTermii Dsvii, Secretorr of Wu : James 
C. Dobbin, See ret »ry of Ihe Navy ; Jaroei Campbell, Poslmaeter-Genrml ; CsJflb CoebiDe, 
AttoTDPT-OeDersl. Mr. Msrcy and Mr.Dobblu l^officeHlCbacloieorPlerce'iAdininlitra- 
tlOD. nnd both died the ebeniiig eammer. 

2. Ver» 4, page 333. 

Qdibtidtts.— I. Wbatcsn yon tell mbont Pierce' e I nnnrniratlon and cabinet appolDtniFntat 
2. For That U big Adm<nlatratiaadl~tln^l>bed T What Imnorlant nork va< donel B, What 
bsTeyou to tay about Ihe opening of Congte» in lSt3 1 What Beaiiue diitorbed tb4lr bar- 
mony, and revived olavery agitation t 
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waa carried through, and the Missouri Compromise vata virtnally 
i-epealed. 

4. Tvro years later, when the ■ 
Territory of KaDsas was organ- 
ised, the friends of freedom and 
slavery there, contended for the 
mastery. Civil war ensued, but j 
when the Presidential election 
came on in 1856, it quieted the 
atorm for the time. Meanwhile, 
the "fiUibnstering" movements 

led to a conference of American ministers in Europe, at Ostend, 
who issued a paper known as the Ostend Manifesto, which was 
highly discreditable to the American character, for it was a plea 
for the abominable doctrine that " might makes right." ' 

5. Little else that is remarkable distinguished the Administra- 
tion of Pierce, excepting the effort to connect America and Europe 
by telegraphic wires, beneath the waters of the Atlantic ocean, 
made under the auspices of the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain. The effort was snccessfiil, when the bond was 
immediately broken.' At this time [1858], James Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, was President, having been elected in the autumn 
of 1856, over two rival candidates.* John 0, Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, was elected Vice-President. 

n,lTi Englnnd. HaaoD, tn France, nnd Souli In 

19 Mid Bpnln, ON account of the altempH of ad- 
»" they saW : "If Spain, aomMed by ilnbliorn 
pride and a falae lenae of bonor, sboiild refnsn In aell Cuba lo Ue United Stiiles, tben, by 
every law, bnman and dtvlne, we (UnlMd SIstea] ihail btjmlijitil in m-riling it from Spain, 

2. The ln»ol«ed csl.le, composed of many wires, was stretBhed from Trinity bay. New- 
fOundland, lo Valentin bay in Ireland, a distance of 1,900 mllea. It wu euceessfnily laid be- 

Qu"en of EnifVnd to "he President nftlie' United Slates, and a reply retnmed by blm. Only 
ona more men-age passed perfectly, wben the cable was severed. 

3. .lamea Buchanan was nnraln&Led by the " DBinocrst'o " party, John C. Fremont by 
tho" Republican "party, and Millard Filtmore by llio "Know Nothing" or "American" 

p»«y- 

L Whatoccnrred in Kantast What 
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SECTION XV. 

BDCaAHAn's ADMIHISTBA^TIOH [1B67-1861]. 

1. James Bnchanao took the oath 
of office on the 4th of March, 1857, 
and two days afterward the Senate 
confinned his nominatioDs for cabi- 
net officers.' The "slavery agitation" 
was aroused at the beginning of big 
Administration by the decision of the 
Chief-Justice of the United States 
[March 6, 1857], that a fi-eed negro 
slave, or the descendant of a slave, 
could not become a ciJizen of the Re- 
public — a decision which affected al- 
most every man of African descent 
in the United States.' 

2. Tliis decision provoked much 
feeling and wide discussion. The' 
President and the "Democratic" 
party ^reed with the Chief-Justice 
(Taney); but in 1862, the National 
Government, in accordance with the 
decision of the Attorney-General, 
made a practical reversal of this 
judgment, by granting a passport to 

a negro to travel abroad, in which he was called " a citizen of the 
United States," The agitation caused by Judge Taney's decision 

1. LBwi. Cbm, Secrrtary of BWtB; Howell Cohb, SecreWrr of the Tr«aiiry; John R 
Floyd, Seorelary of Wnr : leaiic Toncey, SBcretary nf Ihn Kavv ; .iMob Thnmiwon, Srwre- 
tiiry orths luterlu : Aaron V. Brown, PoumuUi^eDeral : and Jerenilih B. Bluk, Attor- 
ney-Oensnl. 

2. Ttait declilon wn> In the onie at Dred Scoll, who bad been • ullve In UlHrniH, but 

Jmlice aoiTted IhU the felhen did not include tbe regTO In Ibe DoclarHllan nf Independ- 
eoce, and that they were regarded ■■ aa hi far Infvrior That they had do nghla whion tbe 
wblte man wae bonnd to regpgct." 

QciBTTOWS.— 1. What can yon trll about Buehanan'i tmngnrmtlon and ubinet appolot- 
menui WlitiarouKd the slavery agttatlonl a WbHtroOowed tbe dtclilimof Iha Olilef' 



I 
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Great public uneasinefls. John Brown's raid, and its results. 
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continued, in a violent foim, throughout Buchanan's Administra- 
tion. 

3. Civil war again became imminent in Kansas. The Presi- 
dent sided with the Slave Power, but the opponents of that Power, 
aided by Congress, succeeded in bringing Kansas into the Union 
as a Free State [January 30, 1860], and the controversy ceased.' 
Not so the " slavery agitation." That increased in intensity. The 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850* was offensive to a large majority of 
the people of the Free States ; and as it was evident that measures 
were perfecting to nationalize the system of slavery, it was op- 
posed by legislative enactments, called "Personal*Liberty Bills,"* 
and otherwise, most vehemently. 

4. The excitecftent became intense in both* sections of the 
Union; and the Slave Power was naturally maddened, in the 
autumn of 1859, by a foolish attempt of an enthusiast, named John 
Brown, to liberate the slaves of Virginia. He and a few followers 
seized the arsenal at Hai-per's FeiTy, in the autumn of 1869 [Oc- 
tober 16], but were overpowered by National and State troops. 
Brown was tried [October 29] and hung [December 2] by the 
Authorities of Virginia. The politicians of the Slave States de- 
clared it to be the act of the people of the Free States,* and the 
alarm and exasperation in the foimer became intense. It con- 
tinued to increase in volume until the next year [1860], when, in 
the autunm, Abi*aham Lincoln, of Illinois, an opponent of the 
system of slavery, was elected President of the United States, 
with Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, as Vice-President. Buchanan 
retired to private life on the 4th of March, 1861.' 

1. Two other States were admitted to the Union dnrinff Buohanan*s Administration, 
namely Minnesota, in 1858, and Oregon, in 1850. The admiBelon of Kansas was followed by 
the oivanization of the Territories of Nevada, Colorado, and Dakotah. 

2. Kote 3, page 255. 

3. None of these assumed a position of a violation of the Fugitive Slave Act, which all 
were bound to obey so long as it was law ; but they were intended as guardians of the nat- 
ural rights of the fugitive, and to nrevent the kidiapping of free negroes. 

4. A committee of the United States Senate, with Mr. Mason (a conspirator in 1800) at its 
head, was appointed to investigate the matter, when it was proven that John Brown had no 
confederates or confidants in the Free States, other than those who were his immediate 
followers, and these did not exceed twenty in number. 

5. During the year 1800, the crown prince of Great Britain, and embassadors from the 
empire of Japan, visited the United States. Such events never occurred before. 

Qp BBTioNS.— 3. What have you to say about Kansas? What about slavery agitation? 
4. what can you tell about excitements on the subject of slavery? What about John 
Brown^s attempt to release the Virginia slaves, and Its result? What can you tell about 
the Presidential election in 1800? 



Pmldenl Lincoln. RfbellioDH ma^'eIn«nU In mare SIbIm. 

SECTION XVL 

LINCOLN'S ADMINISTRATION [1661-1865]. 

I. The oath of office was admin- 
istered to Mr. Lincoln by Chief- 
Justice Taney on the 4th of March, 
1861. He had been elected over 
three rival candidates' by a consti- 
tutional majority, in the regular 
way. The political loaders of the 
great proprietors or umall ruling 
class in the Slave States, professing 
to i-egard Mr. Lincoln as the repi-e- 
sentative of the Abolitionists, who, 
for years, they alleged, had been 
trying to deprive them of their 
rights and pi-operty, and by whom 
these "fanatics," as they called 
them, now expected to accomplish 
the destruction of slavery, would 
not accept him. Making his elec- 
tion and its alleged menaces a pre- 
text,' they at once adopted measures 
for seizing or destroying the Gov- 
eiTiment, pleading the " right of 
LiBcoLir, AHD ml KuiiKKoi. revolutlon," Bud thc law of self- 
preservation, in justification of their acts. 

2. South Carolinians (as in 1832) ' took the lead in rebellion. 
The politicians of that State, in convention at Charleston, declared 

1. The -wedge of ■luTeryiplltlbe'DfiniKnllc'' parly it their conrention In Cbarleilon, 
In April, 1»». One wing of the parly iiumlDUed Juhn C. Brecklii ridge, o( Kenincty, and 
the other wing choH Stephen A. DunglaB, of IIUdcIi. A new ol-ganlzation, cslliug ibeiii- 

2. PreildentJnckun.u we have t^D (notes, page 238), predicledlhu'tbe poIillcUng of 

desYorlng tu dealroy tba Union. 

3. Vei«6,p.ge23S. ^^^^^ ^^_ 

QniBTTaNa.— 1. Wh>t have you to esy shout UdcoIu'i election r How did the ruUng 
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eo4alled"Bece9iloD of Slates" fyom Ihe UliIoii. A coaredency of politic iini. 

[December 20, 1860] that commonwealth to be withdrawn from 

the Union forever. Similar action immediately followed in six 

other of the more soathem Slave States ; ' — 

and, on the 4th of February, 1861, a 

"Southern Confederacy" was formed at, 

Montgomery, Alabama, by delegates 

from six States, with the title of 

CONFGDEBATE STATES OP AheKICA.' 

Five days afterward, the Montgomery 
"Congress" chose Jefferson Davis, of 
Mississippi, President of the " Con- 
federation." ' It was wholly the act of 
politicians, for no qjdinance of secession, jifumob mna. 

nor the question of a Confederacy, was ever submitted to the 
judgment or decision of the people."* The conspirators seized 
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forts, arsenals, mints, shipe, custom-faouseB, and other Government 
property ; and armies were raised in support of this UBnrpation, 
and for the overthrow of the Republic. The President of the 
United States (Bucfaaoan), paralyzed by fear, or restrained by 
pledges of complicity, made no serious effort to suppress the rising 
rebellion — the conspiracy against American nationality.' 

S. In the midst of these excitements, Mr. Lincoln entered upon 
the duties of fais office, and declared his intention to maintain the 
supreme authority of the National Government. The Senate, re- 
lieved of most of the conspirators, confirmed hia cabinet appoint- 
ments.* He found the offices swarming with disloyal men, and 
proceeded to purge them. Meanwhile, thousands of armed insur- 
gents had assembled, under P. G. T. Beauregard, at Charleston. 
They had already fired [January 9, 1861] on a Government ves- 
sel {Star of the West), when making her way, with reinforce* 



ments and food, to Fort Sumter ; and they demanded the surrender 
of that fort. Its commander (Major Robert Anderson) refiised, 
and on the 12th of April [1861] it was furiously bombarded. Its 

1. On tli84thof FebmmrjplMl, there w»8 »n aMemlilBBe itWashlnglon cllyof dnlrgalM 
from «ver«l Sliitoe. whLah wm cjilled Uis Ptace CanvenUin, 11 wat called on Ihe reeom- 
mendstlon of tlie Leiililature of Virelnta, for Ihe profesisd object of Hettllni all dlfflcolUei 
■nd proeervlnB tho Dnion. John Tyia, of Vil^rnlB, oub of the consjJralore. wa, cTiosen 
meldent After a huIod of three weeke, It closed. Their eetlon »ai not approved bjr 

I, WliHam H, Beirard, Secretary of Stote ; Ralmon P, Chaee, Secretary of the Treneorv ; 
Bman CamBron, Secretary of War ■, Gideon Wellee, Secretary of the Navy . Caleb Smith, 
Secretary of the Interior : Montgomery BUlr, Po»tmB«:er-Oeneral ; Edward Balea. Altor- 
ney-Seneral. Eiiwin M. Stanloii Bncceedefl Mr. Cameron (n Jannary, 19*2. .Tohn P, Uphor 
Buceeeded Mr. SmUh ldeM».ed) the tame year ; and at the heKlrnlnK of July, 18M, Mr. 
Ohaiu;, having res'orned hH office, was lacceeded Ijy William Pitt Feaaeiiden, « member of 
theSenate of the UolLed sutes. 

QniSTiois.— Z. What did conBplnlora dof What did President Bochantn fn'l la dot 
1. What hKve yon to aay ahont Lincoln'nenlruice u]x>b the duUea of hi* afil« t Wbatdld 
hetlndp niiathadanDedtuaitrKeDUdoDel 
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Troops called to quell the Insurrection. Sefponse of the people. The National forces. 



interior was set in flames, and Anderson was compelled to evacu- 
.ate it. It was never sanendered.' 

4. The Confederates had intended to follow up this first blow 
hy seizing the National capital. It was saved by the loyal peo- 
^e^ The President called [April 16] for seventy-five thousand 
men, from the militia of the country, to serve for three months 
in putting down the insurrection.'' The response in men and 
money was wonderfuL Within thirty days, almost two hun- 
dred thousand citizens were ready to fight under the old flag 
for the life of the Republic. Then commenced a conflict which, 
in numbers engaged, territorial extent of operations, and destruc- 
tive engines used, has no parallel in history. We will now con- 
sider some of the prominent events in 

THE GREAT CIVIL WAR [l86l]. 

5. The National army, at the beginning of the war, consisted 
of only about sixteen thousand men ; and the navy was com- 
posed of only ninety vessels of all classes, carrying about twenty- 
four hundred guns, and seven thousand men. The land troops 
were mostly on the extreme Western frcmtier, professedly to check 
the Indians ; ' and the naval force was in distant seas. Only one 
steamship {Broohlyn)^^ of twenty-flve guns, and • a relief ship, of 
two guns, were available foj the defense of the whole Atlantic 
coast of the United States. The late Secretary of War' had 

1. Anderson had only three days' provisions left, and would have heen compelled to sur- 
render} if he had not been attacked. This the insarffents knew, but they hoped to " fire 
^the Southern heart" against the Government, by bloodshed, and so they made haste to begin 

war. Fort Monroe and Fort Pickens were the only military works of great importance, 
'excepting the one on the Dry Tortugas, at the southirn extremity of Florida, that now re- 
mained in possession of the United States southward of the National capital. Fort Pickens 
i^d been saved by the prudence and valor of its commander, Lieutenant Slemmer. 

2. The governors of^several of the border Slave States reftised to respond favorably to 
the csll, and the Free States alone contributed the means for saving the Republic ^om in- 
stant assassination. There were thousands of true men in the SUve States, anxious to sup- 
jfK)n the old flag, but they were generally restrained by their rulers. 

3. In February, 1861, wneral Twiggs, commanding the Department of Texas, and having 
under him nearly one-half of the military force of the United States, surrendered them to 
the " authorities of Texas," one of the States professedly withdrawn from the Union, with 
publloproperty valued at $1,250,000. 

4 Efer draught was too great, excepting at very high traes, to enter the harbor of Charley* 
ton, where it had t>een arranged for the war to begin. 

6. John B. Floyd. 

QUB8TIONS.--4. What had the Confederates intended to do ? What did the President do ? 
What can yon tell of the action of the people, and the beginning of war? 6. What can you 
tell about the National army and navy t What had late cabinet officers d«ne to weaken the 
power of the Government ? 

12 
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Kagnitade of the rebellion. Measures to sappress it. Meeting of CongreM. 



transferred most of the arms from the forts and arsenals in theT 
Free States to those of the Slave States ; * and the late Secretary 
of the Treasury' had^ months before, deliberately attempted to 
injure the public credit and bankrupt the Treasury. Thus, it will 
be seen, the conspirators had put far away from the immediate 
control of the Government every implement that might be used 
for its defense and protection. 

6. The magnitude of the rebellion was soon perceived. The 
National capital was in great danger. It was surrounded by re- 
sident enemies. Troops, on their way for its defense, had been 
assailed and murdered.' The navy yard at Norfolk and the arm- 
ory at Harper's Ferry were in the hands of the insurgents,* and 
armed men from the Gulf States were pouring into Virginia, for 
the purpose of seizing Washington city. In view of great and 
impending danger, the President, on the 3rd of May [1861], called 
for over sixty-four thousand more troops, to serve "during 
the war," and eighteen thousand men for the navy. Forts Mon- 
roe and Pickens were reenforced, and the blockade of the Southern 
ports was proclaimed. 

V* The President had summoned [April 15] the Congress to 
meet on the 4th of July. When they assembled, there were two 
hundred and thirty thousand troops in the field under the old flag, 
independent of the three-months' men. The Congress authorized 

1. The dofensive fortifications within the " seceded States** were abont thirty in nnmber, 
mounting over 3,000 guns, and having cost at least $20,000,000. These had nearly all been 
seized before the close of Buchanan's Administration, excepting Forts Monroe, Sumter, 
Pickens (gallantly held bv Lieutenant Slemmer), and those on Key West and the Tortug^ 
off the Florida coast. It is estimated that the value of National property seized by the " con- 
spirators" previous to the 4th of March, 1861, was at least $30,000,000. 

2. Howell Cobb, afterward a general in the Confederate army. 

3. While the 6lh Massachusetts and 7th Pennsylvania volunteers were passing through 
Baltimore, on the 19th of April, 1861, they were attacked by a mpb. Two men were kilted, 
and eight were wounded. One of the latter afterward died. Nine of the mob were killed, 
and three wounded. 

4. On the 17th of April, Governor Letcher, of Virginia, ordered the entrance to Norfolk 
harbor to be obstructed by the sinking of vessels, and on that day iesued a proclatnaticn 
recognizing the independence of the " Confederacy," and ordering ViiTginia troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to act in its defense. On that day a minority of the Virginia con- 
vention voted for the secession of that State, and the usurpers proclaimed the ordinance 
adopted. On the 18th of April, Lieutenant Jones, hearing of the approach of Virginia troops 
to Harper's Ferry, destroyed the armory, and greatly injured its contents, by fire, to prevent 
its falling into the hands of the insurgents. The Virginians took possession that night. 



rOuKSTiOKS.— 6. What have you to say about the magnHude of the rebellion, and the 
rils of the National capital? What had, occurred ? What did the President dot 
What can yon tell abont the meeting of Congress, and troops in the field 7 What did 
Congress do 7 What had the i)eople done ? 



N 
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J>Qmga of OongresB. Movements in Virginia and Missonri. 

[July 10] the nusing of five hundred thousand men, and appropri- 
Med five hundred millions of dollars to defray the expenses of the 
kindling war. In the mean time, towns, villages, cities, and States 
had made contributions of money for the public service, to the 
timount^of almost fifty millions of dollars. Party spirit, disap- 
pcN^red for the moment, and the people in the Free States were 
united in efforts to save the life of the Republic. 

8. The veteran Scott,* general-in-chief of the armies of the 
Republic, gathered a greater portion of the troops eastward of the 
Alleghany mountains, at or near Washington city, for the defense 
of the capital ^ while the Confederate troops, estimated at more 
than one hundred thousand in number, occupied an irregular line 
from Harper's Ferry, by way of Richmond, to Norfolk. Their 
heaviest force was at Manassas Junction, within about thirty 

' miles of Washington city, and there, veiy soon, the first heavy 
shock of war was felt. Montgomery was soon abandoned as the 

. headquarters of the conspirators, and Richmond was established 
as such on the 20th of July, 1861. 

9. The first invasion of a State in which rebellion existed, oc- 
curred on the 24th of May [1861], when National troops crossed 

. the Potomac and seized Alexandria, and Arlington Heights op- 
posite Washington city.' Already [May 10], Captain (after- 
ward brigadier-general) Lyon had captured a " Confederate" camp 
near St. Louis, and, taking possession of the arsenal there, saved 
Miseouri from actual secession. The theatre of the opening war 
rapidly widened, and by the first of June the whole country was 
in commotion from Maine to Texas. 

10. On the 10th of June a severe battle occurred at Big Bethel, 
in South-eastern Virginia, in which the National troops were re- 
pulsed. This misfortune was atoned for the next day [June 11], 
when Colonel (afterward major-general) Lewis Wallace, with a few 

1. Verse <J, page 248. 

2. On the previous da^, a Confederate flag displayed at Alexandria attracted attention. 
WlUtara MeSpedon, of New York city, and Samuel Smith, of Queens county, N. Y., went 
over firom Washington and captured it. This was thejirst^^ag taken from the insurgents. 



Q0B8TIOK8.— 8. What did General Scott do ? What can you tell about the Confederate 
'forces? What about the headquarters of the conspirators? 9. What can you tell about 
the fir«t Invasion of a State in which rebellion was seen? What important event occurred 
at St. Louis I What was the effect ? What was the state of the country ? 
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Indiana troops, dispersed five hundred Confederates at Roiuney, 
in Virginia. Twenty-one days later [Jnly 2], General Patterson, 
with a conBiderable foroE, t;rossed the Potomac and entered the 
Shenandoah valley, in Virginia. At the same time, National 
troops-were advancing in Western Vii^nia, under General George 
B. McClellan ; and on the 11th of July a severe engagement oc- 
curred at Rich mountain, in which the Nationals were BncceasAil. 
n. On the 18th of July, the National army, under General 
Irrin McDowell, marched from Fairfax Court Houbc, in Vii^inia, 
to attack the Confederates at Manafisas.' A severe fight occurred 
near Centreville. From that point the army moved forward on 
the 2l8t, and at Bull Run a very heavy battle was fought. The 
Confederates were commanded by Beauregard,' assisted "by able 
generals. At a moment when they 
were about to giveaway, they receiv- 
ed reenforcements from the Shenan- 
doah valley, The National troops, 
were utterly defeated and routed, 
with a loHB of about three thousand 
men. The army fled back toward 
Washington city in the wildest con- 
. fusion. On the following day, Gene- 
! ral McClellan was called to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, 
OENEBAL I . ^^ ^j^^ forces around Washington 

were named. 

12. The disaster at Bull Run stimulated the loyal people to 
greater exertions, and volunteers flocked to the army in large 
numbers. There was an anxious desire for the capture of Rich- 
mond, the Confederate capital, distant from Washington about 
one hundred and thirty miles ; but the Army of the Potomac did 
not move in that direction again until the next spring. The au- 

1. Verse a, pnge »T, 2. Vette 3, page 2M. 

Qdkbtionb— 10. WhalPsn jnn lel[ of the liMlHea at Big Bethel nnd Bomney f WTinl did 
.etentaneHrCentl 
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Doings in Missoari. Operations at Hatteras. Movemmits in Virginia an<l Missouri. 

tumn of 1861, and the following winter, were spent in preparations 
for an advance/ 

13. In the mean time, the war was progressing elsewhere. 
There was a fierce struggle in Missouri for the control of that 
State. On the 5th of July a severe engagement took place near 
Carthage, between the Nationals, under Colonel (afterward jnajor- 
general) Sigel, and Confederates, under Jackson, the disloyal 
Governor of Missouri. On the 2d of August, Geneml Lyon fought 
the Confederates, under General Ben McCuUough, at Day Spring, 
near the Arkansas border ; and he lost his life while gallantly 
fighting a still more severe Battle at Wilson's creek, on the 10th. 

14. A considerable navy was created by the close of summer, 
composed chiefly of purchased vessels, which were changed into 
ships of war. A military and naval expedition, under General 
B. F. Butler and Commodore Stringham, captured the fortifica- 
tions at Hatteras inlet, off the coast of North Carolina, on the 
29th of August. It was an important victory, and led to othera 
more important. 

15. Early in September, General W. S. Rosecrans defeated the 
Confederate General Floyd ' at Camifex Ferry (Gauley river), iu 
Western Virginia; and, ten days afterward [September 20], Lex- 
ington, Missouri, was surrendered, with a body of National troops, 
to General Price, of the Confederate army. It was retaken [Octo- 
ber 16] by Major White, at the head of National cavalry. 

16. On the 31st of October, General Stone's troops were 
badly beaten at Ball's Bluff, on the Upper Potomac, by Confed- 
erates under General Evans ; and, a week later [November 7], 
the insurgents gained a victory over troops under General Ulysses 
S. Grant, at Belmont, Missouri, on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi river. On the same day [November 7], the forts at Port 

1. On the 3l8t of October, General Scott reeisrned hie post at the head of the armiefl of the 
Bepablic, on account of physical infirmities. On Ms recoinmendatioD, General McClellan 
WHS appointed general-in-chief of the armies of the United States. 

2. Secretary of War under President Buchanan. See verse 6, page 265. He died at 
Abingdon, Virginia, in August, 1863. 

QvBSTiONS.— 13. What can you tell of the war elsewhere ? What occurred in Missouri, 
and what have you to say of Sigel and Lyon f 14. What can you tell about the navy f 
Give an account of a military and naval expedition. 15. What did llosecrans do in Western 
Virginia t What can you tell ^ about events at Lexington, Missouri ? 16. What can you tell 
about a battle at BalPs Bluff and Belmont! What can you tell about an expedition to IVnrt 
UoyatI 
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Capture of Port Royal and Sea islands. Extent of the war. Foreign relations. 

Royal entrance, on the Atlantic, hundreds of miles east of the 
Mississippi, were captured by the National navy, under Admiral 
Du Pont. This victory led to the permanent occupation, by Gov- 
ernment troops, of the Sea islands along the South Carolina 
coast, so famous for the production of fine cotton. 

17. We have mentioned only the most important warlike 
movements in 1861. There were a thousand others in a thousand 
places, for the line along which were disputes and conflicts was 
full two thousand miles in length, from the Susquehanna to 
the Rio Grande. There were struggles everywhere — ^in Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, on the 
rivers, and along three thousand miles of sea-coast, where block- 
ading squadrons were rapidly closing up ports useful to the Con- 
federates. 

18. Our foreign relations were unpleasant. England declared 
her neutrality at the beginning,* and called the confederate rebels 
a " belligerent nation." Her ruling class, and that of most other 
European countries, sjmipathized with the Confederates ; and the 
latter rightfully cherished such strong hopes of speedy recognition 
and aid from France and England, at least, that they were en- 
couraged to persevere. At the close of 1861 their hopes were 
blasted, for the circumstance known as " the Trent affair " had 
led to action between the United States and Great Britain which 
promised peaceful relations.* From that time forward, the Govr 
emments of Europe seemed less and less inclined to interfere in 
the hot quarrel. 



1. By proclamation of the Qaeen, dated 13th of Mayjl861. 

2. On the 7th of November, 1861, Captain Wilkes, U. 8. N., in command of the steam 
eloop-of-war San Jacinto^ overhauled the English mall steamer TVcn/, in the Bahama chan. 
i.el, and took from her James M. Mason and John SHdell, who were proceeding to Europe 
as commissioners of the " Confederates." They had been arch conspiratori in'the United 
States Senate. Wilkes brought them to the United States, and they were placed In Fort 
Warren, at Boston. The act was contrary to the American doctrine of the sanctity of a 
neutral vessel, and our Oovernment promptly disavowed the act, and Mason and Slidell 
were sent on board an English vessel (JWtno/ao) bound for Europe, on the 2d of January, 1861. 
Not expecting such an exhibition of national honor, the British Oovernment had demanded 
the surrender of the commissioners and prermred for war. It was a shameftil exhibition, 
which the English peo^ speedily rebuked. That people have ever since curbed the desires 
of the Government and the ruling classes to aid the insurgents. 



Ottbstions.— 17. What have you to say about war movements, and their extent? 
18. What can you say about our foreign relations ? What did England do ? What can you 
say about foreign sympathy for the rebels i How were their hopes of aid blasted f 
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THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, CONTINUED [ IS^^t— 1- ^-ir^' - 

19. On the 19th of January [1862], the National troops, under 
General George H. Thomas, won an important victory over the 
enemy, under General Crittenden, in Somerset, Kentucky. The 
conflict is sometimes called the battle of Mill Spring.* A few 
days before [January 11, 1862], a heavy land and naval expedi- 
tion, under General A. R Bumside and Commodore Goldsbor- 
ough, left Fortress Monroe. They passed through Hatteras 
inlet ^ on the 26th, and on the 8th of February, after a severe 
fight, captured Roanoke island, and over twenty-five hundred 
Confederates, with thirty-five hundred small arms. This victory 
gave the Nationals control over that region, and imperiled Nor- 
folk. 

20. A still more important victory was won by the Nationals 
on the 16th of February [1862], in the capture of Fort Donelson, 
near Dover, on the Cumberland river, in Tennessee, with over 
thirteen thousand prisoners, three thousand horses, sixty-two 
cannon, and twenty thousand small arms. The Nationals were 
commanded by General Grant, and the Confederates by Gen- 
eral Buckner, at the time of the surrender.* This victory, in the 
accomplishment of which a flotilla of gun-boats, under Commo- 
dore A. H. Foote, bore a conspicuous part, opened the way to 
Nashville and the conquest of Western Tennessee, and caused the 
insurgents to abandon Kentucky. 

21. Early in March, the National forces, under General S. R. 
Curtis, fought and conquered the Confederates, under General 
Van Dom, at Pea Ridge, a portion of the Ozark mountains, in 
Arkansas.* The victory was won on the 8th, after a struggle of 

1. The " ConfederateB" lo§t nearly 400 men, 1,200 horses, several cannon, 1,000 muskets, 
and other valuable property. General Zolliooffer, formerly a member of the ]National Con> 
gress, was killed. 

2. Verse 14, page 269. * 
a The siege commenced on the ISth, when the garrison, 18,000 strong, were under the 

command of Generals Pillow and Floyd. Grant's force was about 40,000 strong. His loss 
Was over 2jOOO. 

4. Van Dorn was assisted by Price and McCnllough. The latter was killed. 

Questions.— 19. What can you tell about the battle at Mill Sprintr? What can you tell 
of the operations of a land and nnvnl force at Roanoke island? ^. What can you tell aboat 
the capture of Fort Donelson f What were its effects ? 
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Baii at llwMmHmae. Bwxgf at the Mmtter. Battla oT Sfallob. 

three days, and the ConfedenteB were dispersed. On the sfune day 
[Harch 8, 1862], the iion< 
clad " ram " Jfon'moc,' went 
down from Norfolk, Bunk the 
I frigates Cumberland &ai Cwi- 
\ gress in- the mouth of the 
James river, and threatened 
TBI HDxiTai. the destruction of the Na- 

tional fleet in Hampton Roads. That night a newly invented 
floating battery, named the Monitor^ commanded by Lieutenant 
John H. Worden, arrived, attacked the Merrimac the next morn- 
ing [March 9], drove her back to Norfolk disabled, and held com- 
mand of Hampton Roads. 

22. The President ordered [January 27] a general movement 
of the land and naval forces on the 22d of February.' When 
the Army of the Potomac advanced, the Confederates at Manassas 
fled [March 10] toward Richmond, and General McClellan pre- 
pared to approach that city by way of the Peninsula. On the 
23d, National troops, under General Shields, gained a victory over 
the Confederates near Winchester, in Virginia. Already New- 
bem, in North Carolina, had been captured by Bumside [March 
14]; and Grant's victorious army were preparing to ascend the 
Tennessee toward the heart of the rebellion. Early in April it 
was at Pittsburg landing, and on the 6th, while encamped near 
Shiloh Church, it was attacked by a large force of Confederates, 
under Beauregard and A. 9. Johnston. Victory was with the 
assailants that night, but, aiter a desperate struggle the next day 
[April 7], it was won by the Nationals, and the Confederates fled • 



2, Invented by Cspislii J. Erlctfon, a ustire o[ Sweden. Thia veaael wu Htter 
roiindered a. >e*. In > Blorm, nbtle on her wav ta ibe Sonihern oohI. Mscy veueli oi 
cliM, but improved, were afterward bnilt for the G)»verninent. 

„ .. .^.. .,__ ,.... ^,_.,_.. araleB, namely, one al PoMreea Monro. 



T'-fnarsadherdolagft What mhoot tbe Afoniror ) 21 What order 

fn NorlhCamlinal What enn yon tell of GreDt'i atmy t WlwC 
at can you leil about bland No. lo I 
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Okpture or Port PulukI and annlavms. Capture or M6w Orlmu. 

toward Corintb, in AlissiBsippl' On the some day, the important 
poet of Island No. 10, m the Mississippi 
river, t&s surrendered to the National 
troops." A fleet of gun-boats, under Com- 
modore Foote, was otuefly instrumental in 
achieving this victt^. 

28. On the 11th of April, Fort Pulaski, 
at the mouth of the Savannah river, was 
surrendered to Captain (a<flerward major- 
general) Q. A Gillmore ; and, on the same 
day, General O. M. Mitchell, after an ex- 
traordinary forced march from Kentucky ' ""' 
through Temiessee, captured Hnntsville, in Northeni Alabama. 
Seven days afterwarii'[Aprill8], General Augur drove the Confed- 
erates oat of Fredericksburg, in Virginia, and took possession. 

24. On the 28th of April, New Orleans was taken possession 
of by the National forces. Commodores D, G. FaiTagut and D. 
D. Porter, with a gun-boat and mortar fleet,' had bombarded 
Forts - Jacksou and St. Piiilip, below the city, for six days, when 
they ran by them [April 24] and passed up the river,' When 
they approached New Orleans, the Confederates set shipping and 
cotton on fire at the levees, and destroyed property to the amount 
of three millions of dollars. The Confederate troops, uoder Gen- 
eral Lovell, twenty thousand strong, Had, and General Butler, 
with troops from Ship island, took possession of the city. 

1. ThB Nillonal* liwl dnrinjt llic Iwo dBy« orer 13,000 men In klUad, mounded, luid prti 
onen. The CanfHlFriiUs left COdO dwd on the Seld, Tliii la known ni the hBttlF W Sblloh 

2. Thiairu ftvrrjlcnportnnlTlDtDry. Ttaoalltu'k uid bomhinlment hwl contlnaeddailv 
forlwen>y-threeds]9,1>y Commodore Taatr. The works, conilillnn of nine batteiieB, wera 
very ilrong. The li.liil nnmber of gaot coplured wu Hvei ty. The IoIkI Iom to II " 
f^derstea wat Hbont 1378,000. The opentlona on lbs land, nl the butob time, were oai 
byOeneral Pope. Comraodore Footo wb> wounded In theHpbie at Fort Doreleon (v 
P"fB«I),lnitrem«lnedlneer%1neBntlllheconrtn«lon of Ihe aftiilr al lalandNo. lo, i 
waa eompelled to leave on aocounl of Ibe pslnf^iloeaa of bis iinticAird wound. Thecoi 
of the fleet devolwd upon Caplaln Daile. In .luhe, 188S, while preparing to take coi 
or the South Aelantiow)iudron. Foote diud at Ihe Aelor Hnuer, In New York. 

3. The combined Union fleet waa coniprleed of two flng-Bhlps, eertn aleam aloopa. 

and alMmrra ; In 3l Bfljr-one, with Iwo hundred niid elKhly-ali pine. 

t. When Ihey rnibed by Ihe faru, Oonfedirale rama, mn-hoata. flostlna batterl 
ahlpa, and rafts atfacked them. A mbat deatmctlve naval engagement pDaaed, In wb 
Hatlonala loat thirteen gnn-buata and ihroe trsDaporta. 

in tell abnnt F >rt Polaakl t What aVout Ultchell-> < 
lot 3L What can you tell abonl lhee»plnrec 
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Confederates, with eleven thonsand men and all ita vast munition^ 
of war. 

30. On the 1 Tth of September a great battle was fonght neat- 

the Antietam creek (which name it 
bears), in Maryland, between the forces 
of McClellan and Lee. The latter was 
defeated, with a loss of twenty thou- 
sand men, and then fell back to the 
Potomac, which they slowly crossed, 
and retired toward Richmond, without 
being pursued. Three weeks after- 
ward, a Confederate cavalry force made 
a sweeping raid around the entire Nar 
•unuL Lii tional army, carrying away one thou- 

Band horses, and destroying property to the amount of sixty 

thousand dollars. 

31. A portion of the Army of the Potomac, under Bumside,* 
crossed into Virginia on the 27th of October, and moved south- 
ward along the eastern base of the Blue Kidge. McClellan and 
the remainder crossed the Potomac on the 31st ; and on the 5th 
of November he was relieved of the command and succeeded by 
Bumside. The latter led the army slowly forward, and appeared 
on the Rappahannock, opposite Fredericksburg, on the 17th. He 
attempted the capture of that city and the Confederate works be- 
yond, on the I3th of December, but was repulsed with a loss of 
nearly eight thousand men. He withdrew across the river, and 
there the army remained until near the close of the following ApriL 

32. While the events just related were occurring eastward of 
the Alleghany mountains, very important events were transpiritig 
westward of them. We have already considered some of these." 
The last one mentioned was that of Shiloh, on the 6th and 7th of 
April, 1862. All summer long the Confederates tried to regain 

H BIdse, March 8 : battlo of 
fender of Fori Fulmkl, April 
eane, April 28. 
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InvdsioD of Kentucky. Operatione on the MiasisBippi. l^ational successes. 

what they had lost m Kentucky and Tennessee. They unsuc- 
cessfully attacked Fort Donelson [August 25], and then invaded 
Eastern Kentucky in considerable force. They defeated the Na- 
tional troops, under General Nelson, at Richmond, Kentucky 
[August 29*-30], and then pushed rapidly toward the Ohio, to 
seize, plunder, and destroy Cincinnati Their design was fnis- 
trated by General Wallace,* and they fled southward. General 
/ Bragg (Confederate) invaded the more western portion of Ken- 
tucky, at about the same time, and penetrated almost to Louis- 
ville, at the close of September, watched and foiled by General 
D. C. Buell, with National troops. Soon after a severe fight near 
Perryville, with Rousseau and others, Bragg was compelled to 
retreat southward. 

83. General Halleck" besieged Corinth, and drove out the 
Confederates on the 26th of May. Little else of importance oc- 
curred in that region until September. The naval vessels, under 
Farragut, Davis, and others, on the Mississippi, were riot idl6 
meanwhile. Farragut captured Natchez on the 12th of May; 
and on the 6th of June, Memphis was surrendered to Flag-officer 
Davis, after a severe naval engagement. Other movements, tend- 
ing to the final opening of the Mississippi^ took place. Finally, 
General Rosecrans, with a National force, fought and dispei-sed 
[September 19] the Confederates, under Price, at luka, in Missis- 
sippi Early in October, there were severe battles in the vicinity 
of Corinth, which resulted in favor of the Nationals, and the 
partial rescue of all West Tennessee from the insurgents. 

34. During the season, there had been National successes in 
Texas. Pensacola, on the gulf of Mexico, had been taken pos- 
session of; and over many places on the Lower Mississippi river, 
the flag of the Republic was floating. The last days of the year 
were signalized by some severe struggles. On the 27th of Decem- 
ber, General W. T. Sherman attempted to capture Vicksburg, on 

1. Verse 10, page 267. 2. Note 3, page 276. 



QuBSTiOKS.— 32. What have you to say of afTalrs westward of the Alleghany mountains? 
What did the rebels dot Give an account of the invasions of Kentucky. 33. What did 
General Halleck do? What was done on the Ml>sisslppi river? What did General Roae> 
crans do ? 34. What can you tell about National succesises ? What did General Bherman 
attempt to do? What can you tell about a battle near MurAruesboro' ? 
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Battle of Murfreeeboro'. Abolition of slavery threatened. The two armies. 

the Mississippi, but was repulsed, after severe fighting. At Mur* 
freesboro', in Tennessee, General Rosecrans had a temble o<mflict. 
with the Confederates, beginning on the 29th of December [1862],^ 
and ending on the 4th of January, 1863. Jlosecrans was vicit«^-. 
rious, but at the cost of almost twelve thousand men. 

35. While military and naval contests were waging donng 
1862, the National, Government was devising and executing meas- 
ures for the suppression of the great insurrection. Congress, 
made ample provisions for money and men, the latter by draft, 
if not otherwise obtained. Believing that a heavy blow at slavery 
had become a military necessity, they authorized the President to 
proclaim the emancipation of the slaves.* He did not do so inmie- 
diately; but, by proclamation [September 22, 1862], he assured 
the Confederates that unless they should lay down their arms 
within a hundred days, he should issue an edict which would pro- 
claim the freedom of all bondmen in territoiy wherein rebelUoc^ 
existed. 

36. The year [1862] closed gloomily for the National cause. 
The rebellion was as rampant as ever, and the area of its op^u* 
tions had been very little diminished. Party spirit was diverting 
the public attention from the great business in hand, namely, the 
suppression of the insurrection ; and menaces of foreign interference 
were loud and somewhat alarming. The National army, at that 
time, numbered about seven hundred thousand men, while that of 
the Confederates was probably larger than at any time before or 
since. 



THE GBEAT CIVIL WAE CONTINUED [1863]. 

37. The Confederates scorned the warning of the President 
[September 22, 1862], and on the first of January, 1863, he pro;* 
claimed forever free all the slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, 

1. Early in April, slavery was abolished in the District of Colnmbia, by an act of Con* 
gresSk It was signed by the President and became law on the 16th of that month. OoQ- 
irreeB also passed a bill in Jnne^ forever prohibiting slavery in the Territories of the B«pnb' 
lie. It was signed by the President on the 20th of June. 

QuBSTioKS.— 85. What did the National Gkivernment do? What can yon tell about 
measures for the emancipation of slaves ! 86. What was the situation of affairs at the close 
of 1862 ? What can you say of the two armies? 



^ 
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ProcIaitiatfoQ of freedom to the elaves. Battle of Chancellorsville. 



Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, excepting West Virginia and portions of 
tiiose States that were occupied by the National troops at that 
tinier The friends of the Administration regarded the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation as just, necessary, and efficacious ; the 
opponents of the Administration regarded it as wrong, unneces- 
sary, and futile. It doubtless increased the number and strength- 
ened the faith of the friends of the Republic in Europe. 

38. The military movements during 1863 were vast in num- 
ber and the area of operations.* We may take only a general 
view of them. The different armies and their duties were then 
so well defined, that we may consider the doings of each sepa- 
rately. That of the Potomac was commanded by Bumside.*^ He 
was relieved on the 25th of January [1863], and was succeeded 
by General Joseph Hooker. That commander led his army across 
the Rappahannock toward the end of April, and on the 2d and 3d 
of May they had a severe contest with Lee in the " Wilderness," 
which is known as the battle of Chancellorsville. It was inde- 
dsive. The National army fell back to the left baiik * of the Rap- 
pahannock on the 5th. 

39. Early in June, Lee advanced in full force to the Potomac, 
aiid invaded Maryland at the middle of the month.* Hooker fol- 
lowed on his right flank to cover Washington and Baltimore; 
and on the 28th of June he was relieved, and succeeded in com- 

1. The Congress, during its faesslon that ended on the 3d of March, 1863, placed the Sword 
and Parse of the Republic in the hands of the President The financial resources and the 
military power of tlie country were placed at the disposal of the Qovornment. A Conscrip- 
tion Act was passed, and became law on the 3d of March, by which the al>le-bodied men of 
the nation might be called to the field, at the discretion of the President. On the 8th of 
May following he proclaimed his intention to enforce the Conscription Act, and preparations 
were made throughout the country for a draft. There was much opposition to the measure 
manifested, and the public mind became much excited. On the day when the draft was to 
Qommeoce in the city of New York [July 13, 18631, a fearful riot broke out there, which con- 
tinued about three days. The rioters were chiefiy of foreign birth, and their violence was 
mainly directed i^ainst the negro population, and persons supposed to be their ftiends. 
A colored orphan asylum was burned, and several colored people were murdered. Many 
lives were lost during the riot, and a vast amount of property was destroyed. 

2. Verse 81, page 276. 

8. The " ri^t " or " left " bank of a stream is that to the right or left &f the observer 
who, on its surface, is looking toward its mouth. 

4. On the 15th of June the Pr^ident is$(ued a proclamation which announced the in- 
^^aivir. and called for 100,000 militia to oppose it, to serve six months, an follows : fh>m Mary- 
land, 10,000 ; Pennsylvania, 50,000 ; West Virginia, 10,000 ; Ohio, 30,000. 



QtBSnoNS.— 37. What did the Confederates do? What did the President dot How was 
his act regarded ? 88. What have you to say about the military movements during 1868 1 
What can you say about the doings of the Army of the Potomac! 
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Another invasion of Maryland. Battle of G^ttysburnf. War in North Caroliira. 

mand by General G. G. Meade. Lee pushed on into Pennsylva- 
nia, and at Gettysburg he and Meade struggled desperately for 
victory from the 1st to the 3d of July. Meade won it on the 
afternoon of the 8d, and Lee fled toward Virginia. By the 
middle of August, the Confederates were beyond the Rappahan- 
nock. The battle of Gettysburg [July 1, 2, and 3, 1863] was 
one of the most severe and important of the war.* 

40. For a long time the two armies confi-onted each othen. 
In September, Lee sent General Longstreet with reenforcements 
to the army of Bragg, on the Tennessee and Georgia border ; and 
on the 8th of October he boldly advanced and compelled Meade 
to fall back to the line of Bull Run, and, after destroying the 
railway from Manassas ' to the Rapid Anna,' took post behind 
that stream, near Orange Court House. During these maneuver 
there was heavy skirmishing [October 8 to 23], and on the 7th of 
November, Generals Joho Sedgwick and W, H. French captured 
two thousand Confederates at Kelly's ford. The Army of the 
Potomac then crossed the Rappahannock, and advanced upon the 
Confederate camp. They skirmished heavily, and then fighting 
was suspended for a long time. 

41. At the close of 1862, the National forces in North 
Carolina, under General J. G. Foster, were very active in the 
vicinity of the Neuse, Tar, and Roanoke rivei*s. In March and 
April following [1863], they struggled with Confederates under 
Hill and Pettigrew for the mastery of that region, and succeeded. 
At the same time, Longstreet, one o£ the best of Lee's generals, 
was trying to drive the Nationals from the vicinity of Norfolk** 



1. The loBS of the National forces during th!§ invasion by the Confederates was attttle 
more than 23,000 men. That of the insurgents is not known. It is believed to have been 
full 30,000 men. Almost 14,000 prisoners, with 3 cannon, 41 standards, and over 28,000 smaU 
arms, fell Into the hands of the Nationals. 

2. Verse 8, page 267. 

3. The name of this stream has been generally written, during the war, Rapidan, and oc- 
casionally Rapid Ann. Its correct name is Rapid A^ina^ There are three streams in that 
portion of Virginia named Anna, namely. North Anna, Soiith Anna, and Rapid Anua. 

4. Verse 25, page 274. 

QuBSTioNS.— 39. What can yon tell of anothe|> invasion of Maryland by the Confederates? 
What did Hooker do t Who succeeded him in commfind ? What can you tell about the 
battle of Gettysbure? 40. What "have yon to say about the two armies! What did Lee 
do? What did a portion of the Army of the Potomac do? What moveniBnt was made by 
the whole army ? 41. What can you tell about movements in North Oarolina and Lower 
Virginia ? 
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OpcnHoni near OharlBitDn. Openttont in LonlslsoB and TdiB>. Opture of Purt HudEOn. 

He failed ; and at the close of the year the latter held a firm grasp 
npon Eastern l^oith Carolina and Virginia, fi-om the Keasc north- 
ward to the Potomac 

42. In the Department of the Sonth, the principal operations 
■were near Charleston. Admiral Du Pont attacked Fort Sumter' 
on the 7th of April [1863], with hia iron-clad fleet, but was re- 
pulsed. It was found necessary to have a cooperating land force. 
General Gillmoi-e was ordered there for the purpose. He landed, 
with a competent force, on Morris island, and at once cominenced 
a siege of the works defending Charleston harbor. On the 23d 
of August, after a terrible bombardment for seven days. Fort 
Sumter was reduced, it was reported, to a "fihapeless and harmless 
mass of ruins,"' Shells were afterward thrown into Charleston; 
and Gillmore, with a waiting fleet of iron-clads, continued the siege 
the remainder of the year, and longer. 

43. In the Department of the Gulf, General N. P. Banks was 
in command at the close of 1862, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. He at once commenced operations in Louisiana, west 
of the Mississippi river; and betwt 

victoriously across the wealthy o 
Alexandria, on the Red river. H« 
oners, twenty-two cannon, several s 
of public property. Banks return 

and invested Port Hudson, above Baton Rouge. He captured that 
post on the 8th of July, with over six thousand prisoners, fifty- 
one cannon, two steamboats, and a large quantity of small ai-ms, 
ammunition, and stores. He soon afterward sent an expedition 
by water to Texas; and at the close of the year [1863] the Na- 
tional troops occupied the line of the Rio Grande, fi-om its month 
to Brownsville," opposite Matamoras. 

44. General Grant was in command of the Department of Ten- 

1. Vers E 3, paie MH. 

2. Not preoinely so. It wna mndn " ehupeleM," bnt rot sUottellier "hsrmlEBs," It hm 
nuJnLdneaagarrlBonever »mce[Sopt. laaJ], Hud ilg gnui have glvoa the Nstlonsl foriw 

3. ThIBplace wB> nanica In hnnor of Major Dninn, who built a fart there and ICMt hie lifs 
In Ilg defeiHB, at the heglniiing of the wiir with Mexico. See verae 6, page Ml. 

) Tell wbat look plicae 
if the Quif t What did 
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nessee at the close of 1862,&nd his chief boeiness was the opening of 
the MisBissippi river. Vickabui^, the Btrongest Confederate poBt 
on that river, was coneidered impregnable by them. Grant oova^ 
menced movements for its capture, by the destruction of its railway 
communications. Sherman, as we have seen,' unsticcessfuUy at- 
tacked its outworks at the close of December, 1882, when he- 
crossed the Mi^issippi, went ap the Arkansas river, and, with Ad- 
mirEl'Porter, captured [January, 1863] Arkansas Post, with five 
thousand prisoners, seventeen cannon, and a large quantity of small 
arms and ammunition. This was a severe blow for the insurgents. 

45. Grant now took the immediate command of the Army of 
the Mississippi, in cooperation with the fleet of Admiral Porter, 

He first attempted to cut a new 
and straight channel for the MiaBi»- 
sippi, across a neck, which might 
leave Yicksburg inland. He failed. 
Other attempts to pass around the 
city also failed. He then moved 
his army down the west side of the 
Mississippi, while Porter boldly raq 
by Vioksburg with his fleet, and 
met Farragut, who had passed Poi-t 
' Hudson, coming up. On the 14th 
of April, the army recrossed the. 
Mississippi, defeated the Confede- 
rates in two battles, not far from 
Port Gibson, and pushed on rapidly to the rear of Vioksburg. 

46. After a series of brilliant and successful battles,* Grant,, 
late in May [1863], invested Vicksburg, where General Pember-; 

1. Verse 84, nsge -JTT. 

2. Baillo of Kiymond, May It : of Jackaon, May 11 ; nf Cbaroplon HILL Mav 18 1 Mid ol 
B)i Black rlTer brldjis, May IT. In order to faalllUte QirnVt movrnienU Bn<l keep ri^n- 
forceioMiti and supplies from Jolintton In hU rear, n coOBlderable force of cavalry nnder 

Th™«i0ffccfuri^ilone"GKe7Mn"ft ll Grang^.Tn a'o"u''t^lJ^ern''Tenn'e.i^p, ^"afSr 
making > wide clrcalC witb daslructiio eOtet, be re*ch«d Batou Rouge, Louialaiu, oa1he2i 

QniBTiosg.— U. Wbnl have yon to saj' aliOQt General Grant snd the Miaalssippl t Whut 
dldbealtemptl Wbitcan you lell about Hhennan in Arfcannail 45. Give an»oijomil.of 
Qraot's attempt to lake Vlckeburg, 
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Capture of Vickeburg. Effects of it. The Army of tlio Cumberland. 

ton was in diief command. A severe struggle ensued, for Gene- 
ral Johnston was in his rear with a strong Confederate force. 
Vicksburg at Ifiigth yielded to starvation and the force of arms. 
On the 4th of July it was surrendered, with over thirty thousand 
prisoners,* and arms and munitions of war for an army of sixty 
thousand men ; also steamboats, cotton, and other property of 
immense value. Besides the prisoners, the Confederates lost ten 
thousand killed and wounded.* The fall of Port Hudson followed * 
[July 8], and the Mississippi was speedily opened to commerce. 
These victories, coincident with that at Gettysburg,* produced 
the liveliest joy among the loyal people of the Republic. The re- 
bellion had received a crashing blow. 

47. The capture of Vicksburg, and other successes in the 
vicinity, enabled Grant to send troops to the aid of General Steele, 
in Arkansas, and General Banks, in Louisiana. General J. B. 
McPherson was placed in command at Vicksburg ; and, on the 
19th of October [1863], Grant was called to the command of the 
Army of the Cumberland, in place of Rosecrans, who had steadily 
pursued the Confederates southward, after the severe battle of 
Murfreesboro', at the close of 1862.* 

48. After their defeat at Murfreesboro', the Confederates were 
very active in efforts to destroy Rosecrans's communications 
with the North, and he was compelled to be very cautious. He 
remained quiet, but not inactive, until the following summer, 
when he moved forward [June 25, 1863] vigorously, drove the 
Confederates, under General Bragg, from their strong position on 
the Duck river, and, by a series of heavy blows, compelled them 
to abandon Middle Tennessee, cross the Cumberland mountains, 
and take position at Chattanooga, which they strongly fortified. 

1. These were paroled, when the Confederate Government, in violation of the principles 
of honor Hnd the usages of war, it is said, placed most of them in their armies again. Alter 
that, the Nationals refused to parole any prisoners whom thev could hold. They were sent 
to appoioted stations in the Free States, for confinement until exchanged. 

2. Grant's loss in the several battles from Port Gil>8on to the capture of Vicksburg, in 
killed, wounded, and missing, did not exceed 10,000 men. 

3. verse 43, page 281. 4. Verse 39, page 279. 6. Verse 34, page 277. 

QvBSTiONS.— -46. Give an account of the Investment and capture of Vicksburg. What 
was the result? 47 Wiiat was Grant enabled to do? Who took command at Vicksburg? 
Where was Grant called to ? 48. What have you to siy about the Confederates after their 
defeat at Murfreesboro*? What did Rosecrans dot What important movemeuts took 
placet 
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Operations near Chattanooga. Battles of Chickamauga and Ohattanooga. 



49. Rosecrans followed Bragg over the Camberland moun- 
tains at the middle of August, and, by a flank movement, com* 
pelled him to march on in the direction of Georgia. Some of the 
National troops took possession of Chattanooga, while the remain- 
der pressed forward through the passes of the great Lookout and 
Missionary mountains, to flank the Confederates. Longstreet and 
his corps, from Lee's army,* now reenforced Bragg, who turned 
suddenly and furiously upon his pursuer [September 19]. They 
fought until night. The Confederates renewed the battle fiercely 
in the morning. The conflict was terrible, and disastrous to both 
parties.' The National troops were compelled to fall back to 
Chattanooga, and seek safety behind the fortifications there. This 
is known as the Battle of Chickamauga. 

60. Rosecrans was in a perilous position. Grant hastened to 
his relief with reenforcements, and, at the close of October, the 
Confederates were driven from Lookout mountain and valley, and 
communication with Chattanooga was restored. Supplies were 
now moved rapidly to that point. Late in November, General- 
W. T. Sherman, in command of the Department of Tennessee, 
joined Grant, who attacked the Confederates on the 23d. Then 
commenced that remarkable and fierce conflict, known as the 
Battle of Chattanooga. It continued until the 25th, when the 
Confederates were completely routed and driven into Georgia. 
Both parties lost heavily.' 

61. The victory at Chattanooga gave immense advantages to 
the National cause. The key to the military resources of Ala- 
bama and Georgia was thus placed in the hands of the patriots. 
At the same time, Bumside was struggling for the possession of 
East Tennessee, and the railway communications with Richmond 

1. Verse 40, page 280. 

2 The loss of t-ne Nationals in the battles of September 10th and 20th, was 16,361 men, 
36 cannon, over 8,000 small arms, and a large amount of munitions of war. The Confederates 
lost, in killed, wounded, and missing, according to their own statements, about 20,000. Of 
these, 2.000 were prisoners in the hands of Rosecrann. This conflict occurred on the Chick' 
amauga creek, and is known as the Battle of Chickamauga. 

3. The National loss, in killed, wounded, and missing, wns about 4,000 men. The Con- 
federate loss is not known. Over 6,000 prisoners, besides the wonnded, 42 cannon, about 
6,000 small arms, and a large supply-train fell into the hands of the Nationals. 

QuBBTiONS. — 49. What did Rosecrans do? What occurred at and near Ohattanooga? 

60. what have you to say about Rosecrans's position ? How was he relieve*! f What victory 
and advantages were gained? What can you sny about the flrrent bnttle at Chattanooga f 

61. What were the effects of the battle of Chattanooga ? What was Burnside doing ? 
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Operations at KnoxvfUe. Doings in Missouri. Morgan^s raid. 

in that direction. He was besieged in Knoxville [November 29] 
by Longstreet, who went up from Bragg's broken army, for the 
purpose of driving him out of that region. Grant sent troops, 
under Sherman, to relieve him. Longstreet fled eastward, and, 
finally, made his way back to Lee's army in Virginia. 

52. There was much activity in the Department of Missouri 
during 1863. No considerable battle occurred, but there were 
many skirmishes, in which the Nationals were generally success- 
ful. The Confederates were repulsed at Springfield, Missouri, 
early in January ; and were also driven away in confusion when 
they attacked the National forces [July 4, 1863], undei General 
Prentiss, at Helena, Arkansas. On the 1st of September, General 
Blunt took Fort Smith from them ; and on the 10th of the same 
month. General Steele attacked and captured Little Rock, the 
capital of Arkansas. The power of the insurgents was now com- 
pletely broken in that State. 

53. At the time of Lee's invasion of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania [June, 1863], a large guerrilla* band, under General Morgan, 
a famous leader, composed of about three thousand cavalry, with 
six cannon, crossed the Ohio river into Indiana, and moved rap- 
idly eastward, plundering as they Went. Their intention, doubt- 
less, was to cross into Western Virginia, and join Lee in Pennsyl- 
vania. They were foiled by the valor of home troops, who killed 
or captured almost the entire band of invaders. Morgan, with a 
remnant of eight hundred, surrendered to General Shacklefbrd in 
Morgan county, Ohio, on the 26th of July. 

54. The National army had made large progress at the close 
of 1863. Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, a large por- 
tion of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida, the Rio Grande fron- 
tier of Texas, and the control of the Mississippi river, had been 
wrested from the Confederates. Some of these districts were 
great food-producing regions, which, made their loss to the insur- 

1. Gnenilla Is the BxMinish word signifying " little war." It is a term applied to an irreg- 
ular mode of carrying on war by the constant attacks of independent bands. 

'^ . 

QirBSTiOKS.— 51. What can you tell about the siege of Knoxville ? 52. What h.ive yon to 
say about affairs in Missouri? What can you tell of battles at SprinffAeld and Helena? 
What did Oonemlfl Blunt and Steele do? 53. Can you irlve an account of Morgan's raid into 
Indiana and Ohio? What was It^ probable object? Whwt was the rt-sult? 54. What can 
you toll about the progresi) of the National army during 1863? 
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National Buccessea. Doings of the Navy. Proceedings of Congress. 



gents very serions. The friends of the Government had caase for 
joy and firm hope.* 

65. The National navy, divided into six squadrons,' and em- 
ployed in the blockading service and in cooperation with artnies, 
was very active and successful during the year, on the coasts and 
on the rivers inland. Those in the coast service were chiefly em- 
ployed in blockading Confederate ports, and in cooperation with 
land forces in attacking harbor defenses. We have already al- 
luded to the unsuccessful attack on Sumter. On the IVth of 
June, the Weehawkefi asLptvired the Confederate ^^ybjh^^ Atlanta^ 
on the Georgia coast ; and in July, several of the iron-clad steam- 
ers joined Gillmore's land forces in an attack on the defenses of 
Charleston, and lay there, for that purpose, a whole year or more. 
In the mean time, the squadrons under Farragut and Porter were 
doing noble service on the Mississippi and its tributaries.* 

56. The thirty-seventh Congress closed its last session on the 
4th of March, 1863. It had placed the entire resources of the 
country in the hands of the President, and adopted measures for 
the increase and efficiency of the army. All distinctions between 
regular and volunteer troops were removed. Arrangements were 
made for the organization of colored troops ; * and on the 3d of 

1. TheS.^cretaryof War, In his report in December, 1883, said: "The success of our 
armies during the last year, has enabled the Department to make a reduction of over 
1200,000,000 in the war estimates for the ensuing flsacal year/' 

2. The whole number of vessels owned by the Government, at the close of 1863, was 688, 
carrying about 4,500 guns, and about 28,000 seamen. Of these vessels, 884 were in actual ser- 
vice, of which number, 75 were iron-clad steamers. Of these steamers, 48 were engaged In 
the coast service, and 29 on the rivers in the interior. The squadrons were geographically 
designated as follows : Potomac Flotilla, North Atlantic Squadron, South Atlantic Squad- 
ron, Eastern Gulf Squadron, Western Gulf Squadron, Mississippi Flotilla, West India Sguad- 
ron. East India Squadron, Mediterranean Squadron, racific Squadron ; besides half a doxen 
vessels on special service, and about as many engaged in miscellaneous duties. There wen 
only six vessels on foreign stations ; the remainder were engaged in home service. 

S. The Mississippi flotilla, at the close of the year, numbered over a hundred vessels, car- 
rying 462 cannon, and about 5,500 men. The blockading service was performed with great 
vigilance, generally. The number of vessels captnreil from the begintiing of the war until 
November, 1863, was 1,045. These were chiefly fitted out in England or her colonies, for the 
purpose of running the blockade. The four principal coast squadrons captured over three 
hundred prizes during 1863, about one third of which were steamers. 

4. At the close of the year 1863, there were about 60,000 colored troops regularly mustered 
Into the armies of the Republic. The !£manclpatlon Proclamation (verse 37, page 278) had 
caused immense numbers of slaves to flock into the lines of the National army, and meas- 
ures were taken to give them employment as soldiers or laborers. Measures were also taken 
for their ins-truction and moral discipline. The results have been wonderful. There aro 
large communities of these freedmen and their families In different parts of the Southern 
States held by the National arms, where may be seen promfaes of the most radical improve- 

QuBSTioNS.— 55. What have you to say about the National navy? What were its duties ? 
What can you tell about the capture of a " ram," and the sle.ee of Charleston ? 56l Wh4t 
did the National Congress do? What can you tell about colored troops ? 
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The Draft. Riots in New York. The Army, the Treasury, and the People. 



March [1863] a Conscription Act became law.* The President at 
once summoned [March 10] all enlisted or drafted troops to their 
places in the field or camp ; and, early in May, he called for a 
draft of three hundred thousand men. Violent opposition was 
excited against the measure ; and, on the day when the draft was 
to commence in New York city, a great riot broke' out there, and 
lasted three days. Many lives and much property were sacrificed.'' 
The Government, sustained by every right-minded citizen, went 
steadily on in its duty. The draft was enforced in twelve States. 
Hfty thousand men were added to the army by it, and ten and a 
half millions of dollars to the Treasury,* by the first of Decem- 
ber, 1863. 

THE GREAT CIVIL WAR CONTINUED [1864]. 

57. The National armies were strong, cheerful, and well-ap- 
pointed, at the opening of the year, and the money affairs of the 
nation were in a healthful condition.* The patriotic war-spirit 
of the people was increasing ; and there were many indications to 
inspire confidence that the great insurrection would be subdued 
before the close of the year. On the 1st of February, the Presi- 
dent ordered pi'eparations for a di'aft for three hundred thousand 
men; and, on the 15th of March, he called for two hundred thou- 



ments in the condition and character of their mce. They are nlso hicrhly commended as 
soldiers. It is estimated that at middiunmer, 1864, there were 100,000 colored troops under 
arms in the United States service. 

1. A compulsory enrollment of individuals for military or naval service. From these a 
certain number are chosen by lot for service in the field. This is performed by placing 
the name of each man enrolled on a card, and, putting these into a revolving ovlinder, the 
required number of names are drawn out by a person with his eyoa bandaged. This is corn* 
monly called a drafts and cannot but be impartial. 

2. About 100 lives, and property valued at $2,000,000, were destroyed. 

3. There was a provision in the Conscription Act, that any drafted person might be ex- 
empted from duty, by paying three hundred dollars. A largo number of the drafted men 
Bvsuled themselves of this privilege. 

4. The National debt at the close of 1883, amounted to abont 1.400 millions of dollars. 
This was due chiefly to the citizens of the United States who held Government bonds or 
circulating Treasury notes, familiaily known as "greenbacks," because on the backs of the 
Irflls there were fitrures and devices printed in green ink. Congress had levied taxes and 
impost duties sufficient to form a safe promise of redemption, and the people had the fullest 
ecNUidence in the ability of the GK>vernment to meet all demands that might be made upon it. 
On the 1st of September, 1864, the exact amount of the public debt was $1,878,565,233, of 
which $519,111,267 bore ro interest. The actuid amount of the interest, a year, of tne debt 
at the above date, was $77,795,000. The amount of fractional currency in circulation was 
$24,490,000. 

QrssTioira.— 56. What about a draft for the army, and a riot in New York city ? What 
was.the result of the draft? 57. What can you say about the National armies at the begin- 
ning of 1864 ? What about money affairs, the war-spirit of the iwople, and promises of suc- 
cess? Wh.it did the President do in February and March t What did General Averill do I 
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Preparations for a campaign. 


Bherman^M iDvasion of MiBBieaippi. 


Red river expedittojo. 



sand volunteers, to serve in the army and navy. At about the 
same time, the National troops, everywhere, were ready to begin 
the campaign. Preparatory to the movement of the Army or thie 
Potomac, General W. W. Averill, with cavalry, 'had struck [Jafi- 
aary 16, 1864] the Virginia and Tennessee railway, at Salem, west- 
ward of Lynchburg, and destroyed fifteen miles of the tracK 
between Lee and Longstreet.* 

68. On the 8d of February, General Sherman* left Vicksbnrg, 
with a heavy column, and made a most destructive invasion of the 
country eastward, almost to the borders of Alabama. In the 
space of twenty-four days he marched four hundred miles, and 
destroyed an immense amount of property of every kind, useful 
to the Confederates, and liberated about ten thousand slaves.* 
On the 5th of February [1864], General T. Seymour left Port 
Royal, South Carolina, at the head of an expedition to invade 
Florida. At Jacksonville he fought and defeated the Confed- 
erates, toward the middle of the month, and then pushed on, with 
about five thousand men, to Olustee, on the Florida Central rail- 
way, where he was met by a heavy force of insurgents [February 
20] and thoroughly defeated. He retreated in good order to 
Jacksonville, and abandoned the enterprise. 

59. On the 10th of March, General A. J. Smith left Vicksburg, 
with a considerable body of troops, and, with the fleet of Admiral 
Porter, went up the Red river. On the 13th, he captured Fort 
de Russey from the Confederates under General Taylor. This 
opened the way to Alexandria, and the invaders pushed forward 
to that place [March 15, 1864]. There they were joined by Gen- 
eral Banks, with a heavy column from New Orleans, and the fleet 
and a portion of Smith's army advanced toward Shreveport.* 
The Nationals were met at Cane river on the 26th, where they 
fought and defeated the Confederates who opposed them. 

60. Onward the National troops moved, and on the 8th of 

>- ■!— — ^—M— — 11 I ■ ll^ll^^—^—l »»■ ■■■■■■■»»■■■ ■■■ »■ II. ■ ■— ' I -■■ - — -■ ■■■■■■ ^ 

1. Verse 51, page 284. 2. Verse 50, page 284. 

3. About 6,000 of these accompanied the army back to Vicksburg. 

4. Shreveport is on the Red river, in Louisiana, near the borders of Texas. 

Questions.— 58. Give an account of Sherman's invasion of Mississippi and Alabama. 
What can you tell about Beymour^s expedition to Florida? 59. Can you give an account of 
an expedition up the Red river? What was accomplished? What did Banks do? What 
occurred ? 
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Operations on the Red river.* Salvation of the National fleet. Army of the ^oiomac. 

April they were again met, at Pleasant Hill, by a lai-ge Confed- 
erate force. In the battle that ensued, the Nationals were de- 
feated; but they retrieved their fortunes the next day by winning 
a substantial victory over their conquerors of the day before. . 
The patriots now fell back to Alexandria, and Banks ordered 
Porter, who had gone on toward Shreveport, to return, as he 
could afford him no support, The task was difficult. The Con- 
federates swarmed on the banks of the narrow stream. The water 
was rapidly falling; and when Porter approached Alexandria, it 
was too shallow to allow his vessels to pass the rapids near there. 
Under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, of Wisconsin, ^ 
the river was dammed up, and, by a process well known to lum- 
bermen, the fleet was passed in safety on the 11th of May. The 
army and navy then hastened to the Mississippi. 

61. There were misfortunes elsewhere. General Steele, in 
Arkansas,* had attempted to cooperate with the Red river expedi- 
tion. When he heard of its retreat, he fell back toward Little 
Rock,' continually annoyed by attacking Confederates on the 
way, who captured two thousand of his men, and a train of two 
hundred wagons. In March, the Confederate General Forrest, 
with several thousand men, made a raid into Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. He captured Union City, Tennessee, on the 24th, and, - 
on the following day, five thousand of his troops nearly de- 
stroyed Paducah, on the Ohio river. On the 12th of April, they 
captured Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi, and committed dreadful 
atrocities there. 

62. The grand Army of the Potomac, in the mean time, had 
ftilly prepared for the campaign, under the immediate command 
of General Meade ;' and three Western armies, concentrated under 
General Sherman,* were equally ready. In March, Grant was 
made a lieutenant-general,* and he became the general-in-chief of 

1 Verse 52, page 285. 2. Verse 62, page 285. 

8. Verse 39. page 279. 4. Verse 68, page 288. 

5. This rank in the army, which had been conferred only on C^eneral Scott (verse 6, 

QuiSTiONB.— 60. What can you tell abont the movements of the National troops on Red 
river? Tell how Porter was ordered back, and what took place. 61. What can you tell 
about the movements of General Steele, and his misfortunes ? What can you tell about a 
• raid into Tennessee and Kentucky by Forrest ? 62. What can you say about the Army of 
the Potomac under Meade, and those of the West under Sherman ? What can you tell 
about Qeneral Grant 9 

13 
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the armies of the Repablie. He en- 
tered upon the daties of his . office 
with vigor, SDd, on the momiDg of the 
3d of May, he isaned an order' for t^ 
Potomac and the Western armies, Sct- 
eral hundred miles distant from each 
other, to move forward, 

63. The Army of the Potomac im- 
mediately crossed the Rapid Anna,' 
and moved toward Richmond on the 
right flank of General Lee, who waa 
behind strong intrenchments in Oi-ange 
county, Virginia. This movement compelled Lee to leave his works; 
and, in the WildemesB,' not far from the Chancellorsville battlec 
ground,' the two great armies, numbering together not less, prob- 
ably, than two hundred and fitly thousand men, fought a severe bat- 
tle ofi the 6th. Longstreet'B corps' had reached and strengthened 
Lee. For three days the combatants fiercely contended for the 
mastery, when the Confederates withdrew [May 7, 1864] in the 
direction of Richmond. Near Spottsylvania Court House heavy 
battles were fought ; and, at the end of six days of conflict, the 
Nationals had gained decided advantages.' 

64. By attacks and flank movements. Grant compelled Lee to 

laK ordfn were Bent by the ma^ellc tekgrspb, which vm a noiC wanderfal 
enulity In the condniit of thli war. DorlD( the year IMS, aver 1,700 milm ol Innd 
marlus let^[raph were ODiBlranled under the direction at Ibe mllilarj' anthorltlei , 
swl 3,000 delpslahei each liaT were aenl and reeelvert over Ihe mlll[«rv lines, during 
, Theae meeaagea varied In longth from 10 lo 1,000 word" »nd opwurd. 



itry In BpollFTlTanIa oounly , 

, — , .rom ibe BOnth bunk of Ibo 
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e. Note S, pige ISO. 

>. Verae SS, page Hit. Thie la > broken, elirlle tr:icl of eonatr; In BpollaTlnnla eon 

Klnla, about fifteen mllea in extent, connnenclnc not far fram (he santh bank of 



s, dwarf oaka and nnderbruata, denec and almoet tmpenelrftbk. Ool; 
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yvern on the eaatem edge of the Wlldw- 

E. Verae SI, page 3S4, 

6l Anbat time, Grant aent the MIOTrtng deapatch to Ihe Secretary of War- "Wo haTS 
>w ended the sixth day of very heavy flEhllag. The result, to Ihle Ume, la verv much in 
a fayor. Our toawa have been heavy aa well u Ihow of the enemy. 1 ihtnk the Iom of 
le enemy mnat be greater. We have taken over A.OO) prleaneTB In battle, while he hae 
ken from na few eieept atrsgglere. 1 propose to Bgbt It out on thla line, If It take* all 

Qtnsnoita,— 03. Can yon give an acconnt of the movenienle and flnlnga of Ihe Army of 
le Potomw from the Rapid Anna to Spotlnylvanla t'oiirt Houne t Whet bnltlea occurrodt 
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OperationB near Richmond. Petersburg besieged. Sherman^s successes. 

leave one strong position after another, and fall back to the de- 
fences of Richmond, at the beginning of June. In the mean time, 
a large force, under General Butler, had gone up from Fortress 
Monit)e and seized and fortified a strong position ' near the mouth 
of the Appomattox river, on the south side of the James, by which 
he held in check reenlbrcements under Beauregard," then hasten- 
ing from the Carolinas to the army under Lee. This was to aid a 
movement already planned for placing the Army of the Potomac 
on the south side of the James river. This plan was successfully 
executed at the middle of June, and placed Grant in an advan- 
tageous position before Petersburg, a strongly intrenched town 
on the Appomattox river, twenty miles south of Richmond, and 
commanding, in a degree, the railway communication with iKTorth 
Carolina by way of Weldon. 

65. Lee crossed the James river with the bulk of his army, 
and took a position to defend Petersburg, that being essentigl to 
the security of Richmond. Grant at once commenced a siege. 
He sent out cavalry expeditions in various directions to cut the 
railway communications with Lee's army and the Confederate 
capital Early in July, these were placed in great peril.' 

66. While the Army of the Potomac was achieving these suc- 
cesses, that in Northern Georgia, under Sherman, was equally 
victorious.* Sherman advanced from Chattanooga* at the begin- 
ning of May. The Confederates, under J. E. Johnston, were then 
at Dalton, in Georgia. Steadily Sherman pressed forward, day 
after day, over a rugged mountain region, fought battle after 
battle, captured or passed round one stronghold after another 

1. Bermuda Hundred. 2. Veroe 11, page 268. 

3. A force under Oeneral David Hunter captured Staunton, and then proceeded to cut 
tbe Virurinia and Tennessee railway eastward of Lynchburg Another force, under General 
J. H. Wilson, destroyed many miles of the Richmond and Danville* railway ; and another, 
under General Philip H. Sheridan, destroyed a portion of the railway between Qordonsvllle 
and Richmond. The Weldon road was also severed (but not seriously), as well as the road 
leading from Petersburg to Richmond. The James river was now in complete control of 
the Nationals, from its mouth to above the Apxmmattox river. 

4. Sherman's force was composed of three armies, namely, that of the Tennessee, under 
6^neral McPher^on ; of the Ohio, under Ctoneral Thomas, and of the Cumberland, under 
6kneral Schofield. 6. Verse 60, page 284. 

QimsTinNS.— 64. What did Grant do ? What did Butler dr> ? What was the object of his 
movement t What great achievement was effected f 66. What did T^ee do ? What expedi- 
tions were sent out by Grant, and what did they effect? 66» What have you to say a^wut 
movements elsewhere? Can you give an account of Sherman^s progress in Georgia f What 
can you tell of events near Atlanta? 
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AUuita bealeged. Tbe Coufedanits NsTy. IjetienKif nurqne. 

(the ConfederatGB as Bteadily falling back), until the midclle of 
July, when he had crossed the Chattahoochee river with his whold 
army, and advanced npon Atlanta, one of the most important 
military positions in tbe South. Nearthi^ 
strong post three heavy battles wete 
fonght [July 20, 22, and 28], in which th^ 
Confederates were defeated with immense 
losses, when the National army close- 
ly invested the place.' Cavalry expedi- 
tions, in the mean while, had destroyed 
all the railway commnnications with At- 
lanta.' 

67. While the hearts of loyal men 
were joyful because of the success of the 
QiKiiuL sacBHix. National arms, news came of the destruc- 

tion, in the British channel, of the pirate ship Alabama, which had, 
for almost two years, been the terror of American commerce. Two 
days after the President called for seventy-five thousand men to 
put down the insurrection,' the chief of the Confederates offered 
[April 17, 1861] letters-of-marque ' to anybody who might choose 
to fit out a vessel to make war on the commerce of the Republic 
on the high seas. The Confederates organized a navy department, 
and gave places to the offiocrs who bad deserted tbe National 
flag ; ' but their means for the creation of a marine force were in- 
significant.' So they looked to Europe for aid, and, m tbe greed 

1. In the battle of the 22d, General McPbBraon was Mlled. Two dajs ancr [July Jol, 
Jolinalan bad been reheved of the eomiuBnd of the CoDfederate anny In Qsorgla, nad wai 
■ucceeded by Oeneral Hood. 

2, Qeneral KouHeau, a EeDtackltm, with s ciiviilry force, gvept dovn from SBCBtcc, 1" 
Northern Atati!iniB,HlmDat IoMontgonier}r,3ndllienalon; tbe hue of tlierallnray between thi 
oily and Atlanta, dettroyln[(lhlrtj-onB mlleBOflhs tract, many tridgee, con«uniing Btntioi. 

fede'n5e"oldie"-i'd freeing jnan j neRToee. ' He arrived at Sariolta, afltra marehof fan, 

BDBta had hien made uBBleM to the Confoae'rate army in QeoTfU 
AuBBBt. a force under OfloBral Stonomsn deslroyed many mileH i 
lama and Macori. 

"'"8*,pngl — 



armed \< 


BBelB, ID capture or detlroy tbe propeily of an enemy. See sote fi, paira 22a. 
rae number of tho offlBen oflfie &al\nna! navy, who wore latlvoi or re>ldent> of 
Slate-, deserted IbBlrflagwhantho war bfOkBOut, and Bum e reBlimed before. Thsy 

. Mallory, formerly a member of the ITati'inal Senate, ^m Florida, waa made 


.r.S™^ 


oira.-6T. Wh«t newi made loyal monrejo'cof What oanyoo telUbont aOoofcd- 
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Confisderatefl aided by England. English pirate yeesela. Deitraotion of the Alabama. 

of England for the " supremacy of the seas,'' they found a stead- 
fast friend and helper. 

68. The first formidable pirate ship put afloat was the Sumter^ 
(Cftptaiu Semmes,) whose destructive career was ended at the 
qlo^ of 1861.* Meanwhile, arrangements were made by the 
Confederates with Laird, a member of the British Parliament and 
a ship-builder, at Liverpool, to constnict several powerfol steam- 
ships fortheii'use. The Oreto (afterward jFVonefo) was soon at sea, 
and, in September, 1862, she ran the blockade at Mobile under 
English colors. She went to sea again in December, and made 
havoc among American merchantmen. She was never again in a 
Confederate port, but always found a welcome in British colonial 
harbors. 

69. Semmes was soon in command of a powerftil vessel, built by 
Laird, called the Alabama. She was essentially a British pirate 
ship, with a Confederate commander and flag ; ' and she ftilfilled 
the expectations of the British shipping interest, by frightening 
American commerce into British vessels, and giving them a mo- 
nopoly of the carrying trade.' She always avoided our national ves- 
sels sent after her. She was finally blockaded in the French port of 

, Cherbourg, by the Kearaarge^ Captain Winslow. The French Gov- 
ernment ordered the pirate to leave their waters. She went out on 
the 15th of June [1864], met the Kearaarge^ and, after a short con- 
flict, was sent to the bottom of the sea. Her commander and 
others were picked up by an English vessel in attendance, which 
carried them to England to save them from their conqueror.* 

T ^ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — — — . ■ I ■ ■ I ... .... _ _ , . I , _ I , , .1 ... - I ■ — , , I -11 - — ■ ■ ^. 

Confederate Secretary of the Navy. They built a few iron-clad gnn-boats, for the defense 
of their rivers, and " rams,'' for the protection of their harbors. Most of them perished. 

1. She was blockaded at Gibraltar, and was Anally sold. 

2. She was built, armed, and furnished In England, and almost wholly manned by Brit< 
leh snbjectfu several of them ft-om the Rwal navy. She sailed out of England under a Brit- 
ish flag, and was always welcomed into British ports. And before she went into battle with 
the Kearaarge^ her commander, in a little speech to her officers and crew, repeated the 
words of Lord Nelson, " England expects every man to do his duty 4" She was not allowed 
to carry her pHzes into British ports, and so her commander generally plundered and burnt 
them at sea. The Alabama captured and destroyed 64 American vessels. 

3. The estimated value of property destroyed by the Alabama was $10,000,000. It was 
also estimated that nearly two thirds of the carrying trade enjoyed by citizens of the United 
States was transferred to British vessels. During 1863, about 1,000 American ships were 
sold to foreign merchants, chiefly British. 

4. One of the English aristocracy, named Lancaster, was near the scene of action, in his 

QvKsnoNS.— 68. What can you tell about the Sumter 1 What have you to say about 
Bcltnh «hip builders, and their aid of the Confederates f What about the Oreto or Florida 7 
09. What can you tell about the AUUtama^ Give an account of her destruction What 
^B4 her Bnglfah firiends do9 
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Invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania. Deatmctlon of Cbamberatftirg'. 



70. The joy produced by the sinking of the Aldbcmia was 
succeeded by alarm, caused by a sudden invasion of Maryladd^ 
early in July, by way of the Shenandoah valley, by about fifteen 
thousand Confederate soldiers,^ under General Early, whose chiefs* 
object seems to have been the seizure of supplies for the U8e<^f^ 
the army at Richmond. They were held in check on the Mono^^ 
cacy river, near Frederick, by General Wallace ' and a few hastily 
assemblf^d troops (about one third the number of the invaders), 
who fought them gallantly [July 9] for seven or eight hours, and 
saved Baltimore and Washington from capture or destruction. 
Overwhelming numbers caused Wallace to fall back. Aftet 
threatening the two cities and securing a considerable amount of 
plunder,' including many horses, the Confederates fled across the 
Potomac, pursued by National troops, who struck them a severe 
blow [July 20] at Winchester.* 

71. Gathering force, the Confederates pushed the National 
troops back to the Potomac, and, at the close of July, some of - 
them crossed the river, swept through Northern Maryland into 
Pennsylvania, and burned [July 30, 1864] the village of CfaanoH 

bersburg.* They soon fled back to Virginia, closely pursued, but 

... . ~^ — ^ 

yacht, the Deerhound^ evidently by previous arrangement with the pirate commander, to 
aflford him any assistance in his power. Ho took Semmes and other officers, who were ih©*' 
leged prisoners to Winslow, on board his yacht, and carried them to England out of harm'«. 
way. A public dinner was offered Semmes at Southampton -, and a British admiral < Ati- 
son) headed a list of subscribers to a fund to purchase an elegant sword, to be presented to^ 
the corsair ! — 

1. It was estimated that the whole number detached from Lee's army for the great foi;- 
age raid, was about 20,000, a fourth of whom remained in Virginia, at different points from' 
the Potomac to Lynchburg. 

2. Verse 10, page 257. 

8. "While the main portion of the invaders were engaged In plundering, a body of horse? 
men, under a renegade Mary lander, named Gilraor, swept through the country, spreading 
destruction, alarm, and confusion among the people. An old man, seventy-three years of, 
age, named Ishmael Day, said to some o;f them who came to plunder his house, over which 
waved the national flag : " Q-entlemen, you may burn my barn, and rob my house, but I will 
shoot tho first man who touches that flag." Two of GUlmor's raiders attemptca to tear it 
down. The old man mortally wounded one of them with tho contents of a duck-gun, when 
the other fled. The old patriot escaped to tho woods. A body of G-ilmor's horsemen came 
up, turned Day's family ont of doors, and burned his house and barn. 

4. The National troops were commanded by General Averill. He killed or wounded' 
three hundred of the Confederates, made two hundred prisoners, captured four cannon, 
and a large quantity of their plunder. 

5. The marauding force that destroyed Chambersburg, a town of 6,000 inhabitants, did 
not exceed, it is estimated, 400 men. They were led^by General McCausland, who acted 
under the written instructions of his commander, General Jnbal Early. He demanded a 
bribe of 1(500,000 to spare the village. It wns not given, and 260 buildings were soon in 
flames. The loss to the citizens of Chambersburg was estimated at $2,000,000. 

Questions.— 70. Give an account of a Confederate InvaMon of Maryland. How were Balti- 
more and Washington paved ? What then occurred ? 71. What can you tell about the return 
of the Confederates to Maryland and Pennsylvania, and the destruction of Chambersburg? 



•-i 
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Sfaert(l«n in the Shenandoah valley. Seizure of the Weldon railway. 

IKreve fitrong enough to halt and gather food in the Shenandoah 
yall^, which they sent off to Richmond. In the meantime, heavy 
]re^of<b(reements were sent by Grant to the opposers of the raiders, 
^04 i all were placed under the command of General Sheridan,' 
trho kept near the Potomac until the army before Petersburg had 
a^bidted an important success, when he moved forward [Septem- 
ber] to press the Confederates up the Shenandoah valley back 
in their track toward Richmond. 

72. While these movements were going on near the Potomac, 
General Grant was making important ones on the borders of the 
James and Appomattox rivers ; ^ and durirtg the months of July 
and August he gained substantial advantages, but not without 
heavy losses. He formed a mine under one of the strongest forts 
in the Confederate lines of defenses in front of Petersburg, and 
at dawn on the 30th of July it was exploded with fearful effect.' 
The fort, with about two hundred men, was destroyed. The ex- 
plosion was followed by a vigorous assault. The assailants were 
re^mlsed, and the well-devised plan for breaking the Confederate 
line and seizing Petersburg was foiled. 

73. Three weeks later Grant secured a very important advan- 
tage by seizing the Weldon railway below Petersburg. That 
road was of vital importance to Lee's army, as the chief avenue 
through which he could receive supplies of men, munitions, and 
food, from the Southern portions of the Confederacy, or hold mil- 
itary communication with it. As early as the middle of August^ 
Grant was aware that Lee had sent reenforcements to Early in the 
Shenandoah valley, and he at once commenced strategic move- 
ments which were eminently successful. The Weldon road was 
seized [August 18], and every attempt (and they were desperate) 

1. Not© 3, page 291. 2. Verses 64 and 65, page 291. 

3. The construction of this mine was suggested by Lieutenant-Colonel Pleasants, of the 
48th Pennsylvania Regiment, and was performed by his men, who were mostly coal-miners. 
He excavated a nearlv horizontal shaft al)ont 500 feet in length, at the end of which. 16 feet 
below the surface of the earth, and directly under the fort to be destroyed, a large chaipber 
was excavated. In this were four connected magazines, containinsr, in the aggregate, between 
five and six tons of powder. These were ignited by means of a fuse. The explosion produced 
an immense crater. 

QuBSTiOHS.— 71. What did the Confederates then do ? What can you tell about regnforce- 
ments and Sheridan's operations? 72. What was Gi-ant doing? Can you give an account of 
the destruction of a Confederate f^rt? What was the result? 73. Give an account of the 
seizure of the Weldon Railway. What was its importance to the Confederates, and what 
did they attempt to do ? What was the result P 
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Sherman's moTements and the oaptore of Atlanta. Victories in Mobile Bay. 

made to retake it [August 19, 20, 21, and 25] was defeated. ' fMe 
road was destroyed a distance of twelve miles, and the NiffOTfel 
troops, strongly intrenched, held a firm grasp upon it. '^ii» 

74. During the whole of August [1864] Sherman clos^^ Be- 
sieged Atlanta,' making his hold upon the Confederate 
there firmer and closer every day, and continually diminii^B% 
their ahility to escape or endure a long siege, while his ample 
guards kept his own communications free from any serious dam- 
age by the guerilla parties and Confederate cavalry. At length, 
by a skillfol flank movement, he severed the Confederate army 
that opposed him, seized their only remaining railway communi- 
cation between Atlanta and the surrounding coimtry, and com- 
pelled Hood * to fly from that city [September 2], in despair, to- 
ward the heart of Georgia. " So Atlanta is ours, and fairly won," 
Sherman modestly. wrote in his despatch to his government. He 
announced oae of the most important victories of the war, for, in 
connection with recent events near Mobile, it promised to the 
National arms the speedy control of the entire region of the Gulf 
States from the Atlantic to the Mississippi,' as well as of Georgia 
and South Corolina. 

75. While the two great National armies of Meade * and Sher-^ 
man were struggling in close conflict with the two great Confed- 
erate armies of Lee and Hood,* the Western Gulf squadron,* 
under Admiral Farragut,' was performing brilliant exploits near 
Mobile, assisted by a land force under General Gordon Granger. 
Early in the morning of the 6th of August [1864], the squadron 
sailed into Mobile bay past Forts Morgan and Gaines, at its en- 
trance. The vessels went in in pairs, lashed together,* and all 



1. Verse 68, page 291. 2. Note 1, papc 292. 

8. The States bordering on the Gnlf of Mexico, namely. Missisalppi, Alabama, and Florida. 
By this victory, the armed Confederates in the Southern States were driven into the narrow 
compass of the seaboard portion of Georgia and South Carolina, the principal cities of which 
are Savannah and Charleston. 

4. It must be remembered that Meside remained the ocmmander of the Army t^ the Po- 
tomaCi but under the immediate direction of Lientenant-General Grant, whose headquarters 
were with that army. 

8. Note 1, page 292. 6. Note 2, page 286. 7. Verse 24, page 27a 

6. The Brooklyn, with the Octarora, led the way, followed by the Hartford (the AdmiraVs 
flag-ship), and the Metacomet as her consort. The Admiral was lashed to the maintop of the 

Q.UBSTiONS.— 74. What was Sherman doing at Atlanta ? Give an account of his victory 
there. What were its promised effects f 76. Can you give an account of how a National 
naval victory was won near Mobile t 
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Capture of Forts Qainee and Morgan. 

,pipsed the forts in safety excepting the "monitor" Te^^mseh, 
ydAoh was sunk by a toi'pedo. A brief and furious engagement 
with the Confederate naval force then quickly ensued, and resulti^d 
in the capture of the formidable Confederate " ram " Tennessee^ 
,wiXh the commanding admiral (Buchanan), and the seizure or dis- 
persion of thjB rest of the fleet. 

76. General Granger landed with troops on Dauphin island, 
in the rear of Fort Gaines; and on the 8th [August, 1864] that 
post, with its garrison, guns, and provisions for a year, was sur- 
rendered to Farragut. Fort Morgan, on Mobile Point, was next 
attacked. Farragut's vessels took position on both sides of the 
Point, and poured a terrific storm of shot and shell upon the 
doomed fortress,' while the land troops assailed it in the rear. It 
was surrendered unconditionally, with its garrison, on the 23d of 
August,* when the preliminary work for the speedy capture of 
Mobile was accomplished.* 

77. The victories at Mobile and Atlanta, minor successes else- 
where, and the noble response given to the call of the President 
for more men to reenforce the two great armies in the field,* and 
the equally efficient navy,' gave assurance at the beginning of 
September that the end of the Civil War, and the return of peace 
were nigh.® Because of these triumphs and this hopeful aspect of 

Hartford, that he might overlook his whole fleet and not be thrown down by the shocks of 
Imttle; and by means of a speaking-tube fkx>m bis perch to the deck, he gave his orders. 

1. About 3,000 shells were thrown into the fort. 

2. It was ofB.oiaIly reported that after the white flag had been raised in token of surren- 
der, the Confederates silked most of the cannon, and wantonlv injured the carriages, sroall 
arms, ammunition, and provisions , and that the officers, with General Page at thoir head, 
destroyed their swords that they might not be surrendered. Bubsequent investigatioa 
proved this report to have been entirely unfounded. 

8. The captured forts at the entrance to the bay are about 30 miles below Mobile. 

4. On the 18th of July, the President issued an order for a draft for 600,000 men at the 
end of 50 days, should the number asked for not be enrolled by volunteering before that 
time. About 200,000 were credited In consequence of enlistments in the navy and other 
causes, according to an act of Congress, and the number actually called for was reduced to 
' S00,00a A large proportion of this number had volunteered, or been supplied in the form of 
substitutes, at the end of the 50 days. 

6. The operations of the navy, during the war, have been of the highest importance. Its 
services have not been thoroucchly appreciated, because of its having acted merely as an 
auxiliary to the army. Its achievements have been wonderful, and it should receive equal 
credit with the army. 

6. On the 6th of September, the joyful news reached New York that the pirate ship 
Qeorgia, which had done much damage to American commerce, had been captured off the 
port of Lisbon, Portugal, by the National steamship KiagarOi and was on her way to the 



QOTgTioNS.— 76. Can you give an account of the captures of Forts Gaines and Morgan at 
the entrance to Mobile Bay f 77. What caused the President to recommend public thanks- 
givings ? 

13* 
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TbADkaglTlnK. Btaerliteil In Ibn SbeuudoBh VtUey. lloTSDunU In OeorflB. 

affairs, the President issaed a proclamation [September 3, 16MJi 
in whicli he requested the people to make a epecial recognition H 
Divine GoodaesB, by offering thankagivings in their reipective 
jjaces of worship, on the following Sunday, the 1 1 tb of Septen^ri'. 

78. Whilst Sherman was resting his wearied troops at ^(^ 
lanta,' and Grant was holding Lee fast near Richmond,' Oenprsl 
Sheridan was giving the Confederates heavy blows in the Sbea- 
andoah Valley,' On the 19th of September he gained a great 
victory over Early, not far from Winchester. After that he held 
tbe Valley under complete control. 

79. Late iii September, Hood,' with his Confederate Anny, 
moved toward Tennessee for the purpose of destroying Shenmra's 
commnnication with Chattanooga and invading that State. The 
watchful Sherman was soon on his track, and gave him such 
heavy blows that be was compelled to flee toward Northern 
Alabama, where he prepared to invade Tennessee and push on 
toward tbe Ohio river. 

80. Leaving General Thomas in Tennessee to oppose Hood, 

Sherman, early in November, com- 
menced a grand mai'ch with his army 
through the heart of Georgia, for the 
Atlantic coast. Atlanta was abandoned 
on the 14th. Threatening Macon and 
Augusta,* he moved forward, captured 
Milledgeville [November 20], the capi- 
tal of the State, and finally, on the 21st 
1 of December, he entered Savannah in 
•1ENISA1, tHonAS tHumph. The Confederates there nn- 

TtDllcdSliilFJ In charge af ■ prize crew. TbeFltridaajiA Tallahiuir! wire ihs or\ly plniea 
known to be afloat at Iho beginning of SeptembiT. The lallar was cuptared soon nftsr. 

t. On Ihe lanie day the I^8\dent iesncil ordure for xilutei of s bandred rdtj* to be flred 
on tlie 6tb and the 7Ih, at Wuhln>{ton, New York, Botton, Ptilladelpbia, Plllib^, Bsltl- 
mare. Newport (Ky.), and SL, Louli ^ end nt New Orlsuu, Mobile, Peuuuils, Hilton Head, 
■ad Newbern, the day efler the receipt of Ibe order. 

Z Veria ««, page 2»l.' S. Vcne «£, p^ge 281. 

4. Versa 71, page 1M. 6. Note 1. pngo aw. 

e. llieie luwDB were Important as depoeltorlee of munlllona of war, but of little Bseannt 
tn a milllsr}' point of Tien, 

OHHTIOKS.— IS. WhatcanyoiitidlabantSherldanintbeeboDandoaliValleyl 19. What 
d'dHood do) What did Bherman dot What did Hood prepare to attempt to dol M. 
What can Tou tell atwDtBbermaii'B march ihroaghQsorglat What WW tbe Tetnlt I 
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iDTSsion of Tenneuee. Capture of Wilmington. Sherman's march through the Carolinas. 

" I ■ " — — — — ■ 

ier Hardee crossed the Savannah river and fled toward Charles- 
ton. 

81. Hood, in the mean time, invaded Tennessee with an army 
of about forty thousand men. Thomas slowly fell back toward 
Nashnille. A heavy battle was fought by Schofield and Hood 
at BVanklin [November 30], and then the latter besieged Nash- 
ville. On the 16th of December, Thomas marched out, attacked 
the besiegers, and drove them southward with great loss of men 
and materials of war. Hood, greatly crippled, fled across the 
Tennessee into Alabama.^ 

82. At the middle of December a militaiy and naval expedi- 
tion was sent against Wilmington, the only seaport of importance 
then in possession of the Confederates/ An unsuccessful attack 
was made on the forts at the mouth of the Cape Fear river, on 
Christmas Day; but on the 15th of January [1865], they were 
captured by land troops under General Terry, assisted by the 
navy under Admiral Porter. Wilmington was captured by 
the National forces on the 21st of February. 

83. General Foster cooperated with Sherman from Beaufort, 
South Carolina ; and at the middle of January the latter moved 
his army into that State. They made their way through the 
swamps to the borders of the Upper Country. On the 17th of 
February they entered Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, . 
in triumph. Thus flanked, the Confederates fled from Charleston, 
and on the following day [February 18] colored troops marched 
in and took possession of that cradle of the Rebellion. Sherman 
pushed on toward North Carolina without much opposition, 
whilst Schofield from Newbem and Terry from Wilmington 
were cooperating with him. After some fighting, the three armies 

1. During this invasioi^ JTood lost one t^ird of his army, and nearly all of his cannon. 

2. From the beginning oT this war, the Confederates received a vast amount of supplies 
through Wilmington, by blockade runners, and sent out cotton in return. 



QinsTiOHS.— 81. What can you tell about Hood*8 inyawion of Tennefisee ? What battle 
wasfought. and where f What occurred at Nashville t What became of Hood f 82. What 
can you tell about expeditions against Wilmington f 83. Who coox>crated with Hherraan in 
Boath Carolina ? Wnat can you tell about Sherman^s march through South Carolina, and 
t^ result f How came Charleston to be abandoned t What can you tell of the junction of 
armies in North Carolina t 
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Bberldmn't d«nructLve oparaUoDi. Dtl^ttat t*a.. 

met at Gold»boro' ' [March 22], while General J. K J^dinstxMi, wi4> 
the Confederate troops, vere kept at bay near B^leigh.' , . 

84. Id the mean time Sheridan marched, "with a faeavy eav^ 
ry force, ap'the Shenandoah Valley, And in the neighborhood 

of CharUvtteaville he almost an^iiiir 
lated Early's army * at the beginning 
flf March. Ho then swept over the 
country toward Lynchburg, destroy- 
ing the railway and canal communi- 
cations with Richmond. Moving 
swiftly aronnd to the north of that 
1. city, he broke np the railway com- 
munications with Prederickaburg, 
QEHiniL ■HiBiDu. ftud without much opposition joined 

the Army of the JamcH under General Ord toward the middle of 

March, 

85. During the nine months that Grant and Lee faced eaob 
t)ther on the James and Appomattox rivers,* hostile movements 
were frequent, und sometimes i-esulted in battles, which were 
almost always favorable to the Nationals. Finding his SU]>- 
plies cnt off by Sheridan's operations, Lee prepared to abatir 
don Richmond, march into North Carolina, and join John- 
ston.' The watchful Grant would not allow it. Sheridan had 
joined him, and at the close of March [1865] the whole Army of 
the Potomac, with a part of that of the James, were in motion. 
After three days of bard fighting, during which time he lost more 
than 20,000 men, Lee was compelled to abandon his works Bt 

1. SeboflelcTa tmopi hud n tnttto v'th the C'lnfedmtoa under Bngg. st Klnalon, Bnil ' 

former left FnyMIevllli'. The oavalry of Eilpatrlsk >DiI W*d« Bunplon klBO hut Mm* 

eombata, In whleh the fnrmarwcra HicetHfol. 
X The cnpltal of Norlh CuroUni. 

3. Vena 70. mgr 3M. 4. Veriei M nnd M, pagn »l 

6. Bpiiiir««rii BUiwrseded Hood In the lommsnd of the remnnnt of Ihe Aitot of th« Tm- 

DMiee. after tt< dlKutroiia eipnldloD W Thomu, sod h< ia tarD vu gnperMded bj Jdba- 



(tnpt, imd why I How 
U> flight nndinrrendeit 



„. ^„jridsii'ii Btttict on Karly and hln deitroellTe r^d 

WhU cm 70a Mil Hbonl Uie ■rmtei of Gmiil und Lee I Wluit dM 
" venled fivm lolnlnf Jobnaioal Wh*t «Mi 7M 
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Biirrenderof Lee'a Army. President Liaooln in Richmond. Assassination of the President, 

!tfetfers1)urg and Richmond, and fly westward, for the Kational 
troops were across his path to North Carolina. On the 9th of 
Aj^ril he surrendered the remainder of his army to Grant. 
* "'86. On the morning of the 3d of April, General Godfrey Weitzel, 
iti^er head of his colored troops, marched into Richmond.* The 
iiiayor surrendered the city, and the people received them with 
joy. The Confederate " President," Cabinet, and Congress had 
fied, and with that flight the active power of the Rebellion passed 
away for ever. On the following day [April 4, 18C5], President 
Lincoln, who had been at Grant's headquarters at City Point for 
several days, went up to Richmond, and in the parlor of the fugi- 
tive, Jefferson Davis, held a public reception of army officers and 
citizens.* 

87. The surrender of Lee's army gave assurance that the war 
was at an end; and there was great joy every where. This joy 
was suddenly turned into mourning when intelligence went over 
thfe land that the President had been assassinated [April 14] in a 
public place in Washington City,^ and that the Secretary of State 
{Mt Seward) had been terribly wounded, at his house, at the same 
time.* It was suspected that assassins had been hired by the 
so-called " Confederate Government," or its agents, to murder the 



1. His corps (the Twenty-fifth), attached to the Anny of the James, wns composed wholly 
of colored troops. A portion of these were the first national troops that marched ioto Rich- 
mond. 

% Jost one month before (March 4], Mr. Lincoln had been innugiirated President of the 
United States for the second time, having been re€Iect«d bv an overwhelming vote of the 




8 On the 14th of April it was announced that the President and General Grant, byinvi- 
iation, would visit Ford's theatre in the evening. General Grant did not remain in Wash- 
ington that evening. The President, unwilling to disappoint the public, went to the the- 
atre with Mrs. Lincoln, and while sitting in a private oox, J. Wilkes Booth, formerly an 
actor in that theatre, approached from behind, shot him through the head, leaped upon tho 
at«ge brandishing a knife and exclaiming, in the motto of Virginia, iSfc amnper tyrannia— 
So always with tyrants— and escaped at the back of the building. He was afterward found 
in a bam, which was fired, and the culprit was shot [April 26] when he appeared, by a ser- 
geant named Boston Oorbett. Some of Booth's associates in crime were discovered, arrested, 
and received proper punishment. 

4. Mr. Seward waa then almost helpless, ii^bed, ft'om the effects of a fall when thrown 
firom his carriage. 

Quisnovs.— 86. Give an account of Weitze?s entrance Into Richmond and the Presi- 
dent's visit there. 87. What did the surrender of Lee's army promise f What can you tell 
about the assassination -of President Lincoln ? What other murders were attempted ? Tell 
how Mr. Lincoln was succeeded in office. 
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President, the Vice-President, the Cabinet Ministers, CJeaerrf 
Grant, and other diatingniahed ' 
men, with the hope that in some; 
way, in the midetof the confiieidA'I 
that might ensue, their wieked 
cause might gain an advantage. 
Their plan failed. Only the Pres- 
ident was killed. In less thaa 
six hours after his death,' Andrew 
Johnson, the Vice-President, was 
inaugurated President of the 
United States, and the Govem- 
! ment went steadily on in its 
1 course. President Johnson retain- 
< ed President Lincoln's Cahi net.' 
) 88, The only remaining large 
army of the Confederates, under 
f Genei^I Joseph E. Johnston,' sur- 
rendered to General Sherman, in 
AKDRiw J01W90K. North CaTollna, on the 26th of 

ApriL Other armies and guerilla bands ' speedily followed this 
example. In the mean time, Jefferson Davis,' the leader of the 
conspirators, was fleeing toward the sea-coast to escape from the 
country, with a large amount of specie, taken from the " Con- 
federate Treasury " and the banks of Richmond. He was cap- 
tured in Georgia on the 10th of May, whilst flying to the swamps, 
disguised as a woman by the garments of his wife,* 

69. By the middle of May, armed rebellion had ceased, and 



t MTOn niT the momlll; nf LhK IStb of J 

, . ,___ _.. , , Hugh MoCullough. eeoret^iry of Iha 1 

; Edwin M. etMitoa, Bcorctary of Ww : Bldeori W^eUoi, Seeretnry of tfie Navy ; 
'- ' ■ . 1 . . - - e^ Allomey-aimBrBT ; wmiMn DeiL 



4, Note 1, met 286. S. Vene 2, Mm MS 

>d offered tl<U,OW> for hie sireit. He -wm cnpliired by a portiifl 
ra]ry, under Col. B.Il. Prltehard,nB»rInrto>TlllB,capll«lot Ir 
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End of the Bebollion. 



the National Government, stronger than ever in moral and mate- 
rial power, was left free to resume its career of peace and pros- 
perity. The terrible war had purified and strengthened the Re- 
pi2l>Uo^ and made it, indeed, in the eyes of the nations, 

** The land op the free and the home of the bbavb." 



Questions.— 89. What can you eay about the Government and the effect of the war upon 
the nation I 



! 'i . 



fr 
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SECTION xvn. 

THE NATIONAL CONSTITUTION AND GBOWTH OF THE BEPUBLIC 

[1789-1864]. 

We have considered the causes which led to the construction 
of the National Constitution, in 1787 ; its adoption by the people 
of the United States as the organic law of the land, and the estab- 
lishment of a National Government in accordance with its plan.* 
Let us now take it> up and study it careftilly, for it is the Great 
Charter of our Liberties. We will begin with the introductory 
remarks, or 

PREAMBLE. 

We the People of the IJnited States," in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic obiftcta 

tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general wel&re, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity,* do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 
SECTION I. 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 

1. See pages 193 and IM. Previous to the Revolution, there were three forms of gov- 
ernment in the colonies, namely, Charter^ Proprietary^ and Provincial. The charter gov- 
ernments were Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. They had -power to make 
laws not inconeistent with those of England. The proprietary governments were Maryland. 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. Their governors were appointed by their proprietors, and 
these and the proprietors usually made the laws. The provincial were New Hampsnire, 
New York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. In these 
the governor and his council were appointed by the crown, and these, with chosen represent- 
atives of the people, made the laws. 

2. The Union is older than the Constitution. It was formed In the first Continental Con- 
gress (page 127), by the representatives of thirteen sepanite but not independent nor sov- 
ereign provincefi, for they nad ever been subject to the British crown. Then the inhabitants 
of those colonies were solemnly leagued as one people, and two years later (verse 9, page 
142) they declared themselves collectively independent of Oreat Britain, and recognized the 
supremacy of the Continental Congress as a central governmeitt* See Curtis' s Iftff/ory ^ 
the Constitution^ i. 89, |0. The plan of Independent State governments then adopted having 
failed (veri^e 6, page 193), a national one was formed, and the framers of the Constitution, to 
give cmphnsis to the fact, said in the preamble of the instrument, "We the people of the 
United States,^ instead of " We the jwople of Massachusetts, New York," et cetera. So 
argued the Supreme Court. See Wheaton's H. C. Reports, i. 804 

3. Six objects, It is seen, were to be obtained, each having a national breadth of purpose. 



I QuiSTiOHS.— -What have we considered? What are the remarks introductory to the Na- 

' tional Constitution called ? Recite the Preamble to the Constitution. Who ordained and 

established the Constitution f For what purposes 9 
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Congress of the United States, which shall con- » 
Xj6ffiBlativ6 pow6rs* « i « « 

sist of a senate and house of representatiTfe& 

SECTION II. 

let Clause. — ^The House of Representatives shall be compo^^* • 

of members chosen every second year by^tbt' ^ 
sentativai. People of the several States, and the electoi-sin^- 

each State shall have the qualifications requisite 

for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature.* 

2d Clause, — No person shall be a representative who shall pot 

have attained to the age of twenty-five years, 

« Qualificatiozi of i -i . • /» -i tt- • ■• 

_ ^ ^, and been seven years a citizen of the United 

States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen.* 

Zd Clause, — ^Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be - 
-, ^ ^, included withm this Union, according to their 

respective numbers,* which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians net. ; 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.* The actual enumeration^ 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the ' 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term 

1. The jnembere of the House of ReprcBentatlves are elected to Beats therein for two 
years, and they hold two regular eessions or sittings during that time. Each full term is ^ 
callf>!d a Congress. Senators arc elected by the State legislatures, to serve for six years. 

2. There is a Senate and House of Representatives, or Assembly, in each State. Any 
person qualified to vote for a member of h& State Assembly, may vote for a member of the 
National House of Representatives. 

3. A person born in a foreign country, may be elected a representative after he has been 
for seven years a citizen of the Un'ited States. 

4. It has been decided that this does not restrict the power of imposing direct taxes, ta 
States only. The Congress of the United States has power to do so, but only for the purpose 
of paying the national debts and providing for the national welfare. See Kent's Common- 
tariea on the Constitution^ abridged edition, page 330. Direct taxes had been laid three times 
by the National Congress, previous to the Great Civil War that broke out in 1861, namely, 
in 1798. 1813, and 1815. 

6. The >' other perilous " here mentioned were slaves. In making the apportionment, 
every five slaves are accounted three persons. 

Questions. — Art. I. Legislative Department. Sec. L Recite Section I. In what body- 
are nil legislative powers vested ? Of what does Congress nonsist ? 

Sec. II. Recite the Ist Clause. How is the House of Representatives composed ? How 
often and by whom are the Representatives chosen ? What are the qualifications for an 
elector or voter ? Recite the 2d Clavse. What is said about the age of a Representative ? 
How long must he have been a citizen of the United States? What is required in regard to ' 
his residence? What three qualifications must a Representative possess? Recite the Sd 
Clavse. How are Representatives and direct taxes apportioned among tne several States? 
How are the reepective numbers of the representative population to be determined? When 
was the first enumeration or census to be made, and how often thereafter ? 
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of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
numbei* of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand, but each State shall have at least one representative ; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Hmapsbire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, 
m^pde Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five. 
New York six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware 
one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five. South Caro- 
lina ^ve^ and Georgia three.* 

4th Clause, — When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the executive authority thereof vacancies how 
shall issue writs of election to fill such va- filled, 

cancfes. 

5th Clause, — ^The House of Representatives shall choose their 
speaker and other officers;' and shall have the speaker, how ap- 
sole power of impeachment.* pointed. 

SECTION III. 

let Clause, — ^The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two senators from each State, chosen Knmber of Senators 
by the legislature thereof, for six years ; * and from each State. 
e»<^ senator shall have one vote. 

^d Clause, — Immediately after they shall be assembled in con- 
sequence of the first election, they shall be di- classification of 
vided as equally as may be into three classes. Senators. 

The seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 



1. The apportionment is made as soon as practicable after each enumeration of the in- 
habitants is completed. The ratio based on the census of 1790, was one Representative f<ir 
every 38,000 persons. The ratio according to the census of 1860, is one for every 127,316 persons. 

2. The presiding officer is called the speaker. The other officers of the House, alluded 
to^ are clerk, sergeant-at-arms, d'K)r-keeper,and postmHster. 

a That is to say, to declare unfit for duty, anv civil officer of the United States. This clause 
g!vea the Representatives of the people the right to inspect, inquire Into, and supervise the 
several departments of the Government, Arum the President down. 

4. This gives perfect equality to the States, in one portion of the legislative branch of the 
Government. The small States of Rhode Island ana Delaware have as much power in the. 
National Senate as the large ones of New York and Ohio. 

QuBSTiONS — Sio. IL 3(i Clause. How many inhabitants, at least, are required for one 
representntive ? What shall ench State have? What number of representatives respectively 
were the States then in the Union entitled to? Of how many members, consequently, did 
the first House of Representatives consist? Recite the 4<A Cliiuge. How are vacancies In 
til© representation of a State to be filled? Recite the Wi Clause. Who shall choose the 
officers of the House of Representatives ? 

^ito. IIL Recite the lat Clmise. Of whom shall the Senate be composed ? By whom are 
the Seoaton ohosen, and for what space of time ? How many votes is each Senator enti- 
tled to? 
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expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expka* 
tion of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expir^vtj^ 
of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every sa^nd 
year ; ' and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during 
the recess of the legislature of any State, the executive there^rm^ 
make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the legis- 
lature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

Sd Clause, — Ifo person shall be a senator who shall not have 

attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
^'^^^^te^'^ ^' ^"^® years a citizen of the United States,' and 

who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

4th Clause, — ^The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
Presiding officer of president of the Senate, but shall have no vote, 
the Senate. imless they be equally divided.* 
bth Clause, — ^The Senate shall choose their other officers,* 
and also a president pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the office of President of 
the United States. 

Uh Clause, — ^The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 

Senate, a court for impeachments : ' When sitting for that pur- 

triai of impeach- pose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 

"^^*"' When the President of the United States is 

tried, the chiefjustice* shall preside: and no person shall be 

■■"■■■ ~ ■ — I- ■ ■ ■» I ■ —■■ ^ , ■ ■■■ ■■ — II ■■■!■ ■■■■■ ■ ■■■■-l.»lt^»-IW^I^I^ 

L This Is a wise proviBion. It leaves representatives of the people In that branc)), at all 
times, familiar with tne legislation thereof, and therefore more efficient than if an entirely 
new dolegation shoald be chosen at the end of six years. 

2. This was to allow a foreign-born citizen to make himself familiar with our instltmtionsi 
before he shoald be eligible to a seat in that highest legislative halL 

8. He is not a representative of any State. By this arrangement, the equality of the 
States is preserved. 

4. Secretary, clerk, sergeant-at-arms, door-keeper, and postmaster. 

6. Note 3, page 301. The House of Repreoentatives, it will be observed, impeach the 
alleged offender, that la to say, are his accusers, and the Senate constitutes the conrt where- 
in he is tried. d. Verse 2, page 196. 

QuKSTiONS.— Sio. UL 2d Clause. Recite the 2d Clouts Into how manv classes were the 
Senators at first divided? In what order were their seats vacated t What proportion of 
Senators are chosen every second year? Under what conditions may the Executive or 
Governor of a State fill a vacancy in the Senate ? How long may a Senator so appointed fill 
the office?. How shall the vacancv then be filled? Recite the Zd Cla/me. At what age is a 
person eligible to be a Senator ? How long must he have been a citizen of the United States ? 
what is required concerning his residence? What are the three requisites of a Senator? 
Recite the ^ Clause. Who shall be the President of the Senate? When* may he vote? 
Recite the blh Clauas. What officers shall the Senate choose ? What officers may they 
choose pro tempore^ or for the time beinet ^^^ under whnt conditions ? Recite the eth (Jla/use. 
What sole power has the Senate ? What sole power is given to the House of R^ros^nta- 
tives by the 6th Clause, Section II., Article I., of the Constitution? Under what conditions 
shall the Senate sit for the trial of impeachment? When shall the Chief-Justioe of the 
United States preside in the Senate ? > - 
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ooirrtcted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the m^nbers 
^j^nt. 

*ith Clause, — ^Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
t^d'forther than to removal from office, and 
^iaqnalification to hold and enjoy any office of ^"""^^^^^^ 
honor, trust or profit under the United States : 
but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law/ 

SECTION IV. 

\8t Clause. — ^The times, places and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives, shall be pre- ^©011 ns of Sen - 
scribed in each State by the legislature thereof; tors and Bepre- 
but the Congress may at any time, by law, •entatives. 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
senators.* 

2t? Clause, — ^The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the j^^^^^^ ^jf c^n- * 
first Monday in December, unless they shall ^ress. 

by law appoint a different day.'' 

* 1 

I 

SECTION V. 

\st Clause. — ^Each house shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own members, ^^ 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quoinim -, ^ 

to do business ; but a smaller number may ad- 

1. This was a modification of the British Constitation, givioff greater exoluaive jurisdic- 
tion to the National Judiciary. rVerse 2, page 196.) In Great Britain, the House of Gom- 
mons accuses, and the House of Lords (answering to onr Senate) tries the offender. The 
tatter is also invested with power to punish in every form known to the laws, by ordering the 
Infliction of fines, imprisonments, forfeiture of goods, banishment, and deatn. 

2. This provision was to prevent the mischief that might nriee at a time of intense party 
excitement, when the very existence of the National Congress might be at the mercy of the 
€HAte legislatures. The place of choosing the Senators is where the State legislature shall 
be in session at the time. 

8. Th^is secured an annual meeting of the National legislature beyond the control of State 
legislation. The second, or last session of every Congress (note 1, page 900,) expires at 
twelve o^dock at noon on the 4th of March. 



QirtBTiOHS.— Sic. III. 6/A Clause. What proportion of the Senate shall be necessary to 
ft conviction? Recite the 1th. Clavse. In cases of impeachment, how far may judgment ex- 
tend f To what is the convicted person further liable f 

Sbc. TV. Recite the !«/ CkiuBe. What prescription is allowed to each State legislature in 
regard to elections for members of the CongresA ? What may the Congress do in the matter f 
RecHe the 2d Clau9€. How often and at what time shall the Congress assemble f How may 
ft different day be appointed ? 

Sbc V. Recite tne lui Clause. Of what may each House of Congress be the judge 9 
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joum from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the ati 
tendance of absent members, in snch manner, and under such pen* 
alties as each house may provide. 

^d Clause. — Each house may determine the rules of its pro** 

ceedings, punish its members for disorderly be- 
®* ^^^^^^ ' havior, and, with the concurrence of two-fhirdS| 

expel a member. 
dd Clause. — ^Each house shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same,* 
Journal of Oon* .. v . • ^i. • • -i 

exceptmg such parts as may m their judgment 



require secrecy,' and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either house on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal.* 

4th Clause. — Neither house, during the session of Congress, 
Adjournment of shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn 
Oongress. for more than three days, nor to any other 

place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting.^ 

SECTION VI. 

1st Clause. — The senators and representatives shall receive a 
Oompenaation and compensation for their services, to be ascer- 
privilesres of mem- tained by law, and paid out of the treasury of 
"• the United States.* They shall in all cases, ex- 

cept treason, felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from 

— — --- — - - ■ .-■■_.■ 

1. The object Ib to preeerve, for the use of the sovereign people, and make public for their 
benefit, every act of Congress. 

2. There are occasions when the public eood requires secret legrislntion, and a withboldinff 
ft*oin the people a knowledge of measures discussed and adopted in Congress, as in a time of 
war, of Insurrection, or of very important diplomatic negotiations. 

8. The object of this is to make a permanent record of the votes of members, so that the 
constituents of each may know their action on important questions. It is a salutary regula- 
tion. 

4. This is to prevent a majority, in either House, from interrupting, for more than three 
days, the legislation of Congress. 

6. Formerly the members were paid a certain amount per day, with a specified amount, 
for ench mile traveled in going to and returning fh>m the National cnpitat The present 
compensation is six thousand dollars for each Congress, or three thousand for each session, 
with mileage. 

QussTioNB.— Sbo. V. Ist Clause. What proi>ortion shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness! What x)Ower is given to a smaller number? What power is ^en these concerning 
absent members? Recite the Tul C^use. What powers are given each House over its rules of 
proceedings? What power is given to each for enforcing its own rules f Recite the 8d C?aiM«. 
What is required of each House concerning its proceedings? What discretionary power is 
given to each House concerning its journals? When shall the yeas and nays in each House he 
entered on the journal ? Recite the Ath Ctaitae. What requirement is made concer&ing the 
adjournment of either House ? How are they restricted as to the place to which either may 
adjourn? 

Src. VL Recite the 1«* ClauM. What provision is made for the compensation of the 
members of Congress ? What privileges are members of Congress entitled to ? 
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arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning from the same ; and for any 
speech or debate in either house, they shall not be questioned in 
any other place/ 

2d Claitse. — ^No senator or representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the ^^"^oMWtedf "^^ 
United States, which shall have been created, 
or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such 
time ; and no person holding any office under the United States, 
shall be a member of either house during his continuance in 
office.* 

SECTION VII.' 

\8t Clause, — AW bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives ; but the Senate may ^^^^ ^^^ origin- 
propose or concur with amendments as on ated. 
other bills.' 

2d Clause, — Every biU which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it 
become a law, be presented to the President of ^^^ ^^3^^°"^® 
the United States. If he approve he shall sign 
it, but if not he shall return it, with his objections to that house 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it.* If after 

such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass 

■ 1 

1. This w:i8 to prevent the interruption of their datieB, daring the sesBion of Congress, , 
and lo give them perfect freedom of speeoh. 

2. ThiB BtTves as a check to the increase of the power of the executive over the legiela- 
iive department of the Government, hy the means of appointment to office. It prevents 
wide spread political corruption. A person holding an office, when elected to Congress, is 
compelled to resign it before he can take his seat. 

8. The members of the House of Representatives are more immediately elected by the 
people, and are supposed to better understnnd the wishes and war ts of their constituents, 
than those of the Senate. The Senate, being the representative of the equality of the States, 
staiidit as a check to legislation that might impose too heavy taxation on the smaller States. 

4. This power is given to the President to arrest hasty or unconstitutional legislntion, 
and to operate as a check on the encroachment on the rights and powers of one department 
over another, by legislation. It is not absolute, as the context shows, as it may be set aside 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the Senate and House of Reprentatives, who 
passed it. 

QuBSTiORS.— Sb&. VL ltd Clause. What are the exceptions ! How is freedom in speech 
and debate secured to members of Congress f Recite the 2d Clavse. How are members 
of Congress restricted concerning the holding of civil offices f What will prevent a person 
being a mt^mber of Congress f 

Sic. VII Recite the let dause. In which House of Congress shall revenue bills origi- 
nate? What may the Senate do? Recite the 2d Ctaues. What shall be done with a bill 
afteir it haa passed both Houses of Congress 7 What must the President do with it ? What 
shall the House to which the bill may be returned with the President's objections or veto do ? 
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the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if ap- 
proved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But 
in all such cases the votes of both houses shall be determined by 
yeas and nays; and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house 
respectively.* If any bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had 
signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent 
its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Sd Claiese. — Every order, resolution, or vote to which the con- 
Approval and veto ^^'^^^^ of the Senate and House of Repre- 
powers of the sentatives may be necessary (except on a ques- 
President. ^j^^ ^f adjournment) shall be presented to the 

President of the United States; and before the same shall take 
effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, 
shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate ^id House of Rep- 
resentatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill.' 

SECTION VIII. 

let Ckmse, — ^The Congress sliall have power to lay and collect 
Powers vested in taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 

Congrress. debts and provide for the common defence and 

general welfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States ; * 

" I ■ ■ — ™ ■ - - ■ ■ - -'- -■ ■ ■ '~'"' ' ' ' " I — I ■ I I I I ■ I ■ I ■■ ■ ^— I ■■! ■ ■■ ■ —■■Ml. .» ,.— 

1. Note 3, pHi^e 304. 

2. ThiB reqaifement ie made that Congreee mav not pass, with the name of order, reeoln- 
tion, or vote, what, as a hill, the President has already vetoed^ as hia method of retarnin|r a 
hi]l, with his ohjections, is called. 

8. The x>ower of Congress to lay and collect duties, etc., for national purposes, extends to 
the District of Colurahia, and to the Territories or the United States, as well as to the 
States ; but Congress is not bound to extend a direct tax to the DiBtrict and Territories. The 
stipulation that the taxes, etc., shall he uniform throughout the Urflted States, is to prevent 
favors being shown to one State or section of the Republic, and liot to another. 

SUE8TI0N8.— Sec. VII. 2d Clause. When shall the hill be sent t<»the other House ? What 
accompany the hill ? What shall the other House do ? If the bill shall he approved by 
two-thirds of both Houses, what then ? How shall the votes of the Houses be determined, 1r 
such oases? What shall be entered in the journals? Under what other conditions may a 
hill become a law t What is the exception ? Recite the 3<i Clcmae. What must he done with 
every order, resolution, and vote, requiring the concurrence of both Houses, hefOTe they 
shall take effect ? What is the exception ? How may such orders, resolutions, and votes lie 
made effective, notwithstanding the President's veto? 

Seo. VIII. Recite the Ist Clauae. What powers are given to the Congress concerning 
taxes, duties, imposts, excises, debts and the common defense of the United States ? What 
Is said about the Hnifomaity of duties, imports, and excises? 
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2d Claitse. — ^To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States ; * 

^d Claicse. — ^To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes ; * 

4th Clause. — ^To establish an uniform rule of natm'alization,' 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States ; * 

5th Clause, — ^To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures ; * 

6th Clause, — ^To provide for 4;he punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States ; 

*lth Clause, — To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

^th Clause, — ^To promote the progress of science and useful 
aits, by securing for limited times, to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writuigs and discoveries ; * 

^th Clause. — ^To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court ; ' 

lO^A Clause. — ^To define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offenses against the law of nations ; ^ 

1. This was to enable the (Government to provide for its expenses at a time of domestic 
insurrection or a foreign war, when the sources of revenue by taxation and impost, might 
be obstructed. 

2. This power was lacking, under the Articles of Confederation (verse 2, page 160). It is one 
of the most important powers delegated by the people to their representatives, for it in- 
volves national development and prosperity. 

8. The power of naturalization was possessed bv each State under the Confederation. There 
was such want of uniformity of laws on the subject, that confusion was already manifested, 
when the people, by the Constitution, vested the power exclusively in Congress. Thus a 
State Is prohibited ft-om discouraging emigration, or casting hinderanccs in the way of ob- 
taining citizenship. By a recent decision of the attorney-general of the Republic, every per- 
son bom within its borders is entitled to the rights of citizenship. It is a birth-right. 

4. Since the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, a State has authority to 
pass a bankrupt law. provided such law does not impair the obligations of contracts within 
the meaning of the Constitution (art. i., sec. 10), and provided there be no act of Congress In 
force to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy conflicting with such law. 

6. This was to insure uniformity in the metallic currency of the Republic, and of weights 
and measures, for the benefit of the people in commercial oi)eration8. 

6. The first copy-right law was enacted in 1790, on the petition of David Ramsay, the his- 
torian, and others. A copy-right, or patent-right to an Invention, is jrtven for a specified 
time. A copy-right Is granted for 28 years, and a renewal for 14 years. Patents are granted 
for 17 years, without the right of extension. 

7. verse 2, paa;e 196. ^ _ ,*x ^ v 

8. Congress has power to provide for the punishment of ofienseB committed by persons 
on board of an American ship, wherever that ship may be. 



itpower 
Cktusst 



Questions.— Sbc. VIII. What power Is given to Congress by the 2d Clause f What 

is given to Congress by the Zd daiMet What power is given to Congress by the ith C ,-. 

What power is given to Congress by the 6^ Clause f What power is given to Congress by the 
6ih Clause 7 What power Is given to Congress by the 1th Clause 7 What power Is given to Con- 
gress by the %th Clause t What power Is given to Congress by the 9^ Olaueef- What power 
U given to Congress by the IMA Clausel 

14 
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nth Clame, — ^To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and water ; 

\2th Clause. — To raise and support armies, but no appropriar 
tion of money to that use shall be for a longer term than two 
years; 

IZth Clause. — ^To provide and maintain a navy ; 

lUh Clause. — ^To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces ; 

\hth Clause. — ^To provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress ii^surrections and repel inva- 
sions ; 

\Uh Clause. — ^To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the TJijited States, reserving to the 
States respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the au- 
thority of training the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress ; * 

Vlth Clause. — ^To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
may, by cession of particular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the government of the United States,' 
and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildings ; — And 

\%th Clause. — ^To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this constitution in the government of 
the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

1. Clauses 11 to 16 inclusive, define the war powers of the GK)vemment, such ns grant- 
ing licenses to privateers (note 5, page 228), raising and supporting armed forces on land 
and sea, calling out the militia, etc. See Article II. of the Amendments to this Constitution. 
These piowers, used by the hand of an efficient and judicious Executive, are quite sufficient. 
The President cannot exercise any of them, until the power is given him by Congress, when 
he is bound by his oath to take care that all the laws shall be executed. 

2. Congress has authority to impose a direct tax on the District of Columbia (note 8, 
page 806), in prox>ortion to the census directed by the Constitution to be taken. 

QvBSTioNS.— Sbo. VIII. What power is given to Congress by the lllh C^attse t What 
power is given to Congress by the 12^ Clause t What power is given to Congress by 
the 13^ Claitaet What power is given to Congress by the 14^ C^tM6f What power is 
^en to Congress by the l&th Clause 7 What power is given to Congress by the IWA Clause f 
what is reserved to the States respectively ? What power is given to Congress by the 17iS4 
Ckmsef What power is given to Congress by the 18^ Clause t 
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SECTION IX. 

l8t Clause. — The migration or importation of such persons as 
auy of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the ^^°^''^||^^^l ^^^ 
Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.* 

2d Clause.— The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 

not be suspended, unless when in cases of re- 

-I 11* .1. -I.1* I* ±. Habeas QorpuB. 

bellion or mvasion the public safety may re- 
quire it." 

Zd Clause. — ^No bill of attainder* or ex post Attaind 
facto law * shall be passed. 

4tth Clause. — No capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumera- _ 

tion hereinbefore directed to be taken.* 

bth Clause. — No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. 

Qth Clause. — ^No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to th^ ports of one State 
over those of another : nor shall vessels bound filiations re- 
to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, » u es. 



clear, or pay duties in another.* 



1. The object of this clause was to end the slave-trade, or the importation of negroes from 
Africa, to become slaves in the United States, after the first of January, 1808. The Articles 
of Confederation allowed any State to continue the traffic indefinitely, for the States were 




That of 1820 declared the foreign slave-trade to be piracy. In July, 18fi2, Congress made 
provisions for carrying into effect a treaty with Great Brittain for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. A domestic slave-trade was kept up until the beginning of the Civil War, in 
1861. It was Virginia's largest source of revenue. 

2. This is a writ for delivering a person from false imprisonment, or for removing a per- 
son from one court to another. The act of suspending the privilege of the writ must be 
done by the Executive, In the cases specified, under the authority of an Act of Congress. 

8. A deprivation of iwwer to inherit or transmit property, a loss of civil rights, etc. 

4 Declaring an act criminal or x>enal, which was innocent when committed. 

5. This was to secure uniformity in taxes laid on persons or on lands. 

6. To secure free trade between the States, that one might not have an advantage over 
another, was the object of these two clauses. 

QuBSTiOKS.— Seo. IX. Recite the let Clavse. What restrictions were imposed upon Con- 
gress concerning the raiffration or importation of certain persona, meaning slaves, from 
AfWca or elsewhere ? What was the limit of that restriction f What tax or duty might be 
laid ? Recite the 2c2 Clause. What is said concerning the suspension of the privilege of the 
writ of JidbMB corpus f What does the 3d Clause prohibit? What is said in the Wi, Clause 
about taxation f What does the 6^ Clause prohibit concerning exportation from any State I 
What does the Qfh Clause provide concerning the commerce l^tween the States ? 
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1th Clause. — ^N"o money shall be draw from the treasury, but 
__ ^ ^ in consecmence of appropriations made by law ; 

and a regular statement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time.* 

^th Clame.—'^o title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
mixi ^ ^.,.^ States: And no person holding any office of 

Titles of nobility r,, x ^ n .i -. « . ^ 

prohibited. proiit or trust under them, shall, without the 

consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state.' 

SECTION X. 

let Clause, — No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 

confederation ; grant letters of m,arque and re- 

' prisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make 

anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 

payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 

or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 

nobility. 

2d Clause. — No State shall, without' the consent of the Congress, 
lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
States ; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and con- 
trol of the Congress.. 

3{? Clause. — No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships-of-war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another State, 

1. This firives to ConCTees the control of the money belonging to the Republic, and places 
it beyond the reach of the Executive. 

2. This was to secure equality of rights and privileges among the citizens, and to check 
tile bad effectB of foreign influences in the form of aristocratic dlutinctiODB. 



QuBSTiOMS.— Skc. IX. What is provided in the *lfh Clause in relation to the drawing of 
money from the Treasury, and a statement and account of receipts and expenditures ? 
Recite the %1h Clause. What is said concerning titles of nobility ? What restrictions con- 
cerning favors from foreigners are laid upon National oflBcera ? 

Sec. X. What restrictions are laid upon each State by the 1st Clawtef What restrictions 
are laid upon each State by the 2d Cla/uaef What restrictions are laid upon each State by 
the ZdCkms&f 
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or with a foreign power, or engage in war 
or in such imminent danger as will n6t admit 



ARTICLE II. 
SECTION 1. 

l8t Clause^ — ^The executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America." He 

shall hold his office during the term of four ^ ®°^ ^® power, 

in wnoxn vested. 

years, and, together with the Vice-President, 

chosen for the same term, be elected, as follows : 

2d Clause. — ^Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 

legislature thereof may direct, a number of elect- 

itwti i/« 1 l^residentiftl elect- 

ors, equal to the whole number of senators and 

representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress : but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall 
be appointed an elector.* 

1. By this section the i)eople of the several States -who, in conventions, ratified the Na- 
tional Constitution invested the General Government with the supreme attributes of sover- 
eignty exclusively, while reserving to themselves, or their respective commonwealths, the 
powers peculiar to the municipal authority of a State, which are essential to the regulation 
of its internal affairs, and the preservation of its domestic institutions from interference 
by another State, or by the National Government in a time of domestic tranquillity. The 
National Government is hereby empowered to act for the people of the whole Republic as 
a nation. Having no superior, it is sovereign. See Story's Oommentariea on the Constitu- 
tioitf chapter xxxv. 

2. The Executive is a co5rdinate but not coequal branch of the Government with the legis- 
lative, for he is the agent provided in the Constitution for executing the laws of a superior, 
the Congress or legislature. 

3. This clause was followed by another, defining the method of choosing a President and 
Vice-President of the United States. It was afterwnrd annulled, and Article XII. of the 
Amendments to this Constitution was substituted for it. Originally the electors voted by 
ballot, for two persons, one of whom, at least, should not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves. The one who received, the highest number of votes was declared to be 
President, and the one receiving the next highest number was declared to be Vice-President. 
For an example, see verse 4, page 202, and explanatory foot-note number 1. 



Questions.— Art. IL Executive Department, Sbo. L Recite the Ist Clauee. In whom is 
the executive power of the Republic vested? What is the terra of office of the President 
and Vice-President? Recite the 2d Clause. What shall each State do 9 What shall be the 
number of electors 9 Who may not be an elector 9 

Now turn to the Twelfth Amendment of the Conptitution, on page 324. Where shall the 
electors meet ? How shall they vote % What restriction is made ? How shall their ballots 
bo made out? What lists shall they make? What shall they do with them? What shall 
the President of the Senate do ? Who shall be declared the President under certain condi- 
tions ? What are those conditions ? When no choice shall be made by the electors, bv whom 
is the President chosen ? From how many and what candidates must the House of Repre- 
sentatives choose a President ? How shall the votes be taken ? What shall constitute a quo- 
rum? What is necessary to a choice 9 In the event of the House not choosinsc a President 
before the 4th of March following, who shall act as President? How shall the Vice-President 
be chosen 9 In the event of no choice by the electors, how shall he be chosen 9 Under what 
conditions may the Senate make the choice ? What is said about the eligibility of a person 
for Vice-President 9 
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Bd Clause. — ^The Congress may determine the time of choosing 

the electors, and the day on which they shafl 
•T torT**^ ^^^ their votes ; which day shall be the same 

throughout the United States.* 
4th Clause. — 'No person except a natural bom citizen, or a citi- 
zen of the United States, at the time of th6 
th i^aw^t^ adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 

to the office of President; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years resident within 
the United States. 

5th Clause. — ^In case of the removal of the President from of- 
fice, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
Besort in case of j. , ,, j j x* ^ i» xi. 'i £> 

Mm dimsihiiitxr dischargc the powers and duties of the said of- 
fice, the same shall devolve on the Vice-Presi- 
dent,' and the Congress may by law provide for the case of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as Presi- 
dent, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected.' 

6th Clause. — The President shall, at stated times, receive for 

his services, a compensation, which shall neither 
'^id t^ ^ be increased nor diminished during the period 

for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within that period any other emolument from the 
United States, or any of them.* 

1. See Amendments to the Constitution, Article XII. By an Act passed in 1845 (January 
23), the electors mast be chosen, in each State, on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in 
the month of November of the year in which they are to be elected. In the preceding por- 
tion of this history, when the election of a President is spoken of, it is meant that electors 
favorable to such candidates were chosen at that time. 

2. For examples, see verse 2, page 243, and verse 3, page 265. 

3. Provision nas been made for the President of the Senate, for th0 time being, or if there 
shall be no such officer, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, shall perform the 
executive functionp. 

4. The salary of the President was fixed by the first Congress at $25,000 a year, and that of 
the Vice-Prenident at |8,000, and such thev are at present. The salary for each entire term 
was so fixed, that the executive might be independent of the legislative department for it. 

QuKSTiONS.— Recite the Zd Clavse of Section I., Article II. What may Congress deter- 
mine concerning electors ? What is said about the day on which electors shall vote ? Recite 
the Ath Clavs6. What is said about the birth-place of a person being eligible for the office of 
President ? What shall be his age, at least, and the time of his residence in the United 
States? Recite the bth Clause. On whom shall the office of President devolve. In the event 
of the death or disability of that officer ? What power is given to Congress for fining the 
places of President and Vice-President ? Recite the Qth Clause, What is 'said concerning 
the President's compensation ? What restrictions are laid upon him 9 What does the 11h 
Clauae declare that the President shall do? 
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*Jth Clause. — ^Before he enter on the execution of his office, he 
shall take the following oath or affirmation : — o «i f 
"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United States, and 
will to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States." 

SECTION II. 

\8t Claitse. — The President shall be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States, when called l>^tte» of the PreiH 

mto the actual service of the United States;* 
he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments, upon any subject relating 
to the duties of their respective offices,' and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment.' 

2d Clause. — He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the senators present concur; tr^SesT appoint 
and he shall nominate, and by and with the ambassadors, 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint J^^*®** ®*®' 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose 
appointiAents are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law : * but the Congress may by law vest 

1. This waa to Insure unity and efficiency in action, when foreign war or domestic insur- 
rection should call for the services of the army and navy. His large powers as Executive are 
directed by constitutional provisions. He is the arm ot the nation to execute its bidding. 

2. Verse 2, page 196. 

8. It is presumed that the Executive Is above the personal, local, or sectional influences 
that might be brought to bear, in these eases, on the courts or on legislative bodies. Tlie Ex- 
ecutive, according to a decision of the Supremo Court, has power to grant a pardon before 
trial or oonviolion. See Brightley's Analytical Digevt of the Latoa qf the United States, page 
7, note (c). 

4. The President is presumed to be more fully informed concerning the foreign relations 
of the Republic, and the fltness of men for the highest offices. The Senate represents the 
legislative department of the Government in treaty -making and the appointment of high 
officers, and is a check on the Executive against any encroachments on the rights of Con- 
gress in the matter. 

SUB8TI0N8.— Sbo. IL Rcoite the ItA Claiise Of what, and under what circumstances, 
the President be a commander-in-chief? What may he require of the officers of the 
executive departments? What powers are given him concerning reprieves and pardons? 
What IS the exception t What power is given to the President by the 2d Clause? What 
proviso is made ! What officers of the government shall he nominate, and, by and with 
the advice of the Senate, appoint? What may the Congress do concerning appoint- 
ments f 
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the appointment of snch inferior officers, as they think proper, 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments. 

Bd CUmse, — ^The President shall have power to fill up all 

vacancies that may happen during the recess 
y vaoan . ^^ ^^ Senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next session.^ 

SECTION III. 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress information 

of the state of the Union, and recommend to 
ower convene ^.^j^jj. consideration such measures as he shall 
Congrress. , _ , j« j. a v 

judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 

extraoi:dinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of them,' 
and in case of disagreement between them, with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers ; * he shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

SECTION IV. 

The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the 
How ofELoers may United States, shall be removed from office 

be removed. on impeachment for, and conviction of, trea- 
son, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.* 

1. This limitation to executive appointments Is to prevent the President from neutral- 
izing the action of the Senate as a coordinate power. 

2. It is the practice of the President to sabmit to Congress, at the opening of each ses- 
sion, a statement of national affairs. This is called his Annual Message. Washington and 
John Adams read their messages in x>er8on to the assembled Congress. Jefferson first sent 
his message to them, by his private secretary. That practice is still kept up. 

3. The President, with his better information concerning national affairs, can beet Judge 
when an extraordinary session of Congress may be necessary. 

4. Ho may also refuse to receive them, and thereby annul or prevent diplomatic relations 
between the United States and any country. 

5. See note 5, page 302. 

Questions.— Sbo. II. Recite the Zd Cl<m%6. "What power is given to the President for 
filling vacancies ? What is the duration of such commissions ? 

Sbo. III. What information is tlie President required to gfive to the Congress ? What 
recommendations shall he make ? What may he do on extraordinary occasions ? When may 
the President adjourn the Congress? What is his duty respecting ambassadors? What is 
his duty concerning the execution of the laws, and the commissioning of government offi- 
cers? 

Sbo. IV. For what crimes may all civil officers of the Government be removed, and by 
what method ? 
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ARTICLE III. 
SECTION I. 



The judicial power of the United States, shall be vested in 
one supreme court/ and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to ^^^<^^^^^^^^ow 
time ordain and establish. The judges, both 
of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behayior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their ser- 
vices, a compensation, which shall not be diminished during their 
contmuance in office. 



SECTION II. 

Ist Clause. — The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority ; — to all cases affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers, and consuls; — owhatc^sitex- 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction ; — to controversies to which the United States shall be a 
party ; — ^to controversies between two or more States ;— between 
a State and citizens of another State ; — between citizens of differ- 
ent States ; * — between citizens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between a State, or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or subjects. 

2d Clause. — ^In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 

1. Verse 2, pape 196. This section provides that the Supreme Court shall be a coordinate 
branch of tlie National Government, yet independent of and distinct from both the legisla- 
tive and executive departments. The powers of the National Government, it will, be aeon, 
are threefold, namely, legislative, judicial^ and executive. The first enacts laws ; the second 
interprets them, and the third enforces them. The Supreme Court consists of one chlef- 

' justice and several associate Justices, who hold an annual session at the national capital, 
commencing on the day when Congress meets — first Wednesday in December. 

2. A citizen of the District of Columbia (verse 3, page 196) is not a citizen of a State, with- 
in the meaning of this Constitution. The District is under the immediate control oi Con- 
gress, and has neither a legislature or governor. 



QussTiONS. Art. IIL Judicial Department. Sbo. I. In what body or bodies Is the judi- 
oial power of the Republic vested ? By what tenure do the judges hold their offices ? What 
is said about compensation for their services? 

Sec. XL Recite the Ist Clause. How many subjects are named, in which the United 
States courts have juriBdiotlon f Name the 1st ? Name the 2d ? Name the 3d ? Name tho 
4th ? Name the 6th ? Name the 6th ? Name the 7th ? Name the 8th ? Name the 9th ? 

14* 
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ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall be party, 

the supreme court shall have original jurisdic- 

SuprenM Ooort. * *^^^ ^ *^^ ^^® other cases before mentioned, 

the supreme court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Sd Ckmae. — ^The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment,* shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be 
Bnlea respectinar held in the State where the said crimes shall 

triftLi. 

have been committed ; but when not commit- 
ted within any State, the trial shall be at such place of places as 
the Congress may by law have directed.* 

SECTION III. 

« 

\8t Clauae, — ^Treason against the United States, shall consist 

Treason defined. ^^^^ *^ levying war agamst them, or i^adhering 

to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.' 
2d Clause. — No person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

3c? Clause, — The Congress shall have power to declare the 

punishment of treason, but no attainder of 
^^ ^ * treason shall work corruption of blood, or for- 

feiture except during the life of the person attainted.* 

1. Note 5, page 302. 

2. See Amendments to the Constitution, Articles V.,'VI., VII., VIII. 

3. At the trial of Aaron Burr (verse 4, page 206), Chief-Justice Marshall said " Any 
combination to subvert bv force the Government of the United States ; violently to dismem- 
ber the Union ; to compel a change in the administration, to coerce the repeal or adoption of 
a general law, is a contract/ to levy tear. And if conspiracy be carried into effect by the 
actual employment of force, by the embodying and assembling of men for the purpose of 
executing the treasonable design which was previously conceived, it amounts to levying 
war." 

4. Bee note 8, page 309. The limit as to forfeiture applies only to the real estate of the 
criminal, which, at nis death, must be restored to his heirs or assigns. The dower right of 
his wife also remains untoucned. See Kent's Commentaries on American LatCy ii. 464. This 
is more humane than the English law of treason. It does not punish the innocent wife and 
children of a criminal on account of his crimes. 



SCESTiONS.— Seg. II Recite the 2d Clause. In what cases shall the Supreme Conrt have 
„ nal jurisdiction ? Wiiat is its jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, in all the oUier cases 
mentioned ? What may be ezceptionn ? Recite the 2d Clattae. By whom shall all crimes 
'he tried? What is the exception? Where shall such trials be held ? What may the Con- 
gress direct ? 

Seo. III. Recite the 1st Clause. In what does treason consist ? Recite the 2d Clause. 
What is required to convict a person of treason ? Recite the M Clause. What power is 
given to Congress in the matter of treason t How are the consequences of attainder of 
treason limited ? 
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ARTICLE IV. 
SECTION I. 

Full &itli and credit shall be given in each State to the pub- 
lic acts, records, and judicial proceedings of ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 
every other State.* And the Congress may pubUo fiath, de- 
by general laws prescribe the manner in which fined, 
such acts, records and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof.* 

SECTIOK II. 

. l8t Clatise, — ^The citizens of each State shall pri^iie»e« of dti- 
be entitled to all privileges and immimities of sens, 

citizens in the several States.' 

2d Clause, — ^A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from jus- • 
tice, and be found in another State, shall on Exeontive^reaiiisi. 

demand of the executive authority of the 

State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 

State having jurisdiction of the crime.* 

Zd Clause. — "No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof^ escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation ^^ ^ ^i)or!*'" 
therein, be discharged from such service or 

1. A Jud^nnent of a State court has the eame credit, validit;^, and effect, in every other 
court within the United States, which it had in the court where it was rendered ; and what- 
ever pleas would he good to a suit thereon in such State, and none others, can he pleaded in 
any other court within the United States. " 

2. On the 26th of May, 1790, Congress, hy act, gnve effect to this section. 

8. This is a recognition of nationality— the supreme rlt^hts of the people as citizens of the 
United States. It decrees the right to all fandamental privileges and immunities which 
any State grants to its citizeno, excepting those granted to corx)orations, or conferred by 
special local legislation. It is intended to secure and perpetuate a friendly intercourse 
throughout the Republic. It sets aside the erroneous assumption that national citizenship 
is subordinate to State citizenship. 

4. This is to aid the claims of justice, by preventing one portion of the Republic becoming 
an asylum for the criminals of another portion. 

: y 

QvssnoNS.— Sso. L Recite this section. How are the public acts of the several States 
to be treated in each State ? What may Congress do in relation to them ? 

Sbo. U. What does the l«f Claun6 declare concerning the privileges and Immunities of 
citizens? Recite the 7d Clause. Who shall be delivered up for removal from one State to 
another, on the demand of the executive authority of the State from which he fled 9 Where 
shall he be removed to t What does the Sd Clause declare about fugitives from service or 
labor, meaning slaves, and apprentices bound by indentures 9 
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labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.* 

SECTION III. 

l8t Clause, — "New States may be admitted by the Congress 

into this Union ; * but no new State shall be 

formed and admit- formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 

tod- any other State ; nor any State be formed by 

the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without 

the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as well as 

of the Congress.' 

2d Clause. — ^The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 

make all needM rules and regulations respect- 

ov'^pubU^^'SSar ^^ *^^® territory or other property belonging 

to the United States ; and nothing in this Con- 
stitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State.* 

SECTION IV. 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 

BepubUcan govern- ^ republican form of government,* and shall 

ment imaranteed. protect each of them against invasion, and on 

1. This is the clauee of the OonBtitation, on which is based the provisions of the Fagitive 
Slave Law of 1860. See note 3, page 255. It applies to runaway elavea and apprentices. 
Congress gave effect to it by an act on the 12th of February, 1793, and another on the 18th 
of September, 1850. At the time when the Constitution was framed, slavery existed in all 
the States of the Union, excepting Massachusetts. 

2. The Congress is not compelled to admit a new State. It is left to the option of tliat 
body, whether any new State shall be admitted. 

3. States have been admitted in three ways : 1. By.'folnt action of the Congress and a 
State, by which a portion of a State has been made a separate commonwealth, as in the case 
of Vermont, Kentucky, and Maine. 2. By an act of Congress, creating a State directly from 
a Territory of the United States, as in the case of Tennessee. 3. By a jomt resolution of Con- 
gress and a foreign state, such State may be admitted, as in the case of Texan. 

4. This provides fer the establishment, under the authority of Congress, of Territorial gov- 
ernments, which is the first step toward the formation of a State or States. The first gov- 
ernment of the kind was that of the North-western Territory (note 6, page 197), established 
in 1787, and adopted by Congress under the National Constitution on the 7th of August, 1789. 

5. No other form of government could exist within the United States, without peril to 
the Republic. By this section, the National Government is empowered to assume positive 
sovereignty as to the fundamental character of the State government, leaving to the State 
territorial sovereignty, as to its municipal laws and domestic institutions, so long as they are 
consonant with a republican form of government. 

QuESTTONS.— Sbc. III. Recitc the lat Clause. By whom may new States be admitted into 
the Union? What restrictions are applied In the formation of new Stales If Recite the 2d 
Clause. Vn>at power is given to Congress by this clause? What construction, as to claims, 
is not to be put upon any part of the Constitution ? 

Sec. IV. Recite this section ? What shall the United States, or National Government, 
guarantee to every State ? In what two ways is the National Government bound to protect 
each State ? 
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application of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened), against domestic violence.* 

ARTICLE V. 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the application of the ^"^S^^^eiaJd?"^ 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, 
shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified 'by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as 
the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress,'' provided that no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of 
the first article ; ' and that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.* 

ARTICLE VI. 

1st Clause. — ^All debts contracted and engagements * entered 
into, before the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be as valid against the United States under ^^^^^^^^edf^** 
this Constitution, as under the confederation.* 

1. The States are prohibited from keeping troops as a standing army, or ships of war, in 
time of peace, individually ; therefore it is made the duty of the sovereign power of the 
United States to protect the States against invasion and "domestic violence," such as trea- 
son, rebellion, or insurrection. When these exist in any State, it is the duty of the National 
Government to use its power in suppressing it. 

2. This article effectually checks any fundamental change in the Oonstitntion, excepting 
In a way which recognizes the source of all true sovereigi.ty, the Pboplr, unless it be by 
sudden and violent revolution. 

8. See section ix., page 309. The first clause relates to the slave-trade. As the pro- 
viso In this article is no longer operative, those portions of the Constitution .are subject to 
amendment. In the sprinsr of 1864, the Senate of the United States passed a nroposition 
for an amendment of the Constitution, by which slavery should be forever excluded fi*om 
the Republic. The House of Representatives refused to agree to it. 

4. Here, again, is a provision for securing the smaller States from encroachments on their 
rights by the larger States. 

6. This was for the security to the creditors of the United States, of the payment of 
debts incurred during the Revolution. It was a national and positive recognition of the pos- 
tulate in international law, that " Debts due to foreigners, ana obligations to other creditors, 
survive a change in the Government." 

Qtjbstions.— Article V. Of what does this article treat? In what ways mav amend- 
ments to the Constitution be proposed ? How shall amendments be made a part of the Con- 
stitution ? What restrictions were imposed concerning the 1st and 2d Clauses of the ninth 
section of the first article ? Recite those clauses ?# Have those restrictions any force now? 
Whv not ? What is said of the equality of the States in the Senate ? 

Artiolb VL Recite the Ist Clause. What is said of the validity of former public debts ? 
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2d Clause. — ^This Constitution, and the laws of the United 

States which shall be made in pursuance there- 

Suppem* law of tn© £ and all treaties made, or which shall be 
land cl6fl2i6CL ' , 

made, under the authority of the United States, 

shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution of laws 
:>f any State to the contrary notwithstanding.* 

dd Clause, — The senators and representatives before men- 

tioned, and the members of the several State 
quired, and for legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
^*^*' cers, both of the United States and of the sev- 

eral States, shall be bound by oath or aflinnation, to support this 
Constitution;* but no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United States.* 

ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States, shall be 

sufficient for the establishment of this Consti- 
Batifloation. tution between the States so ratifying the same.* 

Done in convention by the xmanimous consent of the States 
present the seventeenth day of September in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven and 
of the independence of the United States of America the 

1. A clear and x>08itive declaration of tbe supremacy of the National Government, resist- 
ance to which is treason. 

2 State officers are bound to support the Constitution because they may be required to 
perform some service in giving effect to that "supreme law of the land," in other words, of 
the Republic. 

3. This is to prevent a political union of church and state, which is always prejudicial to 
the best interests of both. 

4. See verse 9, pace 194. The conventions of the people in the several States ratified the 
Constitution in the followincr order ; Delaware, December 7, 1787 ; Pennsylvania, December 
12, 1787 ; New Jersey^ December 18, 1787 ; Georgia, January 2, 1788 ; Oonnecticut, January 
9, 1788 : Massachusetts, February 6, 1788 ; Maryland, April ?8, 1788 ; South Carolina, May 
23, 1788 ; New Hampshire, June 21, 1788 , Virginia, June 26, 1788 ; New York, July 26, 1788 ; 
North Carolina^ November 21, 1789 ; Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 



Questions.— Abtiols VI. Recite the 2d Cla/use. Whnt is declared to be the supreme 
law of the land ? By what are tbe judges in every Stat** bound ? Recite the Zd rZauss. 
Who shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support the Nat'onal Constitution ? "What is 
said concorn'nar rellflr'ous tests t * 

Artiolb VII. VHiat does this article declare ? "Where, and by wbose consent, and when 
was the National Constitution formed ? Who were the witnesses to it ? 
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twelfth/ In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names.* 

AMENDMENTS.* 

At the first session of the First Congress, begun and held in 
the city of New York, on Wednesday, the *4th of March, 1789, 
many amendments to the National Constitution were offered for 
consideration. The Congress proposed ten of them to the legis- 
latures of the several States. These were ratified by the constitu- 
tional number of State legislatures * in the middle of December, 
1791. Another was proposed on the 5th of March, 1794,* and 
still another on the 12th of December, 1803.*' These were duly 
ratified, and became, with the other ten, a part of the National 
Constitution. A thirteenth amendment was proposed by Con- 
gress on the 1st of May, 1810, but has never been ratified.' The 
following are the amendments : 

1. Verse 10, page 143. 

2. The following are the names of the deputies representing the several States, and the 
order in which they signed their names : 

George Washington, 

Pteftidenty and Bepndy from Virginia. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

John Lanobon, 
Nicholas Oilman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nathaniel Gobhah, 
RcFus King. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William Sam'l Johnson. 
Roger Shbbman. 

NEW YORK. 
Albxandeb Hamilton. 

NEW JERSEY. 

William Livingston, 
I>AviD Bbrablet, 
William Paterson, 
Jonathan Datton. 

Attest: 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Mobbis, 
Thomas Cltmbr, 
Thomas Fitz Simons, 

J ABED InGEBSOLL, 

• Jambs Wilson, 
gk>itvebneub mobbis. 

DELAWARE. 
Geobgb Reed, 
Gunning Bedfobd, Jb., 
John Dickinson, 

RiCHABD BaSSBTT, 

Jacob Bboom. 



MARYLAND. 

Jambs McHenbt, 

Daniel of St. Thos. Jenifeb, 

Daniel Cabroll. 



VIRGINIA. 

John Blair, 
Jambs Madison, Jr. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

William Blount, 
Richard Dodbs Spaight, 
Hugh Williamson. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
John Rutledor, 
Charles C. Pincknet, 
Charles Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. 

GEORGIA. 

William Pew, 
Abraham Baldwin. 



William Jackson, Secretary, 

3. The Amendments to the Constitution, excepting the Twelfth, are anthoritative declar- 
ations securing to the people and the several States, certain rights, against any possible en- 
croachments of the Congress. They form a Bill of Rights. 

4. Article VH, page 820. 5. Ratified in 1798. 6. Ratified in 1804. 

7. It was to prohibit citizens of the United States accepting, claiming, receiving, or re- 



QuBSTiONS.— Amendments. When and where •were amendments to the. Constitution 
offered to the Congress ? What did the Congress do? How many amendments wero rati- 
fied ? What others were proposed, and when were they ratified ? What can you tell about a 
thirteenth amendment ? 
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ARTICLE I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
Freedom in religion religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
and speeoii, and of; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
^'®"* the press ; or the right of the people peaceably 

to assemble, and to petition the government for redress of griev- 
ances.* 

ARTICLE II. ^ 

A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a 
MUitu. ^^®® state, the right of the people to keep and 

bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE HI. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, 
Sckidi without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 

war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law.* 

ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 

papers, and effects, against unreasonable search- 
Search, warrants. ^ ■, . i-n j. x. "ixji n 

es and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 

warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath 

or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 

and the persons or things to be seized.' 

tainlnjf any title of noMUty or honor, or any present, pension, office, or emolument of any . 
kind whatever, from any " person, King, Prince, or foreign Power," without the consent of 
Congress, under the penalty of disfranchisement, or ceasing to be a citizen of the United 
Statop. 

1. This article gives an additional assurance of religions freedom. See clause 3d, Article 
VT., of the Constitution. It also secures the invaluable right of the freedom of speech aiid 
of the press ; and the privilege for the people of making their grievances kuown to the Na- 
tio'^al Government. 

2. This is to protect citizens, in time of peace, from the oppressions of military power, 
and to secure uniformity in the rules for quartering poldierg uiwn citizens in time of war. 

3. The security of the prlvnte citizen from an infringement of his rights by public officers, 
herein guaranteed, is in accordance with the English maxim that " Every man's house is his 
castle." See verse 4, page 116. 

Questions.— Article I. Rec'te the first amendment to the Constitution ? What sub- 
jects are the Conoress prohibited from making laws upon ? 

AitTicLB II. Recite this article? What is declared concerning the militia, and rights of 
the reople ? 

Article III. Recite this Article. 

Article IV. Recite this article ? ' What right are the people to be secure In? What is 
declared concerning warrants ? 



■M 
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ARTICLE V. 

No person shall be lield to answer for a capital, or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or in- 

^ 1 • • Capital criziies. 

dictment of a grand jury, except m cases ans- 
ing in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war and public danger ; * nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb ; npr shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor to be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law ; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just compensation.' 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial rivi 1 1. « 
jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

ARTICLE VII. 



In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury ^^^ at^oommon 
shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of 
the United States, than according to the rules of common law. 



1 In each oases offenses are wlthio the Jarisdlction of the military and naval courts 
martial. 

2. These prohibitions do not relate to State governments, hut to the National Qovorn- 
ment, according to a decision of the Supreme Court. The several States make their own 
laws on these subjects. 

QuBSTiONS.— Abtiolk V. What is declared concerning the holding of persons to answer 
for alleged offenses ? What is said about a second trial for the same offense? In what case 
■hall a person not be compelled to testify in court ? What miarantee of protection is prom- 
ised f when only can private property he taken for the public use ? 

Abtiole VI. What right shall a person accueed of crime enjoy I What right as to the 
witnesses that may appear against him ? What method is secured to him for obtaining wit- 
nes^s in his favor, and the <M)taining of counsel t 

Artiolb VII. In what civil oases shall the right of trial by jury be preserved ? In what 
way shall the reexamination of facts tried by a jury, be made ? 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

Ezcessiye bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
BaU. nor cmel and unusual punisbmente inflicted.^ , 

ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights, shall 

Certain Tights de- ^^^ ^^ construed to deny or disparage others 
fined. retained by the people.' 

ARTICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 

tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.' 

ARTICLE XI. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
"^^^u^tedT*^^ commenced or prosecuted against one of the 

United States by citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state.* 

ARTICLE XII. 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 

Amendment re- ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 

spectinflr the eieo- whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of 

and Vice-Presi- t^® same State with themselves; they shall 

dent. name in their ballots the person voted for as 

1. These several amendments concerning the operations of law thronsh the inetrurocn- 
tality of the courts, are all intended to secure the citizen against the arhltrary exercise of 
power on the part of the judiciary. 

2. That is to say, because certain rights and powers of the people are not ennmerated in 
the Constitution, it is not to be inferred that they are demed. 

3. This is simply an enunciation of the broad democratic principle, that the people are 
the true sources of all political power. 

4 This is to limit the Judicial power of the National courts. Previous to the adoption of 
this amendment, the Supreme Court had decided that the power of the National judiciary 
extended to suifs brought by or against a State of the Bepnblic. Now, no person has a right 
to commence a i>er8onal suit against a State, in the Supreme Court of the United States, for 
the recovery of property seized and sold by a State. 

Questions.— Artic LB VIII. What does this article declare? 
Article IX. What does this article declare ? 
Artiolb X. What does this article declare? 
Artic LB XL What does this article declare ? 
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President, and in distinct ballots tke person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
fjOT as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, 
and of the nuraher of votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government of 
the United States, directed to the President of the Senate ; — the 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted ; — ^the person having the greatest number 
of votes for President, shall be the President, if such number be 
a mjgority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no 
person have such majority, then from the persons having the high- 
est numbers not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
Preside|it, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the 
votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority 
of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House 
of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as Presi- 
dent, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability 
of the President. The person having the greatest number of 
votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed, 
and if no person have a majority, then, from the two highest 
numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of senators, and a majorty of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President 
of the United States.* 

1. This amendment is a snbstitnte for the 3d clause, Section II., of Article I. of the Con- 
stitution. Bee note 3, page 311. 



QiTBSTioirs.— Articlb Xn. What does this article declare! In -what connection have 
wo considered the Twelfth Article of the Oonstlt ution, which relates to the election of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of the United States t 
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THE NEW STATES. 

1. When the National Government was established, in 1789, 
under the Constitution that we have just been considering,* the num- 
ber of the States in the Union was thirteen ; namely, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Cai-o- 
lina. South Carolina, and Georgia. These were the colonies whose 
people were united in the Revolutionary struggle, and who, for a 
national purpose, collectively declared themselves independent of 
Great Britain.' In each of these colonies State Governments 
were formed in 1776 and 1777, on the recommendation of the 
Continental Congress, and these formed the Old Confederation, or 
League of States," which ended on the 4th of March, 1789, when 
the Nation commenced its career under the new Constitution. 

2. Stability being given to the Government, private enterprise 
began its work. A stream of emigrants flowed into the rich 
wilderness west of the Alleghany mountains,* and materials for 
new States were speedily organized. From that time the Repub- 
lic has grown rapidly, and the number of States has increased 
from thirteen to thirty-five, while no less than nine organized and 
immense Territories — each large enough to make several States — 
are preparing to ask for admission into the Union. 

3. Lying east of Lake Champlain was a territory called the 
New Hampshire Grants. It was claimed by New York and New 
Hampshire. It was finally organized into an independent State, 
with the name of Vermont, and was admitted into the Union on 
the 4th of March, 1791. At the same time, a vast region west of 
the Alleghany mountains, forming a part of Virginia, was becom- 
ing populous, and a portion of it was admitted as a State on the 
1st of June, 1792, with the name of Kentucky. Four years 
later, a large territory south of Kentucky was ceded to the United 
States by North Carolina, and on the 1st of June, 1796, it was * 
admitted into the Union as a State, with the name of Tennessee. 

L Page 299. . 2. Verse 10, page 143. 8. Verse 2, page 150. 4. Note 6, page 98. 

Questions.— 1. What was the number of tho States when the National Constitution was 
formed ? Name them. What were they ? What had they done ? 2. What was the conse- 
quence of Government stahility ? What have you to say ahout emigration ? What about 
the growth of the Republic f S. What can you tell about Vermont ? What can you tell 
abont Kentucky ? What can you tell about Tennessee ? 
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4. In the year 1802, Ohio was admitted as a State. It was 
formed from a part of the North-western Tenitory,* which Vir- 
ginia and Connecticut had ceded to the United States. Ohio was 
organized as a separate government in May, 1800, and admitted 
as a State on the 29th of November, 1802. Ten years elapsed 
before another State took its place in the cluster of the great 
commonwealths that form our Republic. That State was Lou- 
isiana, formed of a portion of the magnificent domain purchased 
from France in April, 1803." It was admitted as a State on the 
8th of April, 1812. 

6. Indiana was formed out of a portion of the North-western 
Territory. A Territorial government was first organized in May, 
1800, simultaneously with that of Ohio, when it included Illinois. 
It was divided in 1809, and the western portion became the Terri- 
tory of Illinois. It was admitted as a State on the 11th of De- 
cember, 1816. One year later, Mississippi was added to the 
Union. It was formed from territory ceded to the United St>ates 
by South Carolina and Georgia, and was admitted as a State on 
the 10th of December, 1817. 

6. The Territory of Illinois, separated from Indiana in 1809, 
steadily increased in population, and on the 3d of December, 
1818, was admitted as a State. Alabama followed, a year later. 
It had been a part of the Territory of Mississippi. It was organ- 
ized as a separate government in the spring of 1817, and was 
admitted as a State on the 14th of December, 1819. Up to that 
time, Maine had been a District of Massachusetts, and under the 
jurisdiction of that State, when, with the concurrence of that 
commonwealth, its people asked for its admission as a State. The 
request was grapted by Congress on the 16th of March, 1820. 

7. Missouri was a part of the domain of Louisiana, and was 
under the jurisdiction of the governor and judges of the Indiana 
Territory. It was formed into a separate Territory in 1812. In 
1819 it was divided, and the southern part was organized into the 
Territory of Arkansas. Missouri was admitted to the Union as a 

1. Note 6, pnge 197. 2. Verse 1, page 203. 

QuBSTiONS.— 4. What can yon tell ft>>out Ohio? What can you toll ahont TiOn^eiana? 

6. What can yon tell ahont Indiana? What can yon tell ahout MieRissippi? 6. What can 
yon tell about Blino'e t What can yon tell abont Alabama? What can you tell about Maine ? 

7. What can yon tell about MisBouri t 
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State on the 10th of August, 1821.' And now, for the space of 
fifteen years, no new State was added to the Union. T^en, on 
the 16th of June, 1836, Arkansas was admitted, and the grow^ 
agam commenced. Michigan, formerly a part of the Territory 
of Indiana,' was given a separate government in 1806, and on the 
26th of January, 1837, it was admitted into the Union as a State. 

8. The Spanish Territory of the Floridas was ceded to the 
United States m 1819.* They were called Mist and West Florida. 
They were made one Territory in 1823 ; and on the 3d of March, 
1846, it was admitted as a State, with the name of Flobida. On 
the 19th of December, 1846, Texas, which for nine years had 
been a sovereign state and independent republic,* was admitted 
into the Union as a State, by the joint action of the legislature of 
each National Government. In the resolution of . annexation, it 
was provided that four new States might be formed of the terri- 
tory of the State of Texas, and admitted into the Union. 

9. In 1836, a Territory named Wisconsin was formed of a part 
of the Michigan Territory,' and in 1838 a portion of that domain, 
lying west of the Mississippi, was formed into a separate Terri- 
tory. It was admitted into the Union as a State, with the name 
of Iowa, on th^ 28th of December, 1846. Wisconsin was ad- 
mitted as a State on the 29th of May, 1848 ; and, three years and 
a half later, a part of the territory on the Pacific ocean, acquired 
by conquest and pm*chase from Mexico, was organized as a State, 
and admitted into the Union as such on the 9th of September, 
1860, with the name of California.' 

10. Eight years now passed by before another State was 
added, when, on the 11th of May, 1868, a part of the ancient 
domain of Louisiana, lying on the Mississippi river, was admitted 
as a State, with the beautiful Indian name of Minnesota. A few 
months later, another portion of that magnificent domain of 
Louisiana, lying on the Pacific ocean, which had been organized 
into a Territory in 1848, was admitted [February 14, 1869] as a 

1. Verse 4, page 233. 2. Verse 6, page 327. 3. Verse 3, page 232. 

4. Note 2, page 215. 6. Verse 7, page 327. 6. Verses 2 abd 8, page 255. 

Questions.— 7. What can yon tell about Arkansas and Michigan? 8. What can yon tell 
abont Florida ? What can yon tell abont Texas? 9. What can yon tell abont lo-wa t What 
can you tell abont Wisconsin ? What can you tell about California t 10. What can you tell 
about Mlnne^oti ? 



J 
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State, with the title of Oeego^t. Still another portion of ancient 
Louisiana was erected into a Territory in 1864, with the name of 
Kaitsas, and was admitted as a State on the 29th of January, 

1861. 

11. The Civil War produced a new State hy the division of 
Virginia. It was admitted into the Union as the thirty-fifth 
State. The people of that part of the State which lies chiefly 
between the Alleghany mountains and the Ohio river, and con- 
tained, in 1860, a population of about three hundred and thirty- 
five tbousand souls, were generally loyal to the National Govern- 
ment when the rebellion broke out in 1861. They met in conven- 
tion at Wheeling, in June of that year, and organized a State 
government. A constitution was adopted in convention, in No- 
vember following, and was ratified by the people in May, 1862. 
We&t Virginia was admitted into the Union as a State on the 
20th of June, 1863, by the authority of an act of Congress, passed 
on the 31st of December, 1862. On the 31st of October, 1864, 
Nevada was admitted as a State (the thirty-sixth) by the procla- 
mation of the President. 

12. There are eight organized Territories belonging to the 
Republic, in which regular governments have been established 
by acts of Congress, passed respectively at the following dates : 
For the admission of Nevi Mexico and Utak^ September 9, 1850 ; 
Wusihington^ March 2, 1853 ; Nebraska^ May 30, 1854 ; Colorado 
and Dakota^ March 9, 1861 ; Arizona^ February 24, 1863, and 
Idaho^ March 3, 1863. The District of Columbia^ lying on the 
Potomac,' is the . seat of the National Government, and is under 
the immediate control of Congress.' ^ 

1. Pronounced I-dah'-o, 2. Verpe 3, pagel96. 

8. Note 2, page 816. The District originally compriBod territory on each Bide of the Po- 
tomac, ten miles square, which was ceded to the United States by the States of Maryland 
and Virginia. The portion on the Maryland side, ou which the city of Washington was sit- 
uated, was a county named Washington, and that on the Virginia side was a county named 
Alexandria. On the 9th of July, 1846, Alexandria county was retroceded to Virginia, and 
the area of the District was diminished hy so much. 



QutSTiOMS.— 10. -What can you tell about Oregon t What can you tell about Kansas? 
11. What can you tell about West Virginia ? 12. How many organized Territories are there 
within the domain of this Republic t Name them, and give the dates of their respective 
organization. What can you tell iabout tho District of Columbia I 
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THE ABORIGINES. 

1. What can you tell about the people found in America by the 

Europeans? . . * . 

2. What can you tell about their language and physical character ? 
8. What were their dwellings, implements, food, dress, money, and 

records ? . 

4. What were their pursuits, weapons, and dealings with prisoners ? 
and what was the method of peace-maMng, and the con- 
dition of the women ? . 

6. What can you tell about their fitnerals and burials ? 

6. What was their religion ? . 

7. What was their go^mment, and what appears to be their 

destiny ? . 
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DISCOVERIES. 

1. What can you tell about alleged discoveries by Northmen ? . 10 

2. What circumstances kept Western Europe from the commerce of 

the East? . . . . . . .11 

3. What can you tell about the movements of Columbus ? . .11 

4. Who aided Columbus ? and how ? . . . . .12 
6. Give an account of his first exploring voyage. . . .12 

6. How came this continent to be called Ambrica ? . . .13 

7. What settlements and what other discoveries were made by the 

Spaniards? . . . . . . .14 

8. What occurred in Florida and Mexico ? . . . .14 

9. What can you tell about De Soto's expedition ? . . .15 

10. What can you tell about the king of England, and the expedition 

of the Cabots ? . . . . . . .15 

11. Give an account of other voyages and discoveries by Sebastian 

Cabot. . . . . . . . . 16 

12. What can you tell of a voyage and discoveries by Verazzani ? . 16 

13. Give an account of the first voyage and the discoveries of Cartier. 16 

14. Give an account of the second voyage and the discoveries of 

Carrier. . . . . . . . .17 

15. What important religious movement took place in France ? . 17 

16. What emigration from France occurred ? . . . .18 

17. What can you tell about the attempts at settlement by the Hu- 

guenots, and their misfortunes ? ... . .18 

18. What now occurred in England ? . . . . .18 
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19. What can yon tell abont Raleigh^s efforts and expeditions ? . 19 

20. What did Gosnold do ? 20 

21. What can you tell about Captains Piing and Weymouth ? . 20 

22. What can you teU of De Mont's expemtions, and the discoyery 

of Lake Champlain ? . . . . . .21 

23. What did English merchants and mariners do ? . . .21 

24. What can you tell about the voyages and discoyeries of Henry 

Hudson? . . . . . . .22 

25. What great movements now took place ? . . . .22 

SETTLEMENTS. 

1. What is a settlement, and what a colony ? . . . .24 

2. What territory was embraced in North and South Virginia ? . 24 
8. What can you tell about social changes, and the charters given 

by King James ? ...... 25 

4. What did the London Company do in 1606 ? . . .25 

5. What can you tell of Newport's voyage ? . . . . .26 

6. What eminent men .were with Newport ? . . . .26 

7. What occurred in Virginia ? . . . . ' . 26 

8. Give an account of distress in Virginia, and how it was relieved. 27 

9. Tell the story of Captain Smith and Pocahontas . . .27 

10. What kind of immigrants afterward came to Virginia, andwhat 

was the aspect of the colony ? . . . . .28 

11. What became of a new governor and commissioners ? . .29 

12. What sad events occurred in Virginia ? . . . .29 

13. What can you tell about a change in afEiEdrs in Virginia ? and the 

marriage of Pocahontas ? . . . . .30 

14. What political change occurred ? . . . . .81 

15. What occurred on the Hudson river and the New England coasts ? 82 

16. What can you tell about the founding of the province of New 

Netherland by the Dutch ? . . . . .33 

17. What can you tell about Captain Smith, New England, and the 

Council of Plymouth ? . . . . . .34 

18. What was the origin of the Puritans ? . . . .84 

19. Give an account of the Pilgrims in Holland, and their emigration 

to America. . . . . . . .35 

20. What can you tell about the voyage of the Mayflower, and the 

PilgrDns in Massachusetts ? . . . . .86 

21. When and how was New Hampshire settled ? . . .87 

22. Under what circumstances was Maryland settled, and by whom ? ^ 

23. Give an account of the first settlement, and the character of the. 

charter. . . • . . . . . 88 

24. Give an account of the discovery of the Connecticut river, and 

the beginning of settlements in the valley. . . .89 

25. Give an account of emigrations to the Connecticut valley. . 40 

26. How and by whom were the settlers troubled ? . . .40 

27. What can you tell about a war between the New Englanders and 

the Indians ? . . . . . . .41 

28. How came the New Haven settlement to be formed, and in what 

manner? . . . . . .41 

15 
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29. Can yon giye an account of the settlement of Rhode Mand ? . 43 
80. What can you tjell about a charter for Rhode Island ? . .43 

8L What can you relate concerning eettlements on the Delaware 

river ? . • . . . • . .43 

83. What happened to the settlers ? . . . . .44 

83. What did the Dutch do in New Jersey ? . . . .44 

84. Give an account of the settlement of New Jersey. . , 44 

85. What can you tell about the Quakers, and the movements of 

their founder ? . . . . . . .45 

86. What did William Penn do ? . . ... 45 

87. Give an account of the founding of Pennsylvania, and Pam's 

visit to the colony. . . . . . .45 

88. Can you give an account of the first settlements in North Caro- 

Ima? . . , . . . . . .46 

89. Relate the circumstances of the settlement of South Carolina. . 47 

40. WTiat can you tell about the efforts of Oglethorpe, and the settle- 

ment of Georgia ? . . . . . ... 48 

41. Give an account of what occurred on the site of Savannah. . 49 

COLONIES. 

1. What have you to say about the colonial history of the United 

States? . . . . . . "- . .50 

3. Which colony was first founded ? . . . . .50 

3. What have you to say about government and society in Virginia ? 51 

4. Give an account of emigration to Virginia, and troubles with the 

Indians. . . . . . . . .51 

5. What change in government took place ? . . . .53 

6. What can you tell about the growth of democracy in Virginia ? . . 

7. Give an account of " Bacon's Rebellion " in Virginia. . 53, 54, 

8. What can you tell about the Plymouth settlement in Massachu- 

setts? . . . . . . . \ 56 

9. How did the colony suffer ? . . . . . ,56 

10. Give an account of other settlements, and a change in ownership. 56 

11. Give an account of the settlement of a colony under John Endicot. 57 

12. Relate the circumstances of the settlement in which John Win- 

throp was engaged. . . . . . .58 

13. What have you to say about the Puritans in New England ? . 58 

14. What caused the banishment of Roger Williams ? . .59 

15. What can you tell about emigration from England, and attempts 

to stop it? . . . . . , .60 

rt. What confederacy was formed ? . . . . .60 

17. What have you to say about Massachusetts ? . . .60 

18. Give an account of Quakers in Massachusetts. . . .61 

19. What occurred, in Massachusetts on the restoration of monarchy 

in England ? . ; . . . . ,61 

20. Give an account of the origin of King Philip's War. . . 62 

21. Relate the principal occurrences of tl^t war. . . 63, 63 

22. Tell how the king of England atten^pted to control the people 

of Massachusetts. . . . . . .64 

33. What c^ you tell about Governor Andros in Massachusetts ? . 64 



53 
55 
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24. Relate the principal occturences of King William's War. . • 65 

25. What change of govei^iment took place in New England^? . 66 

26. What can you teU about a delusion in Massachusetts ? . .66 

27. Give an account of Queen Anne's War. . . . .67 

28. What was the. condition of .affairs m Massachusetts for thirty 

years after .Queen Anne's War ? . . . .67 

29. Give an account of King George's War, and the capture of 

Louisburg? . . . . . . •68 

80. What happened to a French fleet ? . . . . .69 

81. What did Peter Minuit do in New Netherland ? . . .69 

82. What was the origin of the manorial estates in New York ? . 70 
88. What can you tell about Ck)vemor Kieft ? . . . .70 

84. How was the germ of representative government in New Nether- 

land produced ? . . . . . . .70 

85. Give an account of war between the Dutch and Indians. . . 71 

86. What can you tell about Peter Stuyvesant ? . . .71 

87. How did the people of New NetherlMid trouble him with their 

democratic notions^ . . . . . .72 

88. What can you tell about the change from Dutch to English rule 

in New Netherland ? . . . . . .78 

89. What farther changes took place there ? . . . .78 

40. Give an account of aflBurs in New York under Leisler, Bellemont, 

and Hyde ? . . . . . . . . .74 

41. How was the liberty of the press vindicated in New York, and 

by whom ? . . . . . . . .74 

42. What can you tell about the establishment of government in 

Maryland? . . . , . . .75 

48. What of Indian wars and insurrection there ? . . .75 

44. What have you to say about toleration, and a change of govern- 

ment in Maryland? . . . . . .76 

45. Give an account of civil war in Maryland. . . . .76 

46. What other troubles ensued ? . . . . .77 

47. When was Maryland made a royal province ? . . .77 

48. What can you tell about the establishment of government in 

Connecticut? . . . . . . .78 

49. Give an account of the New Haven colony, and the consolidation 

of that and the Connecticut colony. . . . .78 

50. What can you tell about the preservation of the Connecticut 

charter? . . . . . . . .79 

51. Give an account of Governor Fletcher's visit to Hartford. . 80 

52. What can you tell about Rhode Island and its charter ? . .,81 
58. When did New Jersey become a colony ? . . . .82 

54. Give an account of its settlement, and the organization of gov- 

ernment in New Jersey. . . . . .82 

55. What can you tell about the Quakers there ? . .82, 88 

56. When were East and West Jersey united, and made a royal prov- 

ince? . . . . . . . .83 

67. When did Pennsylvania become a colony ? . . .84 

58. Give an account of Penn in America, i3ie founding of Philadel- 

phia, and a representative government. . . .84 

59. Give an account of Penn's difficulties in England and America. . 85 
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00. What can you tell about a goyemment framed for the Carolinas f 85 

61. What did the people do ? . . . . . .86 

62. What have you to say about Sothel, and other governors ? . 86 
68. What can you tell about the Southern Carolina colony, and 

Charleston? . . . . , . .86 

64. When was Charleston founded ? ' . . . .87 

65. What immigrants came to South Carolina ? . . . §7 

66. What can you tell of a revolution in .South Carolina, a change in 

North Carolina, and one governor for both of the colonies ? 87, 88 

67. What can you tell about immigrants who settled in North 

Carolma? . . . . . . .88 

68. Give an account of an Indian war in that colony. . . .88 

69. Give an account of hostilities between the South Carolinians and 

the Spaniards. . . . . . . . 89, 90 

70. Give an account of another revolution in South Carolina. . 90 

71. When did South Carolina become a royid province ? aijd when 

were the two provinces united ? . , . 90, 91 

72. Give an account of the colonists in Georgia. . . .91 

73. What did Oglethorpe do ? . . . . . .91 

74. What military events occurred ? . . . . .92 

75. How many English colonies were planted in America ? . .93 

76. Give an account of the character; of the several people who formed 

the.colonies. . . . . . . . . . . .93 

77. What have you to say about agriculture and commerce ? . .94 

78. What about education ? . . . . . . .95 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

1. What was the comparative strength of the English and French 

in America in 1750 ? . . . . . .96 

2. What movements caused hostile feelings between them ? . .96 
8. Give an account of young Washington's mission to the French 

military commander. . . . . . .96 

4. What can you tell about the origin and progress of a military 

expedition against the French, and its results ? . .97 

5. What can you tell about Colonel Fry, Washington, and Fort 

Necessity? . . . . . . .97 

6. Describe an important civil event at Albany in 1754. . .98 

7. What was the plan of campaign for 1755, and who were to be 

chief actors in it ? . . . . . .99 

8. Give an account of Braddock's movements, and his defeat. . 99 

9. What can you teU about Johnston's expedition ? . . . 100 

10. What occurred near and at Lake George ? . . . . 101 

11. When and by whom was war declared ? . . . . 101 

12. What can you tell about the capture of Oswego by Montcalm ? . 102 

13. What have you to say about Lord Loudon ? . . . 108 

14. Give an account of the siege and capture of Fort William Henry. 103 

15. What have you to say about the American colonists, in their rela- 

tions to military commanders, and William Pitt ? . . 104 

16. Give an account of the capture of Louisburg in 1758. . . 105 

17. Give an account of Abercrombie's expedition against Ticonderoga. 

105, 106 
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18. What did Colonel Bradstreet do ? . . . . .106 

19. Can you give an account of an expedition against Fort du Quesne^ 

and its results ? . . . . . . . 107 

30. What magnificent scheme of conquest did Pitt conceive ? . 107 

21. What was the plan of campaign for 1759 ? . . . 108 

22. Give an account of expeditions against Ticonderoga, Crown 

Point, and Niagara ? . . . . . . 108 

23. Give an account ^f Wolfe's expedition, and the capture of 

Quebec 109, 110 

24. What did the French attempt to do ? . , • . * ^^^ 

25. When, where, and how was the death-blow to French dominion 

in America given ? . . . . . . HI 

26. What can you tell about the Treaty of 1768 ? . . .111 

27. Can you name the battles, and their dates, of the French and 

Indian War ?....... HI 

28. What can you tell about Indian hostilities, and Pontiac's doings ? 113 

THE REVOLUTION. 

1. What have we observed in the course of our studies ? . .115 

2. What have you to say about the American colonists ? . .115 

3. What principle were the colonists ready to contend for ? . .116 

4. What can you tell about the cause of the emptiness of the British 

treasury, and the necessity for taxation ? . . .116 

5. Give an account of Writs of Assistance, and the commotion they 

gave rise to. ...... . 116 

6. What can you tell about a Stamp Act ? . . . .117 

7. What movements did the Stamp Act cause? . . 118, 119 

8. How did some of these movements affect British merchants ? .119 

9. Give an account of the repeal of the Stamp Act. . . . 120 

10. What measures of the British Parliament offended the Americans ? 120 

11. What did the Assembly of Massachusetts do ? . . . 121 

12. What occurred in Boston ? . . , . . . 121 
/ 13. What can you tell about troops in Boston ? . . .122 

14. How did the home Government attempt to punish Massachusetts? 122 

15. What can you tell about a mob and a massacre at Boston ? . 123 

16. W^at can you tell about the administration of law and justice in 

Massachusetts? ....... 123 

17. What can you tell about the levying of a tax on tea ? . . 124 

18. What can yo\i tell about the Regulators in North Carolina ? . 124 

19. What did Lord North and the East India Company do about tea ? 125 

20. Give an account of the destruction of tea in Boston harbor. . 125 

21. Give an account of the Boston Port Bill, and other measures ob- 

noxious to the Americans. . . . . .126 

22. What were their effects in America ? . . . . 126 
28. How did the people of Massachusetts behave ? . . . 127 

24. What can you tell about a Continental Congress ? . . . 127 

25. What preparations were made for war ? . . . . 128 
26w Give an account of the formation of a Provincial Congress in 

Massachusetts. ....... 129 
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37. Give an account of the skirmishes at Lexington and Ccnoord, 

and retreat of the British. ..... 130 

28. What did the Americans do ? . . . . . 180 

29. Giye an account of the capture of forts on Lake Champlain. . ISl 

80. What can you tell about American and British troops at Boston ? 181 

81. What can you tell about fortifications cast up by the Ammcans ? 132 

82. Gi^e an account of the baUle of Bunker Hill. . . 182, 133 

83. What can you tell about the progress of revolution in Virginia ? 134 

84. What can you tell about the doings of the Second Continental 

Congress? ....... 185 

85. When and where did Washington take command of the Conti- 

nental army ? . . . . . . 185 

86. What can you tell about an expedition to inyade Canada ? . 185 

87. Give an account of Ethan Allen, and the capture of St. Johns 

and Montreal. . . . . . . . 186 

88. Giye an account of Arnold's expedition through the Wilderness. 186 

89. Give an account of the siege of Quebec, and the results. . .187 

40. What can you tell about operations in Lower Virginia ? . .138 

41. What have you to say about the hoisting of the Union fla^, and 

the doings of Congress ? . . . ; .139 

42. What did the British Parliament do ? . . . .139 

43. Giye an account of the siege and capture of Boston by the 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 

1. The foDowing preamble and specifications,* known as the Declara- 
tion of Independence,* accompanied the resolution of Richard Henry 
Lee,* which was adopted by Congress on the 2d day of July, 1776. This 
declaration was agreed to on the 4th, and the transaction is thus recorded 
in the Journal for that day : 

2. " Agreeably to the order of the day, the Congress resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole, to take into their flirther consideration 
the Declaration ; and, after some time, the President resumed the chair, 
and Mr. Harrison reported that the committee have agreed to a declara- 
tion, which they desired him to report The Declaration, being read, 
was agreed to as follows : " 

A DECLABATION OP THE BBPRESENTATIVBS OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 

CONGBBSS ASSEMBLED. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes, necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station, to which the laws of nature, and of nature^s God, entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

3. We hold these truths to be self-evident — that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights, govemmente are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that, when- 
ever anv form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundations on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most hkely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long estab- 
lished should not be changed for light and transient causes ; and, accord- 
ingly, all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suf- 

1. It mnet be remembered tbat these speciflo obarj^s made Against the kins of Great 
Britain, inchide, In their dennnoiations, the government of which he was the head. Person- 
ally, George the Third was not a tyrant, but as the representative of a govornmont, he was 
06. 

2. Verse 10, page 143. 8. Verse 0, page 142. 
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fer, while evils are snflferable, than to right themselyes by aboliehing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of mese colonies, and such 
is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems 
of government. The history of the present king of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
bhe establishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

4. He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good.* 

5. He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operations till his assent 
should be obtained ; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them.' 

6. He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of rep- 
resentation in the Legislature — a right inestimable to them, and formida- 
ble to tyrants only.* 

7. He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncom- 

1. The colonial assemblieB, from time to time, made enactments touching their commer- 
cial operatione, the emisBiou of a colonial cuvrency, and concerning representatives In the 
Imperial Parliament, but the assent of the sovereign to these laws was withheld. Aft«r the 
Stamp Act excitements (verse 7, page 118), Secretary Couway informed the Americans that 
the tumults should be overlooked, provided the Assemblies would make provision for full 
co.npensation foi>all public property which had been destroyed. In complying with this de- 
. .ad, the Assembly of Massachusetts thought it would be " wholesome and necessary for 

• the public good," to ^raut free pardon to all who had been engaged in the disturbances, and 
passed an act accordingly. It would have produced quiet and good feeling, but the royal 
assent was refused. 

2. In 1764, the Assembly of New York took measures to conciliate the Six Natioks, and 
other Indian tribes. The motives of the assembly were misconstrued, representations hav- 
ing been made to the king that the colonies wished to make allies of the Indians, so as to 
increase their physical power and proportionate independence of the British crown. The 
monarch sent instructions to all his governors to desist from such alliances, or to suspend 
their operations until his assent should be given. He then " utterly neglected to attend to 
them." The Massachusetts Assembly passed a law in 1770 for taxing officers of the British 
Q-overnment in that colony. The governor was ordered to withhold his assent to such tax- 
bUL This was in violation of the colonial charter, and the people justly complained. The 
Assembly was prorogued from time to time, and laws of great importance were " utterly neg- 
lected." 

3. A law was passed by Parliament in the spring of 1774, by which the popular repre- 
sentative system in the province of Quebec (Canada) was annulled, and officers appointed 
by the crown had all power as legislators, except that of lewing taxes. The Canadians 
being Roman Catholics, were easily pacilled Hinder the new order of things, by having their 
religious system declared the established religion of the province. But '' large districts of 
people" bordering on Nova Scotia felt this deprivation to be a great grievance. Their hum- 
ble petitions concerning commercial regulations were unheeded, because they remonstrated 
agamst the new order of things, and Governor Carleton (verse 19, p. 136) plainly told them 
that they must cease their clamor about representatives, before they should have any new 
commercial laws. A bill for " better regulating the government in the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay," passed that year, provided for the abridgment of the privileges of popular 
elections, to take the government out of the hands of the people, ana to vest the nomina- 
tion of judges, magistrates, and even sheriflFs, in the crown. When thus deprived of " free 
representation in the Legislature," and the governor refused to issue warrants for the elec- 
tion of members of the Assembly, they called a convention of the freemen, and asked for 
the passage of " laws for the accommodation of large districts of people." These requests 
were disregarded, and they were told that no laws should be passed until they should quietly 
" relinquish the right of representation In the Legislature— a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only." 
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fortable, and distant from the repository of their public records, for the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures.* 

8. He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, tor opposing, 
with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people.' 

9. He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of anni- 
hilation, have returned to the people at large for their exercise ; the State i^ 
remaining, in the mean time, exposed to all the dangers of invasions from 
without, and convulsions within.* 

10. He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States ; for 
that purpose obstructing the laws for the naturalization of foreigners; 
refusing to pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising 
the conditions of new appropriations of lands.* 

11. He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers.' 

1. In oonBeqaenoe of the destruction of tea In Boston harbor (verse 24, p. 125)in 1778, the 
Inhabitants of that town became the special objects of royal displeasure. The Boston JPort 
Bill (verse 25, p. 126) was passed a» a punishment The cnstom house, courts, and other 
public operations were removed to Salem, while the public records were Kept in Boston, and , 
so well guarded bv two regiments of soldiers, that the patriotic members of the colonial as- 
sembly could not have referred to them. Although compelled to meet at a place (note 3, p. 
126) " distant from the repository of the public records,'*^ and lu a place extremely " uncom- 
fortable," they were not fatigued Into compliance, but, in spite of the efforts of the governor, 
they elected delegates to a general congress (verse 28, p. 127), and adopted other measures 
for thepubUo good. 

2. When the British Ck)vemment became informed of the fact that the Assembly of Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1768, had issued a circular (verse 12, page 120) to other assembliee, inviting 
their cooperation in asserting theprinciple that Great Britain had no right to tax the colo- 
nists without their consent, Lord Hillsborough, the secretary for Foreign Affairs, was directed 
to order the governor of Massachusetts to require the Assembly of that province to rescind 
its obnoxious resolutions expressed in the circular. In case of their refusal to do so, the 
governor was ordered tb dissolve them immediately. Other assemblies were warned not to 
imitate that of Massachusetts, and when they refused to accede to the wishes of the king, as 
expressed by the several royal governors, they were repeatedly dissolved. The assemblies 
of Virginia and North Carolina were dissolved fhr denying the right of the king to tax the 
colonies, or to remove offenders out of the country, for trlaL In 1774, when the several as- 
semblies entertained the proposition to elect delegates to a general congress (verse 28, page 
127), nearly all of them were dissolved. 

3. When the Assembly of New York, in 1766, refased to comply with the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act (verse 10, page 120), its legislative functions were suspended by royal authority 
(verse 11, page 120), and for several months the State remained " exposed to all the dangers 
of invasion from without, and convulsions within." The Assembly of Massachusetts, after 
its dissolution in July, 1768, was not permitted to meet again until the last Wednesday of 
May, 1769, and then they found the place of meeting surrounded by a military guard, with 
cannons pointed directly at their place of meeting. They refused to act under such tyran^^ 
nical restraint, and their leglplativo powers " returned to the people." 

4. Secret agents were sent to America soon after the accession of (^^rge the Third to 
the throne of England (verse 3, page 116), to spy out the condition of the colonists. A larire 
influx of liberty-loving German emigrants was observed, and the king was advised to d's- 
courage these immigrations. Obstacles in the way of procuring lands, and otherwipc, wore 
put in the way of all emigrants, except fi-om England, and the tendency of French Roman 
(Jatholics to settle in Maryland, was also discouraged. The British Government was jealous 
of the increasing power of the colonies, and the danger of having that power controlled by 
democratic ideas, caused the employment of restrictive measures. The easy conditions upon 
which actual settlers might obtain lands on the Western ft*ontier, after the peace of 1763 
(verse 43, page 111), were so changed, that toward the dawning of the Revolution, the vast 
solitudes west of the All^hanies were seldom penetrated by any but the hunter from the 
seaboard provinces. When the War for Independence broke out, immigration had almost 
ceased. The king conjectured wisely, for almost the entire German population in the colo- 
nies were on the side of the patriots. 

6. Byan act of Parliament in 1774, the judiciary was taken from the people of Massachu- 
setts. The judges were appointed by the king, were dependent on him for tneir salaries, and 
were subject to nis will Their salaries were paid from moneys drawn from the people by 
the commissioners of customs (verse 11, page 120), in the form of duties. The same act de- 
prived thenr, in most cases, of the benefit of trial by jury, and the ** administration of jus- 
tice " was effectually obstructed. The rights for which Englishmen so manfully contended 
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. 12. He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tentue of 

/ their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries.^ 

13. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms 
of officers to harass our people and eat out their substance.* 

14. He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, with- 
out the consent of our Legislatures.* 

15. He has affected to render the military independent of^ and superior 
to, the civil power.* 

16. He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdicticm for- 
eign to our constitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws ; giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation : * 

17. For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us ; * 

In 1688 (verse 16. page 66), were trampled under foot. Similar grievancee conoemiDg the 
courts of law existed in other colonies^nd throughout the Anglo-American domain there 
■ was but a semblance of justice left. The people met in conventions, when aBsemblies were 
dissolved, and endeavored to establish "Judiciary powers," but in vain, and were finally 
driven to rebellion. 

1. As we have observed in note 6, page 846, judges were made independent of the i)eo- 
ple. Royal governors were placed in the same position. Instead of checking their tendency 
to petty tyrannv, by having them depend upim the colonial assemblies fur their salaries, 
these were paid out of the national treasury. Independent of the people, they had no sym- 
pathies with the people, and thus became fit instruments of oppression, and ready at all 
times to do the bidding of the king and his ministers. The colonial assemblies protested 
againctt the measure, and out of the excitement which it produced, grew that XK>wer of the 
Involution, the committees of correspondence (verse 27, pa^e 127). When, in 1774, Chief- 
Justice Oliver, of Massachusetts, declared it to be his intention to receive his salary from the 
crown, the assembly proceedcd^o impeach him, and petitioned the governor for his removal 
The governor refused compliance, and great irritation enused. 

"2. After the passage of the Htamp Act, stamp distributors were appointed in every consid- 
erable town. In 1766 and 1767, acts for the collection of duties created " swarms of clHcers," 
all of whom received high salaries ; and when, in 1768, admiralty. and vice-admiralty courts 
were established on a new basis, an increase in the number of officers was made. The high 
salaries and extensive perquisites of all of these were paid with the people's money, and 
thus " swarmfl of officers " " eat out their subetance." 

3. After the treaty of peace with France, in 1763 (verse 43, page 111), Great Britain left 
quite a large number of troops in America, and required the colonists to contribute to their 
supx>ort. There was no use for this standing army, except to repress the growing spirit of 
democracy among the colonists, and to enforce compliance with taxation Taws. The pres- 
ence of troops was always a cause of complaint, and when, finally, the colonists boldly op- 
posed the unjust measures of the British Government, armies were sent hither, to awe the 
peeple into submission. It was one of those "standing armies" kept here " without the 
consent of the Legislature," s^ainst which the patriots at Lexington and Concord (verses 4 
and 6, page 130, and Bunker Hill (verse 13, page 132), so manfully Dattled in 1776. 

4. General Gago, commander-in-chief of the British forces in America, was appointed 
governor of Massachusetts, in 1774, and to put the measures of the Boston Port Bill (verse 
26, page 126) into execution, he encamped several regiments of soldiers upon Boston Com- 
mon. The military there, and also in New York, was made independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power, and this, too, in a time of peace, before the minute men (verse 1, page 128) 
were organized. 

6. The establishment of a board of trade, to act independent of colonial legislation through 
Jts creatures (resident commissioners of customs) in the enforcement of revenue laws, was 
Tiltogether foreign to the constitution of any of the colonies, and produced great indignation. 
The establishment of this power, and the remodeling of the admiralty courts, so as to ex- 
clude trial by jury therein, in most cases, rendered the Government fully obnoxious to the 
chaise in the text. The people felt their degradation under such petty tyranny, and re- 
solved to spurn it. It was effectually done in Boston, as we have seen (veree 15, page 121), 
and the Government, after all its bluster, was obliged to recede. In 1774, the members of the 
council of Massachusetts (answering to our Senate), were, by a parliamentary enactment, 
chosen by the king, to hold the office during his pleasure. Almost unlimited power was 
also given td the governor, and the people were indeed subjected to " a jurisdiction foreign 
to their constitution," by these creatures of royalty. 

6. In 1774 seven hundred troojw were landed in Boston, under cover of the cannons of 
British armed ships in the harbor ; and early the following year. Parliament vot«d ten thou- 
sand men for the American service, for it saw the wave of rebellion rising high under the 
gale of indignation which unrighteous acts had spread over the land. The tragedies at 
Lexington and Concord soon followed, and at Bunker Hill the War for Independence was 
opened in earnest. 
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18. For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States ; ^ 

19. For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world ; * 
30. For imposing taxes on us without our consent ; * 

, 21. Fot depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury ; * 
I 22. For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretended 
mBoses;^ — " 

^^. For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for 
introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies ; " 

24. For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our governments ; ^ 

1. In 1768, two citizens of Annapolis, in Maryland, -were murdered by some marines be- 
longing to a British armed ship. The trial was a mockery of jastice, and, in the face of clear 
evidence against theni, they were acquitted. In the difficulties with the Regulators (verse 
21, page 12i) in North Carolina, in 1771, some of the soldiers who had shot down citizens when 
standing up in defense of their rights, were tried for murder and acauitted, while Governor 
T^on mercilessly hung six prisoners, who were certainly entitled to the benefits of the laws 
of war, if his own soldiers were. 

2. The navigation laws were always oppressive in character ; and in 1764, the British 
naval commanders, having been clothed with the authority of custom-house officers, com- 
pletely broke up a profitable trade which the colonists had long enjoyed with the Spanish 
and French West liidies, notwithstanding it was in violation or the old navigation act of 
1660, which had been almost inefi^ectual. Finally, Lord North concluded to punish the re- 
fractory colonists of New England, by crippling their commerce with G-reat Britain, Ireland, 
and the West Indies. Fishing on the banks of Newfoundland was also prohibited, and 
thus, as far as parliamentary enaotments could accomplish it, their " trade with all parts 
of the world " was cut oflf. 

3. In addition to the revenue taxes imposed from time to time, and attempted to be col- 
lected by means of writs of assistance (verse 4, page 116) the Stamp Act (verse 6, page 117) 
was passed, and duties upon paper, painters* colors, glass, tea, &c., were levied. This was 
the gte&t bone of contention between the colonists and the Imi>eri^ (3h>vemmcnt. It was 
contention, on the one hand, for the great political truth that taxation and representation 
are inseparable^n^ a ludt for power, and the means for replenishing an exhausted treasury, 
on the other. The climax of the contention was the Revolution. 

4. This was especially the case, when commisionenii of customs were concerned in the 
suit. After these functionaries were driven from Boston in 1768 (verse 16, page 121), an act 
was passed which placed violations of the revenue laws under the jurisdiction of the admi- 
ralty courts, where the offenders were tried by a creature of the crown, ai-d were deprived 
" of the benefits of trial by jury.»» 

6. A law of 1774 provided that any i)erson in tl)e province of Massachusetts, who should 
be accused of riot, resistance of magistrates or the officers of customs, murder, " or any 
other capital offense," might, at the option of the governor, be taken for trial to another 
colony, or transported to Great Britain for the purpose. The minister pretended that im- 
partial justice could not be administered in Massachusetts, but the facts of Captain Pres- 
ton's case (verse 19, page 123) refuted his arguments in that direction. The bfil was vio- 
lently opposed in Parliament, yet it became a law. It was decreed that Americans might 
be " transported beyond the seas, to be tried for pretended offenses,'* or real crimes. 

6. This charge Is embodied in an earlier one (verse 6, page 344) considered in note 3, 
page 344. The British ministry thought it prudent to take early steps to secure a footing 
in Amerira, so near the scene of inevitable renellion, as to allow them to breast, successfully, 
the gathering storm. The investing of a legislative council in Canada, with all the powers 
except levying of taxes, was a great stride toward that absolute military rule which bore 
sway there within eighteen months afterward. Giving up their x)olit<oal rights for doubtftil 
religious privileges, made them willing slaves, and Canada remained a part of the British 
empire, when its sister colonies rejoiced in fireedom. / 

7. This is a reiteration of the charge considered in note 6, page 845, and refers to the 
alteration of the Massachusetts charter, so as to make judges and other officers independent 
of the people, and subservient to the crown. The governor was empowered to remove and 
appoint all inferior judges, the attorney-general, provosts, marshsas, and justices of the 
peace, and to appoint sherim independent of the council. As the sheriff^ chose jurors, tria'i 
by jury might easily be made a mere mockery. The x>eople had hitherto been allowed, by 
their charter, to select jurors ; now the whole matter was placed in the hands of the crea- 
tures of Government. • 
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^ 25. For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themsehFes in- 
vested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever ; ' 

26. He has abdicated govemment here, by declaring us out of hk pro* 
tection, and waging war against us.* 

27. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our towns^ 
and destroyed tne lives of our people.* 

28. He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign meroenaiies, 
to complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny already begun, 
with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation.;' 

29. He has constrained our feUow citizens, taken captive on the high 
seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by* their hands.' 

80. He has excited domestic insurrection among us, and has endeav- 
ored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the mercUess Indian 
savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes, and conditions.* 

31. Li every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress 
in the most humble terms ; our repeated petitions have been answered 
only by repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people.' 

1. This, too, 1b another phase of the charge just considered. We have noticed the enp- 
pression of the Legislature of New York (verse 11, page 120), and in several cases the gov- 
ernors, after dissolving colonial assemblies, assumed the right to make proclamations stond 
in the place of statute law. Lord Dunmore assumed this right in 1775, and so did Sir James 
Wright, of Georgia, and Lord William Campbell, of South Carolina. They were driven 
from the country in consequence. 

2. In his message to Parliament early in 1776, the king declared the colonists to be In a 
state of open rebellion, and by sending armies hither to make war upon them, he really 
** abdicated government," by thus declaring them " out of his protection." He sanctioned 
the acts of governors In employing the Indians against his subjects, and himself bargained 
for the employment of Gkrraan hirelings. And when, yielding to the pressure of i)opular 
will, his representatives (the royal governors) fled before the mdignant people, he certainly 
" abdicatea govemment." 

3. When naval commanders were clothed with the powers of custom-house officers, thev 
seized many American vessels ; and after the affair at Lexington and Bunker Hill, British 
shipsof war "plundered our seas" whenever an American vessel could be found. They 
also " ravaged our coasts and burnt our towns." Charlestown (verse 18, page 132), Fal- 
mouth (now Portland, in Maine), and Norfblk were burnt, and Dunmore ana others (verse 
23, page 138) " ravagea our coasts," and " destroyed the lives of our people." And at the 
very time when this Declaration was being read to the assembled congress, the shattered 
fleet of Sir Peter Parker was sailing normward (verse 8, page 142), after an attack upon 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

4. This charge refers to the infamous employment of Ckrman troops, known here as 
Hessians. See note 2. page 140. 

5. An act of Parliament passed toward the close of December, 1775, authorized the 
capture of all American vessels, and also directed the treatment of the crews of armed 
vessels to be as slaves, and not as prisoners of war. They were to be enrolled for " the 
service of his majesty,** and were thus compelled to fight for the crown, even M^ainst! 
their own friends and countrymen. This act was loudlv condemned on the floor of Parlia- 
ment, as unworthy of a Christian people, and " a refinement of cruelty unknown among 
savage nations." 

6. This was done in several instances. Oovemort Dunmore was charged with a de- 
sign to emplov the Indians against the Virginians, as early as 1774 ; and while ravaging the 
Virginia coast in 1775 and 1776, he endeavored to excite the slaves against their masters. 
He was also concerned with Oovemor Gl-age and others, under instructions from the British 
ministry, in exciting the Shaumoeae, and other savages of the Ohio country, against the 
white people. Emissaries were also sent among the Cherokeea and Crekes for the same 
purpose, and all of the tribes of the Six National except the OneidaSf were found in arms 
with the British when war began. Thus excited, dreadful massacres occurred on the bor- 
ders of the several colonies. 

7. For ten long years the colonies petitioned for redress of grievances, " in the anost hum- 
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83. Nor liaye we been wanting in our attentions to our British breth- 
ren.* We have warned them, mm. time to time, of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an imwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have 
reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement 
here. We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow 
these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections and 
correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and 
of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which 
4aiounces our separation, and hold them as we hold the rest of mankind 
— enendfis in war — ^in peace, friends. 

88. We, th^nefore, the representatives of the United States of America, 
in general OoagroBS assefabled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the re<^tade of our intentions, do, in the name and by the 
authority of the good peo^ of these colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States; that they are abBolved St>m all allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all political connection between tiiem and the 
st^te of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and timt, as 
free and independent States, they have full power to levy war, oondade 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and do idl other acts and 
things which independent States may of right do. And for the support 
of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 

Such was the form and substance of the Declaration of Independence 
made by the representatives of the thirteen Anglo-American colonies, in 
1776. They did more than declare that people independent of the Brit- 
ish crown. They proclaimed, in justification of their act, the great 
birth-right to natural equality belonging to every human creature, and the 
inalienable nghts of man as a free agent, responsible only to his Maker, 
from whom he received them. The doctrine put forth in that Declara- 
tion was not applied to any particular nation, people, or race, but to all 
mankind. They also declared the sovereignty of the people, by claiming 
for them the right of revolt against government whenever it becomes 
destructive of those natural and inalienable rights ; and then proceeded 
to show, by accusations against the head of their own Government, as its 
representative, the lawfulness of their own revolt. How truthful were 
their accusatiobs, and how perfectly they were justified, let the preceding 
pages of this littie volume testify. 

ble terms " and loyal manner. It was done by the Colonial Congress of 1765 (verse 8, page 
119), and also by the Continental Congresses of 1774 (verse 29, page 127) and 1776 (verse 16, 
page 134). But their petitions were almost alwavs " answered ortly bv repeated Injuries." 

1. From the beginning, the colonists appealed, in the most afibctionate terms, to " their 
British brethren." The first address, put forth by the Congress of 1774, was " To the Peo- 
ple of C^reat Britain ;" and the Congress of 1775 sent an affectionate appeal " To the People 
of Ireland." 
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Amang the sigDer^ of the Declaration of Independence, were men engaged 
in almoat every rocation. There were twenty-four lawyere ; fourteen farmers, 
or men devoted chiefly to agriculture ; niiio merckanla ; four pliyaiciana ; one 
gospel minuter, and throe who were educated for that profesaion, but cboso 
other BTOcations ; and one manujadura: A large portion of them lived to the 
age of three toore and ten years. Tliree of them were over 90 yoamof age when 
they died; ten over 80; eleven over 70; iburtoen over GO; eleven over 60 : 
and six over 44. Mr. Lynch {loat at sea) was only 30. The aggr^iate years w 
life of the fiftysii patriots, were 3,687 jeara. 



i?HE PRESIDENTS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The presidents of the Continental Congr^ during the Revolutionary 
period, and under the Articles of Confederation, held the same political 
relations to the Government and the people (though with far less power) 
as Washington and his successors did under the National Constitution. 
They may therefore properly be termed Presidents of the Republic, and, 
as such, they are introduced here in the company of those known as the 
Presidents of the United States. 

PEYTON RANDOLPH. 

When the First Continental Congress met in Philadelphia, in 1774,' 
they chose Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, to preside over them. He was 
descended from one of the oldest families of that commonwealth. The 
law was his profession, and, in 1750, he was attorney-general of that 
colony. He was chosen president of the Second Continental Congress in 
May, 1776,' but was compelled to leave his chair and go home, on account 
of illness. He returned, and took his seat as a delegate, and died of 
apoplexy at Philadelphia, on the 22d of October, 1776. HI health had 
compelled him to leave the First Congress before the close of its session, 
when his place was temporarily filled by 

HENRY MIDDLETON, 

An elderly gentleman, and delegate from South Carolina. He was a son 
of the first royal governor of ^uth Carolina, and father of Arthur Mid- 
dleton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He was 
a man of great wealth, but did not engage much in public affairs. He 
remained^ a member of Congress until 1776, when he retired to private 
life. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

Succeeded Peyton Randolph as president of Congress, in May, 1775. He 
was the son of a Massachusetts clergyman, and was bom in that province 
in 1737. He was educated at Harvard College, trained to mercantile 
business, and became a leading merchant of Boston.* He was chosen to 
the seat of a representative in the Assembly of Massachusetts, in 1766, 
and became one of the popular leaders at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. He was a delegate in the First Continental Congress, and remained 

1. Verse 29, page 127. 2. Verse 16, page 134. 3. Verse 16, page 12L 
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a member of that body until Noyember, 1777, wben ill bealth compelled 
him to leave it. He was president of Congress from May, 1775^ until 
that time, and, as such, was the first to sign the Declaration of Inaepen- 
dence.' He was the first goyemor of Massachusetts, when it became a 
State. Mr. Hancock died on the 8th of October, 1793. 

HENRY LAURENS. 

When Hancock left the Congress, in Noyember, 1777, he was suc- 
ceeded, as president, by Henry Laurens, a delegate from South Carolina^ 
He was an active patriot, and had been prominent in public afiairs in his 
province and State for some time. He occupied the presidential chair for 
uttle more than a year, la 1780, he was sent to negotiate a treaty with 
Holland. He was captured on the sea, taken to England, and imprisoned 
until the close of 1781. He was one of the signers of the preliminaries 
of peace, in 1782.* Mr. Laurens died at Charleston, S. C, on the 8th of 
December, 1798, at the age of sixty-nine years. 

JOHN JAY. 

Mr. Jay, the successor of Mr. Laurens, was a native of New York. 
His family were Huguenot refugees.* He was born in December, 1745, 
educated at King's (now Columbia) College, and at an early age became 
distinguished as a lawyer. He was a member of the First Continental 
Congress, and was author of one of the able state papers put forth by 
that hodj. In succeeding Congresses, his pen was ever busy. He suc- 
ceeded IMu*. Laurens as president on the 10th of December, 1778. At that 
time he was chief-justice of the State of New York. He was sent as 
minister to Spain in 1779, and was one of the commissioners for negotia- 
ting peace with Great Britain. In 1784 he was appointed Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs ; and, three years later, assisted in the formation 
of the National Constitution. Washington appointed him chief-justice of 
the United States.* He became governor of New York, after returning 
from an embassy to England in 1795. He withdrew from public life in 
1801, and died in May, 1829, at the age of eighty-four years. 

SAMUEL HUNTINGTON. 

Mr. Jay's successor was Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut, who was 
bom in that colony in 1732. He was a lawyer by profession, represented 
his district in the colonial legislature in 1764, and became the king's 
attorney the following year. He was chosen a delegate to the Second 
Continental Congress in 1775, and he remained a member of that body 
until 1781. He succeeded Mr. Jay as president on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1779. In 1784, he was appointed chief-justice of Connecticut, and, 
two years later, was elected governor of that State. He continued in that 
office until his death, in January, 1796, when he was sixty-three years of 
age. 

1. Verse 10, page 143. 2. VersQ 8, page 191. \ 

8. Vewe 7, page 17. 4. Verse 2, page 196. 




THE PRESIDENTS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

THOMAS McKEA 

The little State of Delaware was represented in tB^^lS^ES0iii^^tal 
Congress by Mr. McKean, who became president of its successor on the 
retirement of Mr. Huntington. He was bom in March, 1734, and was 
educated for the practice of the law. He represented the New Castle dis- 
trict in the Legislature of Delaware, in 1763 ; and in 1766 he was a dele- 
gate in the Stamp Act Congress in New York.* He entered the Conti- 
nental Congress, as delegate, in 1774, and served in that capacity until 
1783, holding, much of that time, the office of chief-justice of Delaware. 
He was elected governor of Delaware in 1799, and held that office until 
1808, when he retired from public life. Mr. McKean died in June, 1817, 
in the eighty-third year of his age. 

JOHN HANSON. - 

This gentleman does not appear conspicuously in public records, until 
his election to the Continental Congress, in 1781, as a representative of 
Maryland. He entered that body in the summer, became an active and 
able member, and, on the retirement of Mr. McEean, was chosen his suc- 
cessor as president, on the 6th of November, 1781. He held that office 
precisely one year, when he left Congress. Mr. Hanson died in Prince 
George's county, Md., in November, 1783. 

ELIAS BOUDINOT. 

Another descendant of the Huguenots, Elias Boudinot, was called to 
preside over the Congress. He was a native of New Jersey, and a lawyer 
by profession. He took an active part as a patriot in the Revolution. In 
1777, the Congress appointed him commissary-general of prisoners, and 
he was elected to a seat in that body the same year, where he remained 
until 1783. He succeeded Mr. Hanson as president on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1782, and in that capacity he signed the definitive treaty of peace. 
He was for six years [1789-1795] a representative of New Jersey m the 
Congress of the United States, and was appointed chief director of the 
Mint in 1796. He was one of the founders of the American Bible Soci- 
ety, in 1816, and was ever usefully employed. Mr. Boudinot died in 
October, 1821, aged eighty-one years 

THOMAS MIFFLIN. 

Two soldiers of the Revolution occupied the presidential chair under 
the Confederation. These were Generals Mifflin and St. Clair. General 
Mifflin succeeded Mr. Boudinot on the 3d of November, 1783. He was a 
native of Pennsylvania, where he was bom, of Quaker parents, in 1744. 
He was an active patriot, and entered the Continental army at the close 
of the First Congress, of which he was a member. He arose to the rank 
of general, and served his country well during the war. As the president 
of Congress, he received Washington's commission, when he resigned it 

1. Yerse 8, page 110. 
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in December, 1788/ GeneraLMifflin assisted in the construction of the 
National Constitution. Jn 1790 he was chosen governor of Pennsylvama^ 
and held the office nine years. He died in January, 1800, at the age m 
fifty-six years. 

RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Few patriots were more active, during the Revolutionary struggle, 
than Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia. He was bom a month earlier than 
Washington, in 1732. He first appeared conspicuously in public life 
during the Stamp Act excitement.* In the First Continental Confess he 
was an active member ; and, in 1776, he submitted the immortal resolu- 
tion which declared the colonies to be " free and independent States." • 
He withdrew from Congress in 1778, but was reelected in 1784. On the 
30th of November of that year, he was chosen president of that body aa 
successor to General Mifflin. He was the first representative of Virginia 
in the Senate of the iJnited States under the National Constitution. He 
died in June, 1794, at the age of sixty-two years. 

NATHANIEL GORHAM. 

Mr. Gorham succeeded Mr. Lee on the 6th of June, 1786. He was 
bom in Massachusetts in 1738, and was often a member of the legislature 
of that conmionwealth. During the Revolution he was an active but not 
very prominent patriot. He was elected to Congress in 1784 ; and, after 
he left that body, he became a judge, and was a delegate in the conven- 
tion that fhtmecL the National Constitution. He died in June, 1796, at 
the age of fifty-eight years. 

ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 

This soldier of the Revolution, who was bom in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1734, came to America with Admiral Boscawen, in 1756. He served 
under Wolfe, in Canada,* and, after the peace of 1763, was appointed to 
the command of a fort in Pennsylvania. He entered the Continental 
army as colonel, in 1776, and in August of that year he was appointed a 
brigadier-general. He was a faithful officer, with the rank of major- 
general, throughout the war. He was elected to represent a district of 
Pennsylvania, m Congress, in 1786, and on the 2d of Febraary, 1787, he 
was chosen to preside over that body. In 1788 he was appointed gov- 
ernor of the North-western Territory,* and held that office until 1803. He 
died in August, 1818, at the age of eighty-four years. 

CYRUS GRIFFIN. . , 

The last of the presidents of Congress was Cyrus Griffin, a native of 
England, but, for many years previous to the Revolution, a resident of 
Virginia. He was a firm patriot during that struggle. In 1778 he was 
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elected a delate to the Continental Congress ; and nine years afterward 
lie waff again honored with a seat in that body« On the 22d of January, 
1788, he was chosen president ; and, under the provisions of the National 
Constitution, he was apjpointed a judge of the United States district court 
in Virginia.* Mr. Gnmn died at Yorktown, Va., in December, 1810, at 
the age of sixty-two years. 

T^e Continental Congress ceased to exist in the spring of 1789, when 
the National €k)yemment, imder the new Constitution, commenced its 
career.* The first Premdent of the Republic, under the new order of 
things, and tiie &:st chief magistrate dected by the people, was 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The great leader of the armies of the Revolution was bom in Febru- 
ary, 1733, in the colony of Virginia, and was educated chiefly by his 
mother, who was left a widow when George was little more than ten years 
of age. He became a surveyor, and was early inured to hardships, and 
filled with a knowledge of the forests, and of the Indian character, which 
became of much service to him. He was employed in the military service 
of Virginia during the French and Indian War,' and was £or some time a 
member of the Virginia House of Bur^esses.^ He espoused the cause of 
the patriots, and was a delegate in me first Continental Con^ss. In 
June, the following year, he was chosen commander-in-chief of me armies 
of the Revolution,^ and with signal ability he led them to the achieve- 
ment of the independence of the colonies. He assisted in the construc- 
tion of the National Constitution, was president of the Convention, and 
was chosen the first chief magistrate of the Republic under its provisions. 
He held that office eight years [1789-1797], when he retired to private Hfe. 
He died in December, 1799, when almost sixty-eight years of age. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

The first successor of Washington was John Adams, who was inaugu- 
rated in March, 1797, and held the office four years. He was a native of 
Massachusetts, and was bom in October, 1735. He was a prominent law- 
yer before the Revolution, and was one of the most active of the patriots 
of that struggle, from its inception to its close." He was a member of 
the First Continental Congress ; and, in the Second, he proposed the ap- 
pointment of Washington to the position of commander-in-chief of the 
armies. Mr. Adams was a foithfiQ worker in Congress, until sent on a 
diplomatic mission to Europe. He served his count^ in that C£^acity for 
many years, and at one time was intrusted with no less than six missions. 
He asdsted in negotiating the treaty of peace ; and was the first United 
States minister sent to England after the Revolution. He was chosen 
Vice-President under Washmgton, and, after serving as his successor, he 
retired from public life in 1801. He died in the summer of 1826, in the 
ninety-second year of his age.^ 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

The writer of the Declaration of Independence, was the third President 
of the United States. He was bom in Virginia, in April, 1743. He was 
educated at William and Mary College, became a lawyer, and took an 
active part in the public affairs of the colony immediately after the Stamp 
Act excitement. He was elected to a seat in Congress in 1776, and was 
active in the work of securing the independence of the colonies. He 
drew up the Declaration of Independence after its substance was agreed 
upon in committee ; and, not long after its adoption, he left Congress, 
and engaged in the civil affairs of his State. He was elected governor in 
1779. He was sent as minister to France in 1784, and remained there 
until 1789, when he retuAed, and became secretary of state. He was 
chosen Vice-President in 1796, and became President in 1809. After serv- 
ing eight years, he retired to private life, and died in the summer of 1826, 
at the age of eighty-three years. 

JAMES MADISON, 

The fourth President of the United States, was also bom in Virginia. 
That event occurred in March, 1751. He was educated at Princeton, N. 
J. He studied law, and took an active part in the opening scenes of the 
Revolution. He was a member of the convention of Virginia that 
formed its first State constitution, in 1776, and was elected to the legisla- 
ture. He was chosen to represent his State in Congress in 1779, and he 
served three years in that body. He was active in the business of pro- 
curing a convention to reform the General Government, and was one of 
the ablest of the framers and defenders of the National Constitution. He 
was one of the first representatives of Virginia in the National Congress, 
and was highly esteemed by Washington as an able and tmsty friend. 
He was chosen to be secretary of state in 1801, and in 1808 he was elected 
President of the United States. He retired from that oflice to private 
life in the spring of 1817. He died in June, 1836, at the age of eighty- 
five years. 

JAMES MONROE, 

The fifth President of the United States, was alsp a native of Virginia. 
He was bom in April, 1759. He was educated at William and Mary Col- 
lege, and at the age of nearly eighteen he entered the Continental army as 
a soldier, under the immediate eye of Washington. He left the army not 
long after the battle of Monmouth,* and was active in public affairs in 
Virginia. He became a member of the Virginia legislature in 1783, and, 
at the age of twenty-five years, was promoted to a seat in Congress. He 
was one of the originators of the convention that framed the National 
Constitution, but was one of the most zealous opposers of the ratification 
of that instrament. He was a member of the first Senate of the United 
States; and in 1794 he went to France as minister. He was chosen 
governor of Virginia in 1796, but soon afterward went to France as min- 
ister. He was again governor in 1811 ; and, in 1813, President Madison 
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called him to liis cabinet as secretary of state. He was elected President 
in 1816, and retired from that office in the spring of 1835. He died in 
the city of New York, in July, 1831, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

The accomplished son of John Adams, became President of the United 
States in March, 1825. He was born in Massachusetts, in 1767. He went 
abroad with his father, at the age of eleven years, and from that time 
until his death he was more or less connected with public life. He was 
the private secretary to Mr. Dana, American ambassador to the Russian 
court, at the age of fourteen years. His education was completed at Har- 
vard University, in 1787, when he studied law. In 1794 he was appoint- 
ed resident minister in the Netherlands. He served as minister at other 
courts, as well as lawmaker in the Senate of the United States. He 
assisted in neootiating the treaty of peace in 1814,* and then became min- 
ister at the British court. He was secretary of state during Monroe's 
Administration, and was elected President in 1824. After he left that 
office, in 1828, he was called to a seat in Congress, and was a member 
thenceforward until the day of his <leath. That event occurred in the 
room of the speaker of the House of Representatives, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1847, when he was almost eighty-one years of age. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

The seventh President of the United States was Andrew Jackson, who 
was born in North Carolina, in March, 1767. His mother educated him 
for the Christian ministry. He became a young soldier in the Revolution, 
and was a prisoner to the British at Charleston, in 1781. He commenced 
the practice of law in 1786, and soon afterward he began a career in that 
profession, in the wild regions of Tennessee, that was full of romantic 
incident. In 1790 he made his residence at Nashville. He was then 
active in public matters, and in 1797 took his seat as a member of the 
United States Senate. He was afterward appointed judge of the supreme 
court of Tennessee, and in 1806 he became somewhat involved, innocently, 
in the scheme of Aaron Burr, which led to that man's trial for treason.^ 
During the war of 1812, and afterward, Jackson was an active military 
leader in the region of the i^ulf of Mexico, and acquired glory by his vic- 
tory over the British at New Orleans, in 1815. He was made governor of 
Florida in 1821,^* and was elected United States senator the next year. 
He was elected President in 1828, and held the office eight years. He 
retired from public life in 1837, and in June, 1845, he died, near Nash- 
ville, at the age of seventy-eight years. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN, 

The eighth President of the United States, was bom in the State of New 
York, in December, 1782. His origin was very humble, and his early 
school education was extremely limited. He became a lawyer in 1803, 
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and in 1815 was appointed attorney-general of bis State. He was elected 
goyemor in 1828. He had already served a fW term in the Senate of the 
United States, and had been reelected. He became secretary of state 
under Jackson, in 1829, by whom he was sent as minister to England in 
1831. He was elected Vice-President in 1832, and President in 1836L He 
retired to private life in 1841. Mr. Van Buren died at the place of his 
birth (Einaerhook, N. T.), in July, 1862, at the age of eighty years. . 

WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 

The ninth President of the United States, was bom in Virginia, in Febru- 
ary, 1773. He commenced the study of medicine, but entered the army 
as an ensign in 1791. He was with Wayne in his war with the Indians in 
the North-west,^ and in 1799 was elected the first delegate to Congress 
from the North-western Territory. He was appointed the first governor 
of Indiana, and was one of the earliest officers in the field when the war 
of 1812 broke out. He served with distinction in that war, as a major- 
general. In 1824 he was elected to a seat in the Senate of the United 
States, and in 1828 he was appointed minister to the Republic of Colom- 
bia. In 1840 he was elected President of the United States, and died in 
April, 1841— just one month after he took his seat* — ^at the age of mxty- 
eight years. 

JOHN TYLER. 

The Vice-President under Harrison was John Tyler, of Virginia. On 
the death of his superior, he became President." He was bom in March, 
1790, and was educated at William and Mary College. He became a law- 
yer at the age of nineteen, and a member of the Virginia legislature when 
he was twenty-one years old. In 1816 he was elected to Congress, and 
served nearly two terms. In 1825 he was elected governor of Virginia, 
and in 1827 he took a seat in the United States Senate. He served in 
that body several years. He was President of the United States for four 
years, and then retired to private life. He died early in 1864, at the age 
of seventy-four years. 

JAMES KNOX POLK, 

The eleventh President of the United States, was bom in North Carolina, 
in November, 1795. While he was a child, his father removed, with his 
family, to Tennessee. At the age of seventeen years James became a mer- 
chant's clerk, but left that business for the profession of law. He was 
educated at the University of North Carolina, and entered upon his pro- 
fession at the close of 1820, in Tennessee. Three years afterward he was 
elected a member of the legislature of that State, and in 1825 he was 
chosen a member of Congress, where he became conspicuous. He was 
elected speaker of that body (of which he was a member about fourteen 
years) in 1835. In 1839 he was chosen governor of Tennessee, and in 
1844 he was elected President of the United States. He retired to private 
life in March, 1849, and died at Nashville, on the 15th of June following, 
at the age of fifty-four years. 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR, 

The twelfth President of the United States, was bom in Virginia, in Sep- 
tember, 1784. He was a soldier by profession, having entered the army 
at the age of twenty-four y^ars, and remained in it until his death. He 
was a useful ofScer in the West during the war of 1812 ; and was active 
in the suppression of the " Black Hawk War,'* * when he bore the com- 
mission of a colonel. He was a trusted leader in the war against the 
Seminoles in Florida.' In the war with Mexico • he was a successful com- 
mander, and on that account he was elected President of the United States 
in 1848. He died in July, 1850, at the age of sixty-five years, and was 
succeeded in office by the Vice-President.* 

MILLARD FILLMORE, 

General Taylor's successor, was bom in the State of New York, in Janu- 
ary, 1800. His early opportunities for education were very limited. He 
was apprenticed to leam the trade of a fuller, but afterward studied law, 
and taught school. He practiced his profession in the interior of New 
York, and at Buflfalo, until 1847, when he was appointed comptroller of 
his State. He had been in the State legislature as early as 1828, where 
he served three successive terms. He was sent to Congress in 1832, where 
he served for several years. He was elected Vice-President in 1848, and 
became President on the death of Taylor, in July, 1850.* He retired from 
public life in 1853, and has since then, until now [1864], resided in 
BufQ&lo. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE, 

The fourteenth President of the United States, was bom in New Hamp- 
shire, in November, 1804. He was educated at Bowdoin College, and 
commenced the practice of the law in 1827. In 1829 he was elected a 
member of the New Hampshire legislature, and in 1883 was sent as a rep- 
resentative to Congress. He was elected to the United States Senate in 
1837, which he left in 1842. He served as a brigadier-general in the war 
with Mexico, and in 1853 was elected President of the United States. He 
retired from office in 1857, and has since, until now [1864], resided at 
Concord, in his native State. 

JAMES BUCHANAN, 

The fifteenth President of the United States, was bom in Pennsylvania, in 
April. 1791. He was educated at Dickinson College, where he was gradu- 
ated m 1809. He studied law, and commenced its practice in 1812. He 
was elected to the Pennsylvania legislature in 1814. He entered Congress 
in 1820, wherein he served, in both branches, many years. Mr. Buchanan 
was appointed minister to St. Petersburg in 1831, and, on his return, was 
elected to the United States Senate. He became secretary of state under 
Mr. Polk, in 1846, and was sent as minister to England by Mr. Pierce, in 
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1853. He returned in 1856, and in the autumn of that year he was elected 
President of the United States. He retired to private life in 1861, and 
now [1864] resides near Lancaster, Pa. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

The sixteenth President of the United States, was bom in Kentucky, in 
February, 1809. His early life was passed in hard labor on a farm in 
Indiana. In 1819 he made a trip to New Orleans on a flat-boat, as a hired 
hand. In 1830 he settled, with his father, in Illinois, and made another 
trip to New Orleans. He led a company of militia in the " Black Hawk 
War." * He was elected to the Illinois legislature in 1834, and served ia 
that body eight years. Meanwhile he studied law, and was admitted to 
practice in ^837, at Springfield. He arose rapidly to distinction in his 
profession. He was elected to Congress in 1836, and again in 1846. In 
1860 he was elected President of the United States. He was reelected in 
1864, and inaugurated a second time on the 4th of March, 1865. On the 
evening of the 14th of April following, he was shot by an assassin, and 
died early the next morning.^ On the day of his death he was succeeded 
in office by the Vice President, 



ANDREW JOHNSON, 

Who was born at Raleigh, in North Carolina, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1808. Johnson never attended school, but obtained a good common 
education by self-culture. In early life he was engaged in the business 
of a tailor. He moved to Greenville, Tennessee ; and he commenced his 
public career, in 1830, as Mayor of that place. He was elected to the 
Tennessee Legislature in 1835 ; to the State Senate in 1841, and to the 
National Congress in 1843, in which he served ten years. In 1863 he was 
elected Governor of Tennessee, served four years, and reentered Congress 
as a member in 1857. He was appointed Military Governor of Tennessee 
in 1862, and in the autumn of 1864 was elected Vice-President of the 
United States. On the death of Mr. Lincoln, he became President, and 
was inaugurated on the 15th of April, 1865.^ The oath of office was 
administered to him by Chief-Justice Chase. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF THS 

MOST IMPORTANT EYMTS MENTIONED IN TfflS BOOK. 



DISCOVERIES. 

1003. America said to haye been yisited by Northmen. 

1492. West India islands discovered by Columbus, October 11. 

1497. Cabot discovers the American continent at Labrador, June 24. 

1498. Columbus discovers the coast of South America, August 

1499. Amerigo Vespucci discovers the coast of South America. 
1510. Balboa discovers the Pacific ocean. 

1512. John Ponce de Leon discovers Florida. 

1517. Cordova discovers Mexico. 

1521. Cortez conquers Mexico. 

1528. Verrazzani explores the coast from Cape Fear to Newfoundland. 

1584. Cartier discovers the St. Lawrence, June. 

1585. Cartier explores the St. Lawrence to Montreal. 
1589. De Soto discovers the Mississippi river. 
1562. Arrival of Huguenots in America. 

1565. St. Augustine founded, and Huguenots massacred, September. 

1583. New England coast explored by Sir H. Gilbert. 

1585. Settlement attempted on Roanoke Island. 

1587. Another settlement attempted on Boanoke Island. 

1602. Cape Cod discovered and named by Bartholomew Gounold, May 14. 

1603. Coast of Maine discovered by Martin Pring, June. 

1604. Annapolis, Nova Scotia, settled by the French. 

1608. Quebec founded by Captain Champlain. 

1609. Lake Champlain (uscovered by Champlain. 

" Hudson river discovered by Henry Hudson, September 21. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

1606. London and Plymouth Companies chartered, April 20. 

1607. English land in Virginia, and found Jamestown, May 23. 

1608. Another company of emigrants land in Virginia, September. 

1609. New charter given to the London Company. 

1610. " Starving time " in Virginia. 

** Dutch trading vessels on the Hudson. 

1613. Marriage of Bolfe and Pocahontas, April. 

1614. New England coast explored by Captain Smith. 
" Connecticut river discovered by Adrian Block. 
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1619. Meeting of the first representative assembly in Virginia, June 28. 

1020. New charter granted to the Plymouth Company, November 3. 
'■*■ Negro slaves introduced into America, August. 

" Pilgrims land on the coast of Massachusetts, December 23. 

1021. Dutch We^t India Company founded. 

*"' Schools for Indians established in Virginia. 
1622. Maryland charter granted, June. 
1023. Albany, on the Hudson, founded. 

" Fort Nassau built on the Delaware river, in New Jersey. 

" First settlement in New Netherland. 
1029. First settlement in New Hampshire. 

1033. First settlement in Connecticut. 

" Dutch Church found a school in New Amsterdam. 

1034. First settlement in ^laryland, March. 

1035. Meeting of first legislative assembly in Maryland, March 8. 
*' Roger Williams banished from Massachusetts. 

1036. Providence, R. I., founded. 

"' Hartford, Conn., founded, July 4. 

1037. War against the Pequod Indians declared. 
'^ Pcfiuocls vanquisher 1, June. 

" Harvard College founded. 
1G38. New Haven founded. 

"' First settlement in Delaware, April. 
1039. Connecticut settlers adopt a w ritten constitution, January. 

" Newport founded. 
1044. Rhode Island obtains a charter. 
1055. Swedes on the Delaware sulvjugated by the Dutch. 

1003. First settlement in North Carolina.. 

1004. First permanent settlement in New Jersey. 

IQG"). Representative government established in New Jersey. 
1070. First settlement in South Ca''olina. 
1073. George Fox, founder of the Quakers, visits America. 
1075. Quakers settle West Jersey. 

1081. First legislative assembly of Quakers. 

*' Pennsylvania charter granted, Marph 14. 

1082. Penn visits America. 

" Charleston, S. C, founded. 
1088. First legislative assc;mbly in South Carolina. 
1092. William and Mary College, in Virginia, founded. 
1701. Yale College, in Connecticut, founded. 

1732. Georgia charter granted, June. 

1733. Savannah, Ga., founded, February. 
'* Oglethorpe and Indians in council. 

1738. College of New Jersey founded. 




COLONIES. 

1019. Virginia colony founded. 

1020. First Euroj)ean women in Virginia. 

1621. Indians welcome the English to Massachusetts, March 26. 

" Virginia receives a written constitution. 
1023. Virginia made a royal provijicc. 
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1626. York, or Manhattan Island, bought of the Indians. 

1627. Partnership of London merchants and American settlers dissolved. 

1628. Salem, Mass., founded by Endicot. 

" Charter for Massachusetts Bay province granted, March 14. 

1629. Massachusetts charter surrendered to the settlers. 

1630. Boston founded. 

1638. Van Twiller governor of New Netherland. 

1634. Representative government established in Massachusetts. 

1638. Kieft governor ot New Netherland. 

1641. Beginning of representative government in New Netherland. 

1642-1645. Indian war in Maryland. 

1643. New England confederacy formed. 

1644-1645. Rebellion in Maryland, and war with the Indians in Virginia. 

1647. Stuyvesant governor of New Netherland. 

1649. Maryland Toleration Act passed. 

1653. Popular assembly in New Amsterdam. 

1656. Quakers persecuted in Boston. ^ 

1660. Supreme authority of the people declared in Maryland. 

1662. Connecticut colony obtain a royal charter. 

1663. New charter granted to Rhode Island. 

1664. New Netherland surrendered to the English. 

1665. Union of Connecticut and New Haven colonies. 

1674. First legislative assembly in South Carolina meet. 

1675. King Philip's war breaks out. 

1676. New Jersey divided into East and West. 

" Bacon's rebellion in Virginia, and Jamestown destroyed. «^ 

1682. East Jersey bought by Quakers. ',f 

1683. Charter of Liberties granted to New York. ^. 

1687. Connecticut charter saved. ^ 

1688. Revolution in England, and King James driven away. 

1689. Governor Andros expelled from New England, and King William's 

War breaks out. 

1690. Schenedtady destroyed by the French and Indians, and an expedi- 

tion against Quebec. 

1691. Acadie seized and plundered. 

" Maryland made a royal pr6vince. 

1692. Massachusetts made a royal province, and Pennsylvania taken from 

William Penn. 
1694. Penn's rights in Pennsylvania restored. 
1697. Witchcraft in Salem. 

1701. New frame of government given to Pennsylvania. 

1702. War between the South Carolianians and Spaniards in Florida. 
" The Jerseys united in a royal province. 

" Queen Anne's War begins. 

1710. Nova Scotia made a British province. 

1711. Indian war in North Carolina. 
1713. Peace with the French and Indians. 
1729. North and South Carolina separated. 

1740. Georgians at war with the Spaniards in Florida. 

1744. King George's War. 

1745. Capture of Louisburg by the British. 

16* 
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1746. French fleet under D'Anyille destroyed. 
1752. Georgia becomes a royal province. 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

1749. The Ohio Company chartered. 

1754. Washington returns from his mission to the French commander. 
*^ March of colonial troops for the Ohio country, April 22. 

^' Washington in conmiand of the troops, May 80. 
^* Colonial Conffress meets at Albany, N. T., June 19. 
" Surrender of Fort Necessity, July 4. 

1755. Capture of Forts Beausejour (June 16) and Gaspereau (June 17). 
^' Battle on the Monongahela, and defeat of Braddock, July 9. 

" Americans defeated by the French near Lake George, N. Y., B^)- 

tember 8. 
^^ French defeated at Lake George by the Americans, September 8. 

1756. England declares war against France, May 17. 

" Oswego, N. Y., captured by the French, August 14. 

1757. Fort William Henry (Lake George) surrendered to the French, 

August 9. 

1758. Lord Howe killed near Ticonderoga, N. Y., July 6. 
" The English repulsed at Ticonderoga, July 8. 

" Lomsburg, Cape Breton, taken by the English, July 26. 

" Fort Frontenac, Canada, surrendered to the English, August 27. 

" Grant defeated near Fort du Quesne, Pa., September 21. 

1759. Ticonderoga (July 26) and Crown Point (August 1) abandoned by 

the French. 
" Fort Niagara, N. Y., surrendered to the English, July 25. 
" Battle of Montmorenci, near Quebec, July 31. 
^* Battle on the Plains of Abraham, Quebec, September 18. 
" Quebec surrendered to the English, September 18. 

1760. Attempt to recover Quebec— Battle at SUlery, April 28. 

" Montreal, Canada, surrendered to the English, and French domin- 
ion in America ended, September 8. 

1761. George HI. ascends the throne. 

1763. Peace concluded at Paris, February 10. 
" Florida ceded to Great Britain, February 10. 
" Pontiac's War. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

1766. Stamj) Act passed by the British Parliament, March 8. 
" Colonial Congress meet in New York, October 7. 

1766. Stamp Act repealed, March 18. 

1767. Duties levied on glass, paper, &c., June 29. 

1768. Arrival of British troops in Boston, Mass., September 27. 

1770. The " Boston Massacre," March 6. 

1771. Battle with the " Regulators " m North Carolina, May 16. 

1772. The G^o^p^ schooner burned in Narraganset bay, R. I., June 9. 

1773. Destruction of tea in Boston harbor, December 16. 

1774. Boston " Port Bill " passed by Parliament, March 7. 
" Port of Boston closed, June 1. 
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1774. First Continental Congress meet in Philadelphia, September 5. 

1775. Skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, Mass., April 19. * 
" Ticonderoga captured by Allen and Arnold, May 10. 

" Crown Point captured by Seth Warner, May 12. 

" Washington chosen command&r-in-chief, June 15. 

" Battle of Bunker Hill, near Boston, June 17. 

" Washington takes command of the army near Boston, July 8. 

" Surrender of St. Johns, Canada, November 3. 

" Arnold before Quebec, November 18. 

" Montreal surrenders to Montgomery, November 13. 

" Assault on Quebec, December 31. 

1776. Norfolk, Va., destroyed by Governor Dunmore, January 1. 
" Boston evacuated by the British, March 1. 

*^ Repulse of the British at Charleston, S. C, June 28. 

" Declaration of Independence, July 4. 

" Battle on Long Island, N. Y., August 27. 

" Battle on Harlem Plains, N. Y., September 16. 

" Battle at White Plains, N. Y., October 28. 

" Capture of Port Washington, N. Y., hj the British, November 16. 

" Capture of Fort Lee, N. J., by the British, November 18. 

" Battle at Trenton, N. J., December 26. 

1777. Battle at Princeton, N. J., January 3. 

" Diplomatic agent sent to Europe, March. 

" Destruction of stores at Peekskill, N. Y., March 23. 

" Tryon's marauding expedition in Connecticut, April 26, 27. 

*^ Meigs's expedition against Sag Harbor, L. I., May 23. 

" Burgoyne mvades New York, June. 

'* The Americans abandon Ticonderoga, July 5. 

" Battle at Hubbardton, Vt., July 7. 

" Capture of General Prescott by Americans, R. L, July 10. 

" Battle at Oriskany, Mohawk Valley, N. Y., August 6. 

" Sortie at Fort Schuyler (now Rome), N. Y., August 6. 

^' Battle near Bennington, Yt., August 16. 

" Battle on the Brandywine, Pa., September 11. 

" Battle on Bemis's Heights, N. Y., September 19. 

" Massacre at Paoli, Pa., September 20. 

^' British take Philadelphia, September 26. 

^^ Battle at Germantown, near Philadelphia, October 4. 

" Capture of Forts Clinton and Montgomery, on the Hudson, October 6. 

" Battle at Saratoga, N. Y., October 7. 

" Surrender of Burgoyne to Gkttes, October 17. 

*^ British fleet pass Forts Mifflin and Mercer, on the Delaware, No- 
vember 18. 

" Washington marches to the Valley Forge, Pa., December 11. 

1778. A treaty between the United States and France, and acknowledg- 

ment of the independence of the former, February 6. 

^^ Philadelphia evacuated by the British, June 18. 

*' Battle at Monmouth, N. J, June 28. 

" Battle and massacre in the Wyoming Valley, Pa., July 4, 6. 

" Arrival of a French fleet under D'Estaing, July 8. 

'' Battle at Quaker Hill, R. L, August 29. 
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1778L Massacre by Indians and Tories at Cherry Valley, N. Y., November 11. 

" Capture of Savannah, Ga., by the British, December 29. 

1779. Capture of Sunbury, Ga., by the British, January 9. 
" Battle of Kettle Creek, Ga., February 14. 

" Battle at Brier Creek, Ga., March 3. 

" Capture of Stoney Point, N. Y., by the British, May 31. 

" Capture of Verplanck's Point, N. Y., by the British, June 1. 

" Tryon's raid in Connecticut, July 5 to 13. 

" Recapture of Stoney Point by the Americans, July 15. 

" Capture of the British garrison at Paulus's Hook, N. J., July 19. 

" Castine, Me., captured by the British, August 13. 

" Sullivan's chastisement of the Indians in Western New York, Au- 
gust and September. 

" Siege of Savannah, Ga., by the Americans and French, September.. 

" Paul Jones's victory off the coast of Great Britain, September 23. 

" Assault on Savannah, and abandonment of siege, October 9. 

1780. Charleston, S. C, besieged by the British, AprU and May. 
" Skirmish at Monk's Corner, 8. C, April 14. 

" Surrender of Charleston to the British, May 12. 

" Skirmish on the Waxhaw, S. C, May 29.- 

" Battle at Springfield, N. J., June 23. 

" Arrival of a French fleet and army at Newport, R. I., July 10. 

" Battle at Rocky Mount, 8. C, July 30. 

" Battle at Hanging Rock, S. C, August 6. 

" Battle at Sander's Creek, S. C, August 16. 

" Defeat of Sumter at Fishing Creek, S. C, August 18. 

" Meeting of Arnold and Andr6 at Haverstraw, N. Y., to arrange the 

business of treason, September 22. 

" Execution of Andr^ at Tappan, N. Y., October 2. 

" Battle on King's Mountain, S. C., October 7. 

" Battle at Fish Dam Fort, 8. C, November 12. • 

" Battle at Blackstock's, S. C, November 20. 

1781. Mutiny of Pennsylvania troops, January 1, ^ ^ i 
" Battle at the Cowpens, S. C, January 17. 

*' General Greene's retreat, N. C, January and February. 4r 

*' Mutiny of New Jersey troops, January 18. *^' 

" Battle near Guilford Court House, N. C, March 15. 

", Battle at Hobkirk's Hill, 8. C, April 25. ^ 

" Capture of Augusta, June 5. 

" Siege of Ninety-Six, 8. C, June 18, 19. 

" Arnold destroys New London, Conn., September 6. 

" Massacre at Fort Griswold, Conn., September 6. 

" Battle at Eutaw Springs, 8. C, September 8. 

" Siege of Yorktown, Va., commenced, October 9. 

" Surrender of Gornwallis, at Yorktown, October 19. 

1782. British Parliament resolve to end the war, March 4. 
" Savannah, Ga,, evacuated by the British, July 11. 

" Preliminary treaty of peace signed at Paris, November 30. 

" Charleston, 8. C, evacuated by the British, December 14. - 

1783. Cessation of hostilities proclaimed in America, April 19. - 
" Formation of the Cincinnati Society, June 10. 
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1783. Definitive treaty of peace signed at Paris, September 3. 

" American army disbanded by order of Congress, November 3. 
" New York evacuated bv the British, November 25. 
'* Washington parts with his officers at New York, December 4. 
" Washington resigns his commission to Congress, at Annapolis, Md., 
December 23. 
1787. National Constitution adopted in convention, at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 17. 

THE NATION. 

1787. The first Congress under the National Constitution assembles at ( 
New York, March 4. 
" Inauguration of Washington as the first President, at New York, j 
April 30. 

1790. Harmar defeated by the Indians on the Maumee, in Indiana, Oc- 

tober 17, 22. 

1791. Vermont admitted to the Union, March 4. 

" St. Clair defeated by the Indians in Ohio, November 4. 

1792. Kentucky admitted into the Union, June 1. 

1794. Wayne defeats the Indians on the Maumee, in Ohio, August 20. 
u u ^jiisky Insurrection " in Pennsylvania. 

1795. Jay's Treaty -with Great Britain ratified, June 24. 

" Treaty with the Indians at Greeneville, Ohio, August. 

1796. Tennessee admitted into the Union, June 1. 

" Washington's Farewell Address issued, September. 

1797. John Adams inaugurated second President, at New York, March 4. 

1798. A provisional army to fight the French, authorized. May. 

1799. Death of Washington at Mount Vernon, December 14. 

1800. Seat of the National Government removed to Washington city. 

1801. Jefferson inaugurated third President, March 4. 
" War with Tripoli commenced, June 10. 

1802. Ohio admitted into the Union, November 29. 
^ 1803. Louisiana purchased from France, April 30. 

1804. The frigate Prmdent destroyed at Tripoli by Decatur, February 4. 
" Hamilton murdered in a duel by Burr, at Weehawken, N. J., July 12. 

1805. Peace concluded with Tripoli, June 3. 

1806. British " Orders in Council," May. 

*' Bonaparte's " Berlin Decree," November 21. 

1807. Affair between the Chesapeake and Leopard^ June 22. 

" British armed vessels ordered from American waters by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, July. 
" Burr tried for treason at Richmond, Va., and acquitted, September. 
" Embargo on commerce declared by Congress, December 22. 
1809. Madison inaugurated the fourth President, March 4. 

1811. Battle between the President and Little Belt^ May 16. 
" Battle of Tippecanoe, Ind., November 7. 

1812. Louisiana admitted into the Union, April 8. 

'* Declaration of war against Great Britain, June 19. 

SECOND WAH FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

1^12. Hull invades Canada, July 12. 
'' Surrender of Mackinaw, Mich., July 17. 
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1812. Van Home defeated, Aogust 5. 

*^ H^ler defeated, Aagust 8. 

'* Hull surrenders Detroit, August 16. 

<^ The EsBeoD captures the Alert at Valparaiso, August 13. 

" The Oo^mtiititum captures the Ouerrierrey Augi^ 19. 

^* Battle on Queenstown Heights, Canada, October 13. 

" The Frolic captures the TTo^p, October 18. 

" The United J^ates captures the Macedonian, October 35. 

" The Constitution captures the JoiHi, December 29. 

1818. Massacre at Frenchtown, Mich., January 22. 

" The Hornet captures the Peacock, February 24. 

" Madison inaugurated President a second time, March 4. 

" Capture of York, or Toronto, Canada, April 27. 

" First siege of Fort Meigs, Ohio, May 1, 5. 

" Fort George, Canada, captured by the Americans, May 27. 

" Battle at &ckett's Harbor, N. Y., May 29. 

" The Shannon captures the Chesapeake, June 1. 

" Battle at Stoney Creek, Canada, June 6. 

" British repulsed at Craney Island, June 22. 

" Defense of Fort Stephenson, Ohio, August 2. 

" The Pelican captures the Argus, August 14. 

^^ Massacre at Fort Mimms, Ala., August 30. 

" The Enterprise captures the Boxer, September 5. 

" Capture of a British fleet on Lake Ene, by Perry, September 10. 

" Battle on the Thames, in Canada, October 5. 

" Battle at Williamsburg, Canada, November 11. 

" Burning of Newark, Canada, December 12. 

" Capture of Fort Niagara, N. Y., by the British, December 29. 

" Desolation of the Niagara frontier by the British, December 30. 

1814. Battle of the Horse Shoe (Creek War), Ala., March 27. 

" Capture of the Essex at Valparaiso, March 28. 

" The Peacock captures the Eperoier, April 29. 

" Capture of Oswego, May 5. < 

" The Reindeer captured by the Wasp, June 28. 

" Fort Erie, Canada, taken by the Americans, July 3. 

" Battle at Chippewa, Canada, July 6. 

" Battle at Niagara Falls, Canada, July 25. 

" Attack on Stonington, Conn., April 9-14. 

" Battle at Fort Erie, August 15. 

" Battle at Bladensburg, Md., August 24. 

" Washington city captured and partly burned, August 24. 

" The W^asp captures the Awn, September 1. ** 

" Battles on land and water at Plattsburg, N. Y., September 11. 

" Battle near North Point, Md., Septeml^r 12. 

" Bombardment of Fort McHenry, Baltimore, September 13, 14. 

" Attack on Fort Bower (now Morgan), Ala., September 5. 

" Sortie at Fort Erie, September 17. 

" British expelled from Pensacola, Fla., by Jackson, November 7. 

" Battle on Lake Borgne, La., December 14. 

" , Battle below New Orleans, La., December 23. 

" Treaty of peace between the United States and Great Britain, De- 
cember 24. 
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1815. Battle near New Orleans, January 8. 

" The President capture^ by a British squadron, January 15. 

" Peace proclaimed, February 18. 

" The Constitution captures the Gyane and Levant^ February 20. 

" The Hornet captures the Penguin^ March 23. 

" War with Algiers, March. 

" Decatur sent against Algiers, May. 

" Algerine frigate captured, June 17. 

1816. Indiana admitted into the Union, December 11. 

1817. Monroe inaugurated President, March 4. 

" Mississippi admitte'd into the Union, December 10. 

1818. Jackson expels the Spaniards from Florida, April. 
" * Jackson seizes Pensacola, Fla., May 24. 

" Illinois admitted into the Union, December 3. 

1819. Alabama admitted into the Union, December 14. 

1820. Maine admitted into the Union, March 15. 

" Florida ceded to the United States by Spain; October. 

1821. Missouri admitted into the Union, August 21. 

1824. Lafayette visits the United States, August. 

1825. John Quincy Adams inaugurated President, March 4. 

1826. Death of Jefferson and Adams, July 4. 

1828. Tariff law obnoxious to cotton planters passed, May 15. 

1829. Andrew Jackson inaugurated President, March 4. 

1832. Black Hawk War, on the Mississippi. 

*' Rebellion in South Carolina, November. 

" Jackson's proclamation against the rebels, December 10. 

1833. Compromise act, proposed by Henry Clay, passed, March 3. 

*^ Removal of the public money from the United States Bank, October. 

1835. War with the Seminole Indians, Florida, commenced, December. 

" General Thompson and companions murdered in Florida, Decem- 
ber 28. 
" Major Dade and his command massacred in Florida, December 28. 

1836. Arkansas admitted into the Union, June 15. 

" Governor Call, of Georgia, invades the Seminole country, October. 
" He fights them at Wahoo Swamp, November 21. 

1837. Michigan admitted into the Union, January 25. 
" Van Buren inaugurated President, March 4. 

" Commencement of the Canadian " Rebellion.' 

1841. General Harrison inaugurated President, March 4. 
" Harrison dies, April 4. 

" Tyler (Vice-President) inaugurated President, April 6. 

1842. End of the Seminole War. 

" Threatened civil war in Rhode Island. 
' 1845. Resolutions for the admission of Texas signed by Tyler, March 1. 
" Florida admitted into the Union, March 3. 
" Polk inaugurated President, March 4. 
" Texas adroitted into the Union, July 4. 

WAR WITH MEXICO. 

1846. Army of Observation in Texas. 
"' First blood shed in the war with Mexico, April 26. 
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1846. Battle at Palo Alto, Texas, May 8. 

^* Battle at Resaca de la Palma, Texas, May 9. 

** CoDgress declares war with Mexico, May 11. 

*^ Qeneral Taylor captures Matamoros, Mexifto, May 18. 

** Monterey, Mexico, surrendered to Taylor, September 24. 

*' Battle at Braceto, Mexico, December 25. 

'* Iowa admitted into the Union, December 28. 

1847. Battle at Buena Vista, Mexico, February 28. 
'' Battle at Sacramento, Mexico, February 28. 

^* Vera Cruz surrenders to General Scott, March 27. 

" Battle at Sierra Ckwdo, Mexico, April 18. 

*' Battle at Contreras and Churubusco, Mexico, August 20. 

'* Battle at Molino del Rey, Mexico, September 8. 

** Battle at Chapultepec, Mexico, September 18. 

** Scott enters the city of Mexico a conqueror, September 14. 

** Battle at Huamantia, Mexico, October 9 

1848. Treaty of peace signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 2. 
*^ Wisconsin admitt<^ into the Union, May 29. 

1849. Zachary Taylor inaugurated President, March 5. 

1850. Death of President Taylor, July 9. 

" Fillmore (Vice-President) inaugurated President, July 10. 

^' CaUfomia admitted into the Union, September 9. 

'^ Fugitive Slave Bill passed, September 9. 
1858. Pierce inaugurated President, March 4. 
1854. ** Missouri Compromise " virtually repealed, June. 

1857. Buchanan inau^rated President, Mfm^h 4. 
^^ Dred Scott decision, March 6. 

1858. Minnesota admitted into the Union, May 11. 

1859. Oregon admitted into the Union, February 14. 
" John Brown's raid into Virginia, October 16. 

1860. Secession of South Carolina from the Union declared, December 20. 

1861. Secession of Mississippi declared, January 8. 

" United States steamship 8twr of the West fired on, January 9. 

" Secession of Florida declared, January 10. 

*^ Secession of Alabama declared, January 11. 

" Secession of Geor^ decltured, January 19. 

^^ Kansas admitted mto the Union, January 29. 

" A " Southern Confederacy " formed at Montgomery, Ala., February 4. 

" Jefiferson Davis chosen President, February 9. 

" Lincoln inaugurated President, March 4. 

THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 

1861. Fort Sumter attacked by the insurgents, April 11. 

" Fort Sumter evacuated, April 12. 

" President Lincoln calls for 75,000 troops, April 15. 

" Volunteer troops attacked in Baltimore, April 19. 

<< More than 64,000 more troops called for, Id&j 4. 

" Virginia invaded by National forces at Alexandria, May 24. 

" Battle at Big Bethel, Va., June 10. 

" Battle at Romney, Va., June 11. 
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1861. Congress meet in extraordinary session, July 4. 
" Battle near Carthage, Mo. July, 5. 

" Battle at Rich Mountain, Va., July 11. 

" Battle near Centreville, Va., July 18. 

" Richmond becomes the headquarters of the Confederates, July 20. 

" Battle at BuU Run, Va., July 31. 

" Battle at Wilson's Creek, Mo., August 10. 

" Capture of forts at Hatteras Inlet, N. C, August 20. 

" Battle at Camifex Ferry, Va., September. 

" Battle at BaU's Bluff; Va.., October 80. 

" Battle at Belmont, Mo., November 7. 

" Capture of Port Royal Entrance, S. C, November 7. 

1862. Battle at Mill Spring, Ky., January 8. 

" Capture of Roanoke Island, N. C, February 8. 

" Capture of Fort Donelson, Tenn., February 16. 

" Battle at Pea Ridge, Ark., March 5, 8. 

" The C<mgr€8s and Gumherhmd sunk by the MerrimaCy March 8. 

** First appearance of a Monitor^ March 9. 

" Newbem, N. C, captmed, March 14. 

" Battle at Shiloh, Tenn., April 6, 7. 

" Capture of Island No. 10, Mississippi river, April 7. 

" Capture of Fort Pulaski, Ga., April 11. 

" Capture of New Orleans, April 24. 

" Norfolk, Va., captured by the Nationals, May 9. 

" Natchez, on the Mississippi, captured. May 12. 

" Confederates driven from Corinth, Miss., May 26. 

« Battle at Fair Oaks, Va., May 31, June 1. 

" Memphis, Tenn., surrendered to the Nationals, June 6. 

" Seven days' battles on the Virginia peninsula commence, Jane 25. 

" The President calls for 300,000 more troops, July 1. 

" Battles between Manassas and Washington city, August 23 to 30. 

" Battle at South Mountain, Md., September 14. 

" Surrender of Harper's Ferry to the Confederates, September 16. 

" Battle at Antietam creek, Md., September 17. 

" Battle at luka. Miss., September 19. 

" Battle at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13. 

" Battle near Murfreesboro', Tenn., December 29, January 4; 

1863. The President's Emancipation Proclamation issued, January 1. 
" Capture of Arkansas Post, Ark., January 11. 

" Passage of a conscription act, March 8. 

" Battle of Chancellorsville, May 2, 3. 

" Grant's six battles in Mississippi, May 1 to 17. 

" Lee invades Maryland, June. 

" Capture of Confederate " ram " Atlanta, June 17. 

" West Virginia admitted into the Union, June 20. 

** Battle at Gettysburg, Pa., July 1, 3. 

" Surrender of Vicksburg, Miss., July 4. 

" Capture of PoH Hudson by National troops, July 8. 

" Great riot in New York city, July 13-16. 

" Morgan's guerilla band broken up in Ohio, July 26. 

'* Fort Smith, Ark., captured by National troops, September 1. 
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1863. Little Rock, Ark., captured by National troops, September 10. 
" Battle of Chickamauga, Ga., September 19. 

*^ Battle of Chattanooga, Ga., September 23. 

" Knoxville, Tenn., besieged, November 29. 

1864. President orders a draft for 300,000 more men, February 1. 
" Grant created a lieutenant-general, March. 

" General Sherman's invasion of Mississippi, February 3, 21. 

" Battle of Olustee, Fla., February 20. 

" Capture of Fort De Russey, La., March 13. 

** Battle of Cane river. La., March 26. 

" Massacre at Fort Pillow, Tenn., by Forrest's forces, April 12. 

" Grant orders a general forward movement. May 3. 

" Battles in the Wilderness, Va., May 5, 6, 7. 

" Battle near Pleasant Hill, La., May 8, 9. 

" Passage of the Red river rapids by Porter's fleet. May 11. 

" Lee falls back to Richmond early in June. 

" The Potomac Army on the south side of James river in June. 

** Destruction of the Althtona, June 15. 

" Third invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania, July. 

" Chambersburg, Pa., destroyed by the Confederates, September 30. 

" Petersburg and Richmond besieged, July, August, and September. 

" The Weldon railway seized by the National troops, August 18. 

" Capture of forts and dis2)ersion of the Confederate fleet near Mo- 
bile, August. 

" Cai^ture of Atlanta, Ga., September 3. 

" The President, by proclamation, recommends public thanksgivings 
for victories. 

" Nevada admitted into the Union, October 31. 

" Slavery abolished in Maryland, November 1. 

" Sherman leaves Atlanta for Savannah, November 14. 

" Hood invades Tennessee, November. 

'' Mil ledge ville, the capital of Georgia, captured, November 20. 

" Battle at Franklin, November 30. 

" Sherman enters Savannah, December 21. 

1865. Slavery abolished in Missouri, January. 
" Capture of Fort Fisher, January 15. 

" Act to amend the Constitution so as to abolish slavery throughout 

the Union, passed both Houses of Congress, January 31. 

" Slavery abolished in Tennessee, February. 

" Capture of Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, February 17. 

" National troops enter Charleston, February 18. 

" Capture of Wilmington, North Carolina, February 21. 

" Flight of the Confederates from Richmond, April 2. 

" President Lincoln enters Richmond, April 4. 

" Surrender of Lee's amiy, April 9. 

" Assassination of the President, April 14. 

" Andrew Johnson inaugurated President, April 15. 

" Surrender of Johnston's Army, April 26. 

" Capture of Jefferson Davis, May 10. 

" Close of the Civil War, May. 
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